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BILLION DOLLAR BIRDS 


By Rosert H. Mouton 


JOPPING a billion dollars 
Mi off of the nation’s cost of 
i living by the simple ex- 
pedient of feeding and pro- 
SS tecting our birds sounds a 
bit fantastical, yet there are economists, 
grain growers and others in this country, 
who believe that the scheme is entirely 
practicable. Authorities who have made 
a study of the subject say that the con- 
servation of all insect destroying birds 
would result in the saving of approxi- 
mately one billion dollars’ worth of grain 
and other foodstuffs that otherwise are 
lost each year. 

When the conservation of bird life is 
referred to as one of the greatest eco- 
nomic problems with which we have to 
deal that statement carries with it proof 
indisputable that the subject is so great 
that few have any conception of the ex- 
tent to which this country would benefit, 
should an attempt to restore nature’s 
balance between the bird and _ insect 
There have been 
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any number of years when, it is esti- 
mated by competent authorities, a loss 
of more than $900,000,000 has been in- 
flicted on the crops of the country by in- 
sect pests—a matter of $8 levied on 
every person in the United States over 
and above what would have been neces- 
sary had the ravages of these insects not 
taken place. 

Now, nobody interested in the con- 
servation of birds is sanguine enough to 
believe that this tremendous loss which 
the nation suffers annually can be wiped 
out in a few years. There will never 
come a time, probably, when codling 
moths, potato bugs, locusts and other 
pests that seem to spring up from no- 
where and leave a trail of desolation in 
their wake, will not exist to some extent. 
We have always had them, and there is 
little likelihood that they will ever be- 
come sufficiently rare to arouse curiosity. 

But consider what a change would be 
wrought, what benefits would result, 
from the elimination of a fraction of 
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this waste. Even one quarter of this 
amount is $225,000,000, a right tidy sum 
in this age. And there is no telling how 
much further the good work could be 
carried, until with proper attention it 
might ultimately approximate abolition 
of the industrious little destroyers that 
feast on the fat of the land and make 
the head of every household pay the 
price of their depredations. 

The theory of those who advocate bird 
conservation is that if birds are present 
in any given locality in sufficient numbers 
they will prevent the excessive increase 
of those insect pests on which they live 
to a large extent. The number of birds 
need not be large proportionately, for 
they have an almost incredible capacity 
for insects, and, singularly enough, the 
young birds in the nest are even more 
ravenous than their elders. Cases are 
common where birds have been observed 
to eat half their weight in worms and in- 
sects in the course of a day, and it is a 
matter of record that a young robin ate 
nearly twice its weight in cutworms and 
earthworms in a like period. Insect 
birds have been called the “police of the 
air.’ Certain species of birds consume 
millions of mosquitoes and disease breed- 
ing insects that annually collect a toll of 
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death among the cattle. Examination 
of the stomach of a nighthawk, for in- 
stance, revealed 500 mosquitoes—indicat- 
ing a tremendous slaughter among that 
enemy of mankind. 

Insects, it is asserted by government 
experts, are more numerous than any 
other known form of life. Caterpillars 
are shown to eat twice their weight in 
leaves per day, and it is well to remem- 
ber in this connection that vegetable 
feeders of this species during their prog- 
ress to maturity, which occupies 30 days, 
increase in size no less than 10,000 times. 

Birds are often accused of eating this 
or that product of cultivation, when an 
examination of the stomachs shows the 
accusation to be unfounded. Within cer- 
tain limits birds eat the kind of food 
that is most accessible, especially when 
their natural food is scarce or wanting. 
Thus they sometimes injure the crops of 
the farmer who has unintentionally de- 
stroyed their natural food in his im- 
provement of swamp or pasture. Most 
of the damage done by birds and com- 
plained of by farmers and fruit growers 
arises from this very cause. The berry 
bearing shrubs and seed bearing weeds 
have been cleared away, and the birds 
have no recourse but to attack the culti- 
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Snowbirds Destroy Many Harmful Insects and Weed Seeds 








The Bob White Is One of the Farmer’s Best Friends 


vated grain or fruit which has replaced 
their natural food supply. 

The great majority of land birds sub- 
sist upon insects during the period of 
nesting and molting, and also feed their 
young upon them. Many species live al- 
most entirely upon insects, taking vege- 
table food only when other subsistence 
fails. It is thus evident that in the 
course of a year birds destroy an incal- 
culable number of insects, and it is diffi- 
cult to overestimate the value of their 
services in restraining the great tide of 
insect life. 

There are a number of common birds 
to be found on almost every farm in 
the country whose economic value cannot 
be disputed for an instant, although, un- 
fortunately, many farmers do not realize 
this. The meadow lark, for example, is 
a familiar bird of grassland throughout 
the whole United States. Alike on east- 
ern meadows, western prairies, and 
southern savannas, its clear pipe, as 
sweet and clean as silver, may be heard 
in spring announcing the return of the 
season of procreation and growth. 

More than half the lark’s food consists 
of harmful insects. Its vegetable food 
is composed of either noxious weeds or 
waste grain, and the remainder is made 
up of useful beetles or neutral insects. 
Assuming that an adult lark destroys 50 
grasshoppers a day,—a conservative esti- 
mate,—and that five pairs of larks nest 
each season on every good-sized farm 
where they are not persecuted, the num- 
ber of grasshoppers dispatched daily on 
such a farm during August means a 
boon the enlightened farmer must ap- 
preciate. 

Unfortunately for the meadow lark, 
its body is plump and its flesh well 
flavored, and as it is easily killed the 
temptation is too great for some persons 
to resist. But it is most emphatically a 
case of “killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.” The small portion of food 
that the creature’s body yields is as 
nothing compared with the good the bird 
does when alive. The tendency to treat 
the meadow lark as a game bird is far 
too general, and every farmer on whose 
land it is found should rigidly protect 
it and allow it to breed undisturbed. 
When its numbers have so far increased 
as to render it dangerous to crops will 
be soon enough to begin the thinning 
out process, but that day is still far dis- 
tant in most parts of the country. 

No bird is better known to country 
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residents than the Bob White. The bird’s 
cheery calls the year round form part of 
the most pleasant associations of country 
life, and its neat form and harmonious 
coloration, and especially its confiding 
habits, make it a general favorite. Weed 
seeds form more than half its total food, 
and include those of all the worst weed 
pests of the farm. Grain forms scarcely 
more than a sixth of its food, but most 
of it is taken during winter and early 
spring when nothing but wast grain is 
available. The habit of gleaning this 
after the harvest is beneficial to the 
farm, for volunteer grain is not desir- 
able, especially where it serves to main- 
tain certain insect and fungus pests. 
From June to August, inclusive, when 
insects are most numerous, their propor- 
tion in the food of the Bob White is 
about 40 per cent. The variety of insect 
food is great, and includes a number of 
the most destructive agricultural pests, 
among which may be mentioned crab, 
cockspur, witch and foxtail grasses, sheep 
sorrel, smartweed, blindweed, pigweed, 
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corn cockle, chickweed, charlock, beggar 
lice, ragweed and Spanish needles. 

The food habits of the Bob White un- 
doubtedly are beneficial, and the bird 
should be maintained in numbers on 
every farm. This is not to say that all 
shooting should be prohibited, for the 
bird is very prolific. But its numbers 
should not be reduced below what the 
available nesting sites and range will 
support. On the other hand, the policy 
of absolute protection recently adopted 
by one of the states is not called for by 
strictly economic considerations. 

The diminutive house wren is a fussy, 
flighty, and fidgety little midget, fre- 
quenting the vicinity of barns and gar- 
dens, and particularly old orchards where 
the trees are partially decayed. Never 
for a moment at rest while there is a 
ray of daylight, it would seem that his 
small body must soon be worn out by his 
incessant activity. His voice, as tireless 
as his wings, is heard from morning un- 
til night about the garden and orchard 


(Continued on page 968.) 


The Snowy Owl, a Notable Guardian of Grain Fields 
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END THE CONTROVERSY 

No possible good can be accomplished 
by prolonging an aggravating issue be- 
tween those flour buyers who are repre- 
sented by the National Federated Flour 
Clubs and the millers, represented by 
the Millers’ National Federation. These 
organizations should come together for 
a common purpose and, setting aside all 
former differences of opinion, proceed to 
the preparation of a sales contract rea- 
sonably satisfactory both to buyer and 
seller. 

The longer such action is postponed, 
the greater the confusion which will 
exist in the markets concerning sales 
terms, and the more opportunity there 
will be for individual forms, provocative 
of litigation and untrustworthy in their 
legal aspect, as well as for conflicting 
and troublesome interpretations of exist- 
ing sales contracts. Such confusion leads 
inevitably to demoralization. | There 
should be an accepted and recognized 
standard which is fair to both sides. 

It is nonsense to say that no agree- 
ment can be arrived at, or that a dead- 
lock exists which cannot be broken. 
Men of business must proceed in a 
businesslike manner to adjust their dif- 
ferences, and cannot admit that a dead- 
lock is possible between those who are 
trying to accomplish something mutually 
satisfactory to the people they represent. 

It cannot be denied that the National 
Federated Flour Clubs represents a con- 
siderable element in the trade whose 
wishes should be considered. If the de- 
mands of this element are unreasonable 
they can be modified. If, from the stand- 
point of this organization, the Millers’ 
National Federation is wrong in its po- 
sition, and can be shown to be so, it can 
amend its attitude. There is always a 
meeting place, a basis of mutual agree- 
ment, in such matters which can be 
reached if, with fair intent and open 
minds, both sides to a controversy 
earnestly and sincerely seek it. 

The Northwestern Miller contends that 
it is time to close this issue ‘and set the 
matter at rest, and that it is the duty 
of both the Millers’ National Federation 
and the National Federated Flour Clubs 
to comé together for the purpose. If 
the sales contract committee of the for- 
mer organization is unable to effect a 
settlement, it should retire and give 
place to a specially appointed committee 
capable of accomplishing the object for 
which it is appointed. The same is true 
of the committee of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs. The point is that 
the trade at large is weary of this pro- 
longed bickering and hair-splitting be- 
tween those it has delegated to represent 
it. It wants to be at peace on the basis 
of a sales contract fair to buyer and 
seller. It does not want postponements 
and evasions, it wants definite results. 

In the communication which follows, 
Mr. V. J. Petersen, president of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, invites “a 
meeting of the contract committees of 
both organizations, not for the purpose 
of discussing or revising the existing 
contracts, but to ‘start with a clean slate’ 
and for the purpose of devising a new 
universal purchase and sales contract, 
one that will be fair and equitable, and 


that will prove acceptable to both buyer 
and seller.” 

This invitation should not be ignored. 
It is the plain duty of the sales contract 
committtee of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration to accept it, and the duty of both 
committees to undertake the task of 
coming to an agreement in the right 
spirit. If they will do so, this vexed 
question can speedily be settled to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

Mr. Petersen’s communication follows: 

Curcaco, Inu., February 13, 1922. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I have read with a great deal of 
interest your article, “Getting Together,” 
in your issue of February 8, and have 
noted with considerable satisfaction 
some of the statements made, inasmuch 
as these statements coincide with the 
views I expressed to you in several com- 
munications on the subject. 

I must, however, take exception to 
your statement that “so far this sugges- 
tion has had no results, because each 
body was prepared to come to the meet- 
ing only with its existing contract form 
in hand.” 

In this connection I refer you to my 
letter of December 7, 1921, in which I 
advised you that the National Federated 
Flour Clubs’ contract committee was 
ready to meet the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration contract committee at any time 
to discuss and revise the existing con- 
tracts. Furthermore, the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs has repeatedly en- 
deavored to effect a meeting for this 
purpose, first, through the secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, then 
through the chairman of its sales con- 
tract committee and, this failing, through 
its president, but its efforts were made 
unavailing through the invariable reply 
that no such meeting could be had if the 
two points in dispute were to be dis- 
cussed, 

The National Federated Flour Clubs 
admits no deadlock on this subject. It 
believes a satisfactory solution can be 
found, and has offered suggestions to 
this effect to the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. The National Federated Flour 
Clubs still feels that if the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation shows an earnest de- 
sire and a fair and proper inclination, a 
satisfactory, fair and workable contract 
can be devised. 

Your suggestion for a meeting to col- 
lect data on the methods of selling flour 
in various markets does not appeal to 
me. Every miller doing business in mar- 
kets in which flour clubs are situated 
is conversant with the practices in those 
markets, and every flour man of course 
knows the terms on which the flour is 
contracted. Such a meeting as you sug- 
gest would, therefore, appear to me to 
be merely a waste of time and effort, and 
would not result in any real accomplish- 
ment, 

The National Federated Flour Clubs’ 
contract committee offered a date for a 
meeting with the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration contract committee some months 
ago for the purpose of devising a new 
contract. This offer was declined at the 
time for the reason that the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation committee was in- 
structed not to entertain discussion on 


the subjects of “f.o.b. mill” and “net 
weights when packed.” Now that the 
situation has changed somewhat and 
“considerable water has flown under the 
bridge,” we again invite through the 
medium of your publication a meeting of 
the contract committees of both organi- 
zations, not for the purpose of discuss- 
ing or revising the existing contracts, 
but to “start with a clean slate” and for 
the purpose of devising a new universal 
purchase and sales contract, one that 
will be fair and equitable, and that will 
prove acceptable to both buyer and 
seller. 
Very truly yours, 
National. Feperatep Fiour Cuvss, 
V. J. Perersen, 
President. 


WHAT YE SHALL EAT 


The verbatim report of the hearing 
conducted on February 16 by Dr. Royal 
S. Copeland, commissioner of health of 
New York City, regarding the proposed 
ordinance prohibiting the sale of bleached 
flour, is illuminating as an indication of 
what would happen to the good people of 
New York if Dr. Copeland had his way. 
The bleaching or artificial maturing of 
flour is clearly a minor issue in Dr. Cope- 
land’s eyes; his avowed purpose is to 
tell the nearly six million people of New 
York City what they shall eat, and then 
to use the city government to see that 
they eat it. 

His objection to the bleaching of flour, 
as clearly stated by himself in the course 
of the hearing, is not that it renders it 
deleterious to health, but that it makes 
it white. “Bear in mind in your discus- 
sion,” he said to the millers and others 
present, “that we do not contend that 
bleaching flour, in and of itself, makes it 
harmful.” ‘This naturally elicited a ques- 
tion as to the grounds on which the 
learned doctor was seeking to prohibit 
the sale of bleached flour. His answer 
was enough to solve all doubts: 

“We have it within our power to do 
this, and we are on a campaign. This 
is going to be followed by a campaign 
urging our people to make use of whole 
wheat. We are going to urge our people 
to eat bread that is made containing the 
minerals and the vital substances of the 
cereal, and white flour, I hope, is going 
to become very unpopular in this town.” 
Shortly thereafter, when Mr. Ismert said 
something about the demand for white 
flour, Dr. Copeland retorted: “You seem 
to be laboring under the idea that New 
York is going to demand white flour and 
white bread. If we do not fall down on 
this matter, there won’t be any demand 
for white flour after a while.” 

Later in the hearing, in order to leave 
no doubts as to his view of the nutritive 
value of white bread, Dr. Copeland de- 
clared that “white flour, derived as it is, 
husks taken off, all the elements taken 
off which go to make for the upbuilding 
of the human body—two loaves of it is 
about equal to a pound of candy.” 

The conclusion of his remarks com- 
pletely let the cat out of the bag. “We 
are aiming,” he said, “to have our stand- 
ards mean this to the New York citizens, 
that the board of health says this is the 
kind of food you ought to eat.” In other 
words, Dr. Copeland conceives of the 
board of which he is the president as 
authorized, not simply to protect the peo- 
ple of New York against impure, fraud- 
ulent, misbranded or otherwise illegal 
foodstuffs, but likewise to tell the public 
what sort of food it ought to eat, and to 
urge the passage of municipal ordinances 
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prohibiting the sale of such foods as the 
doctor himself does not approve of. 

Passing by, for the moment, all ques- 
tion of the relative merits of white and 
graham flour, this assumption of a pa- 
ternal, or rather maternal, authority by 
a department of the New York City gov- 
ernment is utterly preposterous. Sup- 
pose Dr. Copeland, instead of being a 
disciple of the illustrious Branny Mc- 
Cann, were a vegetarian. His conviction 
that the eating of meat was injurious 
would doubtless be just as strong as his 
present certainty with regard to white 
flour, and his conception of the func- 
tions of his office would inevitably lead 
him to call on the city authorities to ban 
the sale of meat. 

No government, city or state, which 
has the faintest notion of what it is do- 
ing can possibly countenance such an 
absurd and dangerous assumption of 
authority. Its duty is plainly to protect 
the public against fraud, deception or 
the use of deleterious ingredients in food- 
stuffs, but there its function ends. It 
cannot undertake to legislate the public 
into a taste for cabbage, or out of one 
for brussels sprouts. People have often 
been known to have acute indigestion 
after eating lobsters, and hundreds have 
died from oyster poisoning, but hitherto 
no city government has attempted to do 
more than endeavor to have the lobsters 
and oysters offered for sale in a reason- 
ably fresh condition. 

As regards the relative values of white 
and graham flour, the verdict has been 
given too often and too clearly to be 
worth repeating. Whatever Dr. Cope- 
land, the learned Dr. Kellogg, of Battle 
Creek, whom Dr. Copeland quoted with 
profound admiration, and the estimable 
humorist Branny McCann, whom Dr. 
Copeland oddly forgot to quote, may say 
on the subject, the fact remains that the 
American people overwhelmingly demand 
white flour, and no galaxy of health 
commissioners, patent breakfast food 
peddlers and newspaper gibberers will 
ever talk them out of their faith. 

It is curious, however, that Dr. Cope- 
land should subscribe to the belief that 
the public has been deluded into this 
preference for white bread by the mill- 
ers themselves. Surely he ought to know 
that it is far more profitable to grind up 
ninety-five per cent of the wheat into 
flour, sold at flour prices, than to dis- 
pose of twenty-five per cent of it as 
cattle feed. At present straight flour 
is worth about four cents a pound, and 
wheat millfeed about a cent and a half; 
if the millers could include all or most 
of this byproduct in their flour, they 
would gain from forty to fifty cents on 
every hundred pounds of wheat ground. 

Doubtless some of Dr. Copeland’s 
views on the subject of food values are 
due to the fact that he is by profession 
an ophthalmologist, by taste a homeop- 
athist, and by practice something of a 
politician. As an authority on the eye, 
he is well fitted to prescribe for New 
York’s stomach; as a proponent of the 
“like cures like” theory of medicine, he is 
fully justified in recommending bran as 
a remedy for the branny state of mind, 
and as a politician, and erstwhile mayor 
of Ann Arbor, he sees the delights of 
telling a large city what it shall and 
shall not do. 

Whatever else the hearing in New 
York may have accomplished, it has been 
of great value in clearly defining the po- 
sition of the eminent disciple of Branny 
McCann who now apparently controls 
the food destinies of that city. About 


flour bleaching he cares nothing and ap- 
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parently knows less; he has made no new 
discoveries of its possible injurious ef- 
fects, and he objects to it solely because 
it helps the millers to give the people of 
the United States the kind of flour they 
want. What he wants to do is to launch 
a campaign in favor of his particular 
theories of nutrition; to tell the people 
of New York what the board of health 
advises them to eat, and to make it il- 
legal to offer for sale foodstuffs to 
which he personally objects. 

The real issue, therefore, is not at all 
between Dr. Copeland and the millers, 
but between Dr. Copeland and the peo- 
ple of New York. If the latter are will- 
ing to have Mayor Hylan’s administra- 
tion tell them what to eat, the rest of 
the country, including the flour millers, 
can only marvel that so large a city 
should be so incredibly pusillanimous. 


NEEDS INVESTIGATION 

A St. Louis correspondent incloses a 
clipping from a local newspaper which 
- in his opinion is interesting. It is to the 
effect that the Secretary of the Navy 
has recently commended seven sailors of 
the cruiser Huron for heroism displayed 
in the rescue of four of their shipmates 
from a gas filled flour hold. 

It appears that the accident occurred 
last August. A detail had gone to the 
hold to “break out” flour. The first sea- 
man to enter was immediately overcome 
by gas “generated by damp flour.” ‘Two 
others went to his assistance, but were 
rendered unconscious by the gas, and an- 
other attempting a rescue likewise was 
overcome. All were finally saved by the 
exertions of the men who were officially 
commended, 

A chemist, being asked an opinion in 
regard to this matter, said: “The only 
possible gas that I can see that would, 
in rare cases, be developed would be 
due to the flour getting wet, and the 
natural yeasts that may be present in 
some flours would start a fermentation, 
yielding carbonic acid gas. In a con- 
fined space the amount of gas would not 
be very large to cause a man to be 
overcome. For instance, quite a number 
of home brewers who have been working 
in cellars have been overcome by the 
same gas. Flour properly kept would 
certainly never cause trouble of this 
kind, People overcome by carbonic acid 
gas, if brought out in the air, will 
promptly revive, providing they are not 
left too long in, the vitiated air. There 
is a cave in Italy, called the Dog’s Cave, 
where a man may go in without any ill 
effect, but dogs, being near the ground 
with their breathing apparatus, are 
promptly overcome. Taking them out in 
the air, the dogs promptly revive.” 

Commenting on this accident, the afore- 
mentioned correspondent says: “The par- 
ticular lot of flour on the cruiser Huron 
must have possessed unique qualifications 
for the generation of poisonous gas, and 
it seems to me the War department is 
asleep. Just think what could have been 
done with a flour parapet on the western 
front during the great war. We can 
see the German hordes approaching and 
can hear the sharp, crisp command, ‘Ap- 
ply water,’ and, presto, they topple over 
like ninepins, asphyxiated by carbonic 
acid gas. It is safe to assume that the 
remainder of the enemy, if any remained, 
would not blame the flour for the ter- 
rible havoc wrought, but as they were 
travelling on light stomachs, they prob- 
ably would partake of the Staff of Life 
in the form of bread, and so complete 
the deadly work. 


“The awful catastrophe which occurred 
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on the cruiser Huron should be investi- 
gated by a Senate committee, and the 
stigma on white flour removed. We sug- 
gest that said committee include senators 
Lodge and Newberry as, without the aid 
of these luminaries, any momentous 
question or mystery cannot be decided or 
solved. We crave your good offices in 
this respect.” 

The Northwestern Miller is glad to in- 
dorse this suggestion, with the amend- 
ment that Senator Reed be added to the 
committee, the generation of deadly 
gases being his specialty. No doubt the 
flour used on the Huron was white, and 
the proposed investigation would give 
Branny McCann an opportunity to ap- 


pear before the committee with an im-. 


passioned plea that, profiting by the ter- 
rible experience on the cruiser, the gov- 
ernment forbid its use in the navy, sub- 
stituting therefor the kind of flour from 
which is made his miracle loaf, which 
he declares to be “a contribution to the 
public health greater in value than any 
medical discovery of the last ten years, 
measured by the potential benedictions 
of its every crumb.” 


THE POWER OF BUNK 

A gentleman named Pelton, A. S. Pel- 
ton, who says he is the president of the 
Pelton Publishing Company, of Meriden, 
Connecticut, has apparently taken a 
fancy to the editor of The Northwestern 
Miller and desires vastly to improve his 
present lowly estate. 

In a communication, printed in two 
colors and embellished at the top with 
the portrait of a clean-shaven, wall-eyed 
person with a prominent and protruding 
ear, who is wearing a most remarkable 
collar and a striped necktie of pre-war 
vintage, the would-be benefactor of the 
editor declares as follows: “I can in- 
crease rapidly the number of dollars you 
earn each week. I can awaken imme- 
diately masterly brain powers slumber- 
ing within you. I can help you perma- 
nently to enjoy unexpected happiness in 
the future.” 

Mr. Pelton makes all these amazing 
declarations with exclamation points, 
italics and capitals, thereby to accent 
their forcefulness. He says: “Yes! All 
of these glad gifts—money, power, hap- 
piness—may be yours in far greater 
measure than you now possess. It won't 
cost you a cent to let me prove my 
claims. Already five hundred thousand 
others have tried it; now, why not you?” 

Continuing, he relates that a few years 
ago he privately offered his secret to a 
handful of men, from “business and pro- 
fessional leaders down to the nose-to- 
the-grindstone class.” Then he “quietly 
sat back and watched for results.” He 
did not have to wait long, he says. On 
the fourth day, a grateful beneficiary 
named Wilke wrote that the results of 
one day’s reading netted him three hun- 
dred dollars. On the seventh day came 
word from L. H. Wood that in five 
days’ time he gained five hundred dollars. 
Mr. Heistand, on the ninth day, wrote 
that his first week’s benefit was nine 
hundred dollars. On the fifteenth day 
there came from Mr. A. A. Murray the 
gratifying assurance that he “wouldn’t 
part with it for a thousand dollars,” 
while C. D. Van Vechten, on the nine- 
teenth day, declared that it would be 
worth to him “from three thousand to 
thirty thousand dollars.” 

After that such letters as the follow- 
ing “tumbled in”: “First few pages en- 
abled me to get a raise of fifty per cent 
in my salary.” “Has already increased 
my income by five thousand dollars year- 


ly.” “Jumped from nineteen dollars a 
week to a.three thousand dollar a year 
superintendent’s job.” “My income has 
increased two hundred per cent.” “Have 
risen from fifteen dollars to one hundred 


‘ dollars a week.” 


Mr. Pelton says: “But that’s not all! 
From every side, in addition to amazing 
stories of soaring salaries, came thrilling 
tales of sudden and unexpected rewards 
in new mind powers discovered, in trou- 
bles overcome, in weak, personal faults 
turned into strong, dominant manhood, 
of ambitions realized, of all around hap- 
piness won. ‘Today, just a few years 
since that experiment, over five hundred 
thousand men and women have found my 
method works. From ditch diggers to 
diplomats, from paupers to financiers, it 
has shown how to make more money, 
taste greater happiness and develop bril- 
liant, forceful, creative minds. It will 
do the same to you.” 

After several more equally hysterical 
and ecstatic paragraphs, Mr. Pelton dis- 
closes the secret to be found in the pe- 
rusal and study of a book, “The Power 
of Will,’ written by one Frank Chan- 
ning Haddock, which he offers to send 
“for five days’ free reading,” at the end 
of which time, “if you believe it too 
good to miss, then it is yours for a small 
reduced price. Otherwise mail it back, 
and that ends it.” It appears that the 
price of the book is three dollars. 

Inclosed with this generous proposi- 
tion are several leaflets containing a 
large number of testimonials with ad- 
dresses, apparently bona fide, showing 
what has been accomplished through ap- 
plication of the method set forth in the 
“world famous” book. ‘These are en- 
thusiastic and specific enough to convince 
any person of average feeble mind that 
by merely purchasing and studying the 
book he can go and do likewise. 

The editor 6f The Northwestern Mill- 
er, being thus approached by the gentle- 
man of the wall eyes, the protuberant 
ear, the prodigious collar and the pre- 
war striped tie, refrains from respond- 
ing favorably, and stupidly refuses even 
to receive a copy of “The Power of 
Will” on suspicion, being hopelessly con- 
firmed in the belief that there are no 
“masterful brain powers” slumbering 
within him susceptible of awakening, and 
that neither Mr. Pelton, of Meriden, Con- 
necticut, nor yet Mr. Frank Channing 
Haddock, author of the “world famous” 
volume, can by any possibility insure 
him “unexpected happiness in the future.” 
He stubbornly believes this despite the 
statements in the two-colored communi- 
cation and the many testimonials printed 
in the accompanying leaflets. Any of 
the readers of The Northwestern Miller 
who desire to avail themselves of the 
opportunity which he perversely neglects 
are, no doubt, at liberty to do so. Mr. 
Pelton’s philanthropic intent is probably 
so catholic in its scope that he would be 
willing to extend the same privilege to 
others on the same terms. 

Mr. Pelton has probably sent through 
the mails many hundred thousands of 
these proposals, and doubtless it pays 
him to do so, otherwise he would quit 
philanthropy as unprofitable. From 
these he must receive a certain propor- 
tion of favorable responses. Of the 
books sent out for five day examination, 
in reply to requests, some are doubtless 
returned, but a sufficient number are 
kept and ultimately paid for to make 
the entire transaction worth while. 

Assuming that such a book costs fifty 
cents to manufacture, there would be a 
profit of two dollars and a half on each 
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copy sold, which, in the aggregate, would 
amount to a handsome sum. The profit 
may be more or less than that suggested 
as a possibility; in any event it would 
surely be sufficient to make the enter- 
prise pay. 

Although the appearance and the lan- 
guage of the proposition reeks of arrant 
quackery, yet its promoters are careful 
to keep within the limits of the post 
office rules concerning permissible mail 
matter, and it would be difficult to estab- 
lish fraud or even fraudulent intent. It 
would be possible to contend that a care- 
ful and persistent study of the precepts 
set forth in the book actually would, un- 
der certain conditions, produce satisfac- 
tory results, and to adduce in evidence 
many testimonials to this effect. 

Notwithstanding all this, there un- 
doubtedly exists a “catch” in this propo- 
sition, and a more careful and discrimi- 
nating examination of the facts by the 
post office authorities might make it so 
clear as to justify them in forbidding 
the use of the mails for this and similar 
proposals, including some made by cer- 
tain correspondence schools, which, it 
not actually fraudulent, are designed to 
take advantage of the weakness of hu 
man nature and of the fact that a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of human be- 
ings are lacking in common sense and 
can easily be parted from a few dollars 
by a plausible and apparently honest 
appeal to their dormant ambitions. 

No doubt the majority of those who 
receive the book on trial become con- 
vinced, after a cursory examination of 
its pages, that they also have latent brain 
powers which only need awakening by 
systematic training, study and effort, 
such as it prescribes, to enable them to 
command the greatly increased income 
held out as an incentive. ‘The smaller 
their intelligence and common sense the 
greater their faith in their own slumber- 
ing abilities. In the expectation of 
earnestly and persistently following the 
principles and practices set forth by the 
“world famous” Haddock, they willingly 
send three dollars to the grandiloquent 
Pelton. Probably for a brief time they 
endeavor to follow the prescription, but 
in the vast majority of cases, while the 
spirit may be willing the flesh is weak, 
and soon mental lassitude,.the stronger 
attractions of jazz music or other temp- 
tations assail them to the end that noth- 
ing comes of the adventure in will de- 
velopment except that which Pelton has 
pelted into his Meriden, Connecticut, 
strong box. — 

Similar are the results in many of the 
correspondence school proposals. If all 
of those who enthusiastically entered on 
these courses persevered to the end, 
there would be no profit in it for the 
schools, but so many, having paid the 
various fees demanded, fall by the way- 
side after an ineffectual attempt at reg- 
ularity and persistence of study that the 
promoters of such schemes wax prosper- 
ous. Taking advantage of the inherent 
weakness of average human nature may 
be within the letter of the law, but mor- 
ally it is on a par with wildcat mining 
enterprises and the operations of the 
confidence man. Possibly the post office 
authorities may by a stricter interpreta- 
tion of regulations find a way of elimi- 
nating from the mails such proposals as 
those -which Mr. Pelton so ingeniously 
circulates. If so it would doubtless help 
conserve the slender resources of the 
feeble-minded population of the country, 
and save many dollars for the half-wits 
always anxious to achieve success by 
some extraneous and miraculous method. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST IMPORTED FLOUR 





British Millers Declare War on Importer, and Announce Their Intention of 
Banishing Foreign Flour, at Least in Theory—Action Directed 
Against Colonies as Well as United States 


Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 15.—British mill- 
ers have declared war against the flour 
importer and his article of trade, and, 
in theory, intend to banish imported flour 
of all kinds and description from this 
country. It matters not to them whether 
it is shipped by their brothers in Canada 
and Australia, or whether it comes from 
the United States or any other country. 
The thing that looms largest in their 
vision is the competition they have to 
meet from such flours and which they 
cannot brook. 

In a measure they are themselves to 
blame for the very unsatisfactory posi- 
tion in which t find themselves today. 
They were caught on a falling market 
with large purchases of wheat, showing 
a loss of between 20s and 30s per qr. 
In order to cover this loss they agreed 
among themselves to keep up the price 
of flour instead of allowing it to follow 
the trend of the market. 

Meantime, Canada having harvested a 
big crop and being shut out of the 
American markets, the mills had to find 
an outlet for their flour, and the most 
natural field to which to turn their at- 
tention was the United Kingdom. They 
made a bold bid for business, offered at 
attractive prices, and have secured the 
bulk of the orders for flour throughout 
the season. Many thousands of bags of 
Canadian flour have been bought and 
distributed by the importers in the vari- 
ous markets, and bakers and country 
millers have been eager buyers of the 
cheap yet satisfactory flour. Other mills 
often found themselves left behind in the 
race for business, and among them were 
the British mills. 

Gradually the cheap Canadian offers 
forced the market down, but for a long 
time the British mills were serenely un- 
concerned and continued to ask their high 
prices. A certain amount of their flour 
was bought, as the baker found that a 
mixture of Canadian and home milled 
flour made an excellent loaf, which 
pleased the public and brought him in- 
creased business. At length, however, 
the British millers awoke to the fact that 
their limited sales were not entirely due 
to trade depression, but to the popu- 
larity of Canadian flour with their cus- 
tomers. 

This, therefore, must be faced and 
combated, and thereupon they started a 
price cutting campaign. They reduced 
their prices drastically in order to under- 
sell Canadian flour, introduced selling 
ahead, and made frantic attempts to cap- 
ture the trade. So drastic were the cuts 
that in many cases the mills have been 
oan A at a loss, and, although the im- 
porter has felt their competition keenly, 
the millers have not succeeded in wrest- 
ing his trade from him. 

Disappointed and dissatisfied, the mill- 
ers have been considering ways and 
means of improving their trade, and the 
only expedient they can think of is to 
make war against imported flour. The 
means to be employed have not been 


divulged, if they have, indeed, been . 


formulated, but the call has gone forth 
to present a united front and to act 
en masse. Herein lies the weakness of 
the campaign, for the British miller is 
mostly a law unto himself, and if he 
wants to buy imported flour for mixing 
purposes he will, and if he sees the 
unwisdom of underselling in order to 
oust his competitor, he will refuse to 
cut his own throat. 

Hitherto, since decontrol, the British 
millers have concentrated on the home 
market. In pre-war days they did an 
extensive export business which absorbed 
their surplus output, and it would seem 
that they are at last awaking to the fact 
that they must go after the export trade. 
In this lies one of the remedies for the 
home situation. 

Another point is that in their attitude 
toward imported flour the British millers 
lose sight of the fact that “the enemy” 
is really a friend. If they had not to 
face the competition of over-sea flour 
the competition among themselves would 
be tremendously increased. In order to 
fill the consumptive requirements more 


mills would be erected, many more than 
would be actually necessary, and each of 
these pouring its supplies on the market 
would create a worse evil than at present 
exists. A British miller once remarked, 
when discussing this subject, that—‘he 
would rather face the devil he knew than 
the devil he did not know,” and these may 
be the sentiments of many another miller 
in the United Kingdom. 

The first gun, as it were, to be fired in 
the campaign was an article by an anony- 
mous writer, signing himself “Militant,” 
entitled, “The Milling Industry: Its Diffi- 
culties and Possibilities. Principles of 
Policy.” This article appeared in Mill- 
ing of Feb. 4, and has also been circu- 
lated in pamphlet form. 

In introducing the article the editor 
of Milling unburdens himself as follows: 

“The enemy has long been in our 
midst, and both by means of espionage 
and open methods, foreign flour has been 
coming into our ge | in a seemingly 
never-ending stream. Now war has been 
declared. ur barrage has fallen, and 
we trust that the pen of ‘Militant’ is 
going to prove mightier than the sword. 
British milled flour for the British public 
is what we have to fight for. In the war 
preceding this present outbreak, attack- 
ing troops were told to keep close up to 
the barrage and victory was assured. We 
ask our readers to keep close to the bar- 
rage, so ably put down by ‘Militant,’ by 
sending us their criticisms and opinions 
immediately after reading the article. 

“For weeks to come, space in our pa- 
per will be reserved for letters, on the 
subject, received. Each letter will add 
to the zest of the campaign, and will be 
a direct blow aimed at the imported flour 
trade. Sufficient blows delivered in a 
spirit full of the ‘will to conquer’ will 
make victory ours. The length of the 
war depends greatly upon the attitude 
of millers. Half measures will be fatal 
to the interest of the trade, but we have 
no doubt as to the result if the move- 
ment is one full of ardor.” 

With very little maneuvering the writ- 
er of the article takes direct aim at the 
“enemy,” the flour importer and his im- 
ported flour, thus: 

“As an inland miller, I want to make 
the readers of Milling realize what the 
flour importer is doing in this country, 
and may do. In the year 1920, the im- 
ports of flour into Great Britain and 
Ireland amounted to 4,788,000 sacks; in 
the year just concluded they amounted 
to 6,700,000 sacks. If this ratio of in- 
crease is maintained we may expect 9,- 
000,000 sacks this year unless swift and 
decisive action is taken. 

“How can this transatlantic hurricane 
of cheap flour be abated? The British 
importers and factors will not relax their 
efforts to get business, the bakers will 
not boycott the flour, and no government 
could tax it and remain in office. Even 
if we wished for a tax or subsidy—which 
we do not—it may be taken for granted 
that no government would assist us. We 
must, therefore, rely entirely on our col- 
lective initiative and resource. Lord 
Leverhulme, one of our greatest indus- 
trialists, says: “The English have pushed 
their fortunes, never by the aid of gov- 
ernment, but, on the contrary, almost al- 
ways in the teeth of government oppo- 
sition.’ 

“Several factors enable the principal 
makers of imported flour to undercut us. 
The exchange is in their favor; the small- 
er initial cost of sites; buildings built 
of lumber (timber) ; the low cost of their 
short-system roller plants; small clean- 
ing plants; cheap coal; natural water 
power; low differential rates, etc. These 
things account, to a great extent, for our 
trade being depressed and restricted. In 
this loss of trade there is not one re- 
deeming feature. It seriously affects 
millers, work people, the agricultural 
world, and the national revenue. Looked 
at from any angle, the business belongs 
to us. We are compelled to import 
wheat, but we have every conceivable 
facility for converting it into flour, and, 
may I add, we intend to do so. 

“Flour per 100 lbs (protected by a 


tariff wall) is selling today in the United 
States of America at 12s, which, at the 
current price of wheat in that country, 
leaves such a good margin of profit 
that the surplus from their mills, prob- 
ably made on Saturday and Sunday, can 
be sacrificed at a much lower price here. 
Lord Burnham said recently: ‘Those of 
us who are afraid of competition are not 
fit to live. Competition has done us all 
good. Competition rouses our strength 
and renews our youth.’ This, of course, 
is only partly true. There is a competi- 
tion that is both reasonable and healthy, 
as well as a competition that simply 
defies us. We may be fighting causes 
over which we have no control. 

“We are told today that all motion 
is relative. So it is. Watch those ves- 
sels loaded with flour heading for our 
ports, and as movements of this kind 
increase, so in exact proportion does 
motion cease in our home mills. That is 
a fact so evident that it needs no in- 
sistence. Nearly 7,000,000 sacks of flour 
per annum imported into Great Britain 
and Ireland. Think of it! That alone 
would keep over 50 of our mills running 
full time throughout the year, each hav- 
ing an output of 2,500 sacks per week, 
and the offal would be in this country. 
Would not that reduce our stocks? 

“American millers have what I might 
call a definite tendential aim. They make 
no secret of the fact that they are per- 
fecting their organization in this coun- 
try, by which they hope to make much 
larger sales. They have well-paid trav- 
ellers, experienced commission agents, 
with clearly defined territories, buying 
agents with substantial financial re- 
sources, bright advertisements, in fact 
everything calculated to increase their 
existing large turnover; and, we can rest 
assured, all that alert brains, unlimited 
money and highly organized effort can 
do will be done. We are, therefore, face 
to face with a naked fact, a disagreeable 
reality, and a problem that can and 
should be solved.” 

The writer goes on to say: “The enemy 
is at our gates. Shall we stand up to 
it or take it lying down? Shall we strip 
for it? Are we to remain on the de- 
fensive or shall we co-operate in a well- 
ordered offensive? For the overthrow 
of the trade in imported flour we should 
rally round one standard. Some scheme 
can be fashioned to deal with the situa- 
tion. A scheme that is legally perma- 
nent but fluid. One that can be put into 
commission at any time when imported 
flour appears on the markets. Millers, 
on being notified from headquarters, 
could act collectively on all matters re- 
quiring joint action, without sacrificing 
their position as independent traders. 
This policy has worked very successfully 
in one or two of our industrial centers 
in the past, where a powerful milling 
company has attempted undercutting. It 
could most certainly be adopted on a 
larger scale.” 

Unity of action among millers is next 
strongly urged, and the sinking of all 
differences and prejudices. “Let us pre- 
pare ourselves,” says “Militant,” “by ev- 
ery legitimate exercise of mutual help, 
to provide all the flour required for our 
own country, and that will mean the 
highest possible output from our mills. 
A scheme on a working basis is required 
which will bring peace, quietness and 
prosperity to the trade, and a unity that 
every one desires. 

“A secret conference behind closed 
doors would be preferable, to which both 
milling engineers and milling journalists 
should be admitted, but all outsiders 
barred. All those attending should come 
with open minds, forgetting their antipa- 
thies and prejudices. We small millers 
must put on one side the fallacy that the 
leviathans are out to exterminate us. 
We must drop the parochial method of 
thinking, and look a little further than 
the parish pump. We are not altogether 
blameless. In one breath we denounce 
the port firms for taking part of our 
local trade, and the next moment we 
order substantial consignments of im- 
ported flour for mixing (personally I am 
innocent of this particular crime). 

“On the other hand, the large millers 
who are doing their best to combat for- 
eign made flour should attend the meet- 
ings, realizing that the small man has a 
right to live and pay his way. Mutual 
interests would then be recognized. We 
have within our ranks commercial states- 
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men and strategists. Let us make use of 
them. General principles of policy must 
be hammered out and firmly established, 
principles that should have the hearty 
concurrence of all concerned, and the 
meetings of the conference should con- 
tinue until the agreement is concluded 
and signed.” 

Two of nine suggestions put forward 
by “Militant” for the consideration of 
his brother millers are: “First, should 
British millers form themselves into a 
company, place their own wheat buyers 
abroad, own their own elevators, steam- 
ships and bakeries? An enterprise of 
this character would mean money, but 
an appeal could be made to the public 
for a subscription large enough to in- 
clude a powerful reserve defense fund. 
There is at the moment plenty of unem- 
ployed capital in the country. 

“Secondly, there are two classes of 
flour buyers: (a) those who will pay a 
good price for quality, and (b) those 
whose first consideration is price. It is 
the latter class which seriously affects 
our balance sheets, and would make us 
content with a microscopical margin ot 
profit per sack, or none at all. They not 
only purchase imported flour direct, but 
also indirectly from the home miller who 
mixes. Is it possible to stop this double 
loss of trade by baking up our own 
flour?” 

Among the suggestions is one in re- 
gard to a publicity campaign and an 
other in regard to developing the export 
trade, which others have urged would b« 
the most effective method of combating 
the menace of imported flour in the hom: 
markets, but hitherto British millers 
since decontrol, have simply concentrate 
on maintaining the home trade and hav: 
almost entirely neglected the building up 
of an export trade. Now it would seem 
that the three important things aimed 
at by the British millers are: 

1, To capture the business of the 
importers. 

2. Collective advertising to increas 
the popularity and consumption of white 
flour and bread. 

3. An export trade. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


BRIEF ON MATURED FLOUR 


New York Health Department Delays Action 
on Proposed Anti-Bleaching Ordinance 
to Permit Opposing Arguments 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 25.—As a 
result of the hearing before Dr. Royal 
S. Copeland here recently, on his pro- 
posed ordinance prohibiting the sale of 
bleached flour in New York City, the 
health department has promised to delay 
action, in order to permit the submission 
of a brief, through which testimony from 
those interested in the millers’ side of the 
case may be presented, showing how such 
action as the health department contem- 
plates would work a hardship on farmers 
of the wheat growing states. 

Dr. Copeland’s objection to the sale of 
treated flour is only a minor incident 
in this mattef when compared with his 
avowed determination, through propa- 
ganda sent out by his department, to 
educate the people to eat whole wheat 
flour and to drive white flour off the 
market. Viewed in any light, this phase 
of the matter is serious, because the head 
of a department in a large city, in the 
pay of that city, is openly declaring him- 
self as willing to start a campaign to 
carry out a purely personal desire that 
will work a great injury to many inter- 
ests without benefiting anybody. 

W. QuaAcKENBUSH. 











CHINA’S CROP OUTLOOK POOR 

Seatrte, Wasu., Feb. 25.—R. S. Mc- 
Carl, of the Portland Flouring Mills Co., 
who recently returned from the Orient, 
reports that the wheat crop prospects 
in China are poor, that there was no rain 
up to the latter part of January, when 
he left, and a crop failure was predicted; 
that this was further borne out in later 
advices that China will have only 20 per 
cent of a normal crop, and will have to 
import wheat on a large scale; also that 
the Manchurian crop last year was only 
one third of normal and was sold in 
Siberia, where better prices were ob- 
tainable than in Japan and, consequent- 
ly, the Japanese had to buy their require- 
ments in America and Australia. 

W. C. Tirrany. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FOREIGN INTEREST IN PACIFIC MILLS 





Bunge Concern, Which Controls Large Grain and Milling Business in Holland, 
Belgium and Argentina, May Acquire an Interest 
in Partland Flouring Mills Plant 


Seatrie, Wasu., Feb. 25.—As previous- 
ly reported, the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., of Portland and Seattle, grain ex- 
porter, a subsidiary company of P. N. 
Gray & Co. of New York, and the 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., of Chicago, has 
been placed in charge of the mills of the 
Portland Flouring Mills Co. and the 
warehouses and elevators of the Pacific 
Coast Elevator Co., for a period of 90 
days, by the syndicate of banks under 
which the company has been operating 
for the last year. At the expiration of 
90 days the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
will be given an option to buy the mills 
and elevators. 

P. N. Gray, now at Portland, states 
that if valuation comes up to expecta- 
tion it is quite likely that the properties 
will be taken over. Charles Herschler, 
director of Bunge & Co., Amsterdam, 
and M. Marx, director of Bunge & 
Borne, wheat exporters, Buenos Aires, 
came to Portland with Mr. Gray, and, 
with him, are examining the plants. If 
they so recommend, the Bunge interests 
may become interested in the operation 
of the mills and elevators. 

The valuation of the plants will take 
30 days, after which findings will be sub- 
mitted to the principals. 

W. C. Tirrany. 
* * 

Bunge & Borne is not only one of the 
largest of the Argentine grain exporting 
firms, but owns a controlling interest in 
the S. A. de Molinos Harineros y Eleva- 
dores de Granos, South America’s prin- 
cipal milling firm, operating the widely 
known “Mills of the River Plate” at 
Buenos Aires. Mr. Marx is the milling 
company’s managing director. Bunge & 
Co. does a large grain and flour import- 
ing business in Holland and Belgium. 


GENERAL CROP SUMMARY 


Department of Agriculture Reports for First 
Half of February Indicate Further 
Wheat Deterioration in Kansas 


Crop conditions for the first half of 
February are covered in reports received 
by the Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates, United States Department of 
Agriculture, from its field agricultural 
statisticians in the different states. 

A considerable surplus of corn still re- 
mains on farms, and is being used freely 
to help the-farm feed supply. Prices 
are gradually advancing, but marketing 
still continues slow. Planting is in prog- 
ress in southern Florida. 

Further deterioration of the wheat 
crop is reported in the central and west- 
ern counties of Kansas, due to the drouth 
and strong winds. The condition of the 
crop is only fair in Nebraska; rain is 
needed in the southwestern districts of 
the state and in southern Iowa. The 
early sown crop in Oklahoma is fair, but 
much of the late crop has not yet sprout- 
ed or is showing a poor stand. Some 
winter killing is reported in the north 
central states, except in the northern sec- 
tion, where the crop has been protected 
by snow. The condition in the eastern 
section of the country is generally good, 
and little damage reported. The condi- 
tion in the far western states is favor- 
able. General rains and warmer weath- 
er have benefited the crop considerably 
in California. 

The condition of the winter rye crop 
generally continues good. Some damage 
from alternate freezing and thawing is 
reported in Indiana. A considerable in- 
crease in acreage is reported in North 
Dakota. 

The outlook for the crop for 1922 is 
still uncertain, but some increase in acre- 
age is discussed. Increased sales of im- 
proved early seed are reported in 
Georgia, as early seed is necessary to 
escape weevil ravages. The soil is in ex- 
cellent condition for planting in Texas. 
Much interest in co-operative marketing 
is reported in South Carolina. 

The condition of the Irish potato crop 
in Florida is good, and the acreage in- 
creased over last year. Preparations are 
being made for early plantings in the 








southern states, and an increased acre- 
age is indicated. Considerable surplus 
still remains in the hands of farmers in 
North Dakota and Wisconsin. A slight 
increase in price is reported. 

The supply of farm labor is plentiful, 
and generally exceeds the demand. Farm- 
ers are employing as little help as pos- 
sible, and are doing their own work 
where they can manage to do so. Wages 
are reported as getting lower. 


RAINS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


General Precipitation Extends Through 
Practically the Entire Winter Wheat 
Belt, Breaking Long Drouth 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 25.—General 
rains, extending over practically all of 
the winter wheat belt, fell this week, 
breaking one of the longest winter 
drouths on record. Precipitation ranged 
from one half to two inches, and the dry 
condition of the soil permitted an un- 
usual percentage to go into the ground. 
The moisture resulted in more optimism 
over the next wheat crop, but the freez- 
ing weather which followed the rain cre- 
ated some uneasiness. Temperatures 
dropped 40 to 60 degrees in the South- 
west in the 24 hours following the rain- 
fall. Wheat is generally expected to 
make a good crop under normal spring 
and summer growing conditions, how- 
ever. D. S. Flora, meteorologist for Kan- 
sas, said: “Indications are that the rains 
will work wonders with the wheat. The 
exact condition of the crop is not known, 
and it will take time to determine how 
much of it has survived the long winter 
drouth. The rains extended generally 
over the wheat belt, and are the first real 
soaking the area has received since Sep- 
tember.” 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxtra., Feb. 25.—Lit- 
tle more than half an inch of rain fell 
on an average over the Southwest this 
week, and it was of only temporary bene- 
fit. Low temperatures shut off the show- 
ers after this light precipitation. Re- 
ports from the northwestern part of the 
state are a little more encouraging lately. 
From that section, as a matter of fact, 
have conte the only optimistic reports this 
year. Growers of Alfalfa County be- 
lieve that two thirds of the wheat plant- 
ed in that county is alive and will grow. 
The crop is better where it has been 
pastured. Pasturing was to be discon- 
tinued about March 1. The Oklahoma 
board of agriculture says that “it is the 
general belief that wheat now up on 
sandy land can stand very little wind, as 
the ground is so dry that it will very 
easily be blown out.” Federal agricul- 
tural department agents report that no 
green bugs have been found in Denton, 
Dallas, Collin and Cooke counties of 
Texas. 

Wicuira, Kansas, Feb. 25.—Early in 
the week this market was deluged with 
reports from west and south that rain 
must come at once to prevent entire loss 
of 5,000,000 acres of growing wheat west 
of here and in southwestern Oklahoma. 
High winds of the gale variety blew for 
one day, which was the cause of these 
reports, and the next day it rained from 
one half inch to two and a half inches 
over the entire drouth district. Reports 
from reliable sources indicate that wheat 
east of Pratt and Great Bend is in fair 
to good condition, as practically all of 
this section shows a top growth of a 
small but vigorous plant with a good 
stand. West of a line through these 
points, much of the acreage shows no 
signs of fall germination, but soil condi- 
tions are good and many of the old 
wheat growers out there expect a good 
stand to appear after a few days of 
growing weather following this week’s 
rain. The change to excellent growing 
crop conditions and a satisfactory price 
is bringing out farm reserves, country 
offerings being unusually large the last 
two days. 

Omana, Nes., Feb. 25.—Good rains 
have fallen over virtually all of the 
Nebraska wheat belt this week, and the 








winter wheat crop has been much bene- 
fited thereby. Reports from out in the 
state indicate that the crop, as a general 
thing, is in fairly good condition. 

Satina, Kawnsas, Feb. 25.—Kansas 
wheat fields were blessed by a wonderful 
rain this week, which extended over the 
entire wheat belt, with a precipitation 
of from one half to one inch. It was the 
first real rain since last October, and 
while some of the counties in the north- 
western part have had heavy snows, most 
of them have been devoid of moisture. 
Reports from the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co.’s elevators over the wheat area say 
the crop will not be as good as last year, 
but a lot better than has been reported. 

Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 25.—Weather 
has been particularly trying on winter 
wheat in this locality in recent weeks, 
and much of it does not look very vig- 
orous. Bare of its seasonable snow cov- 
ering, some of it has browned consider- 
ably. Ice has covered it for several days 
at a time, and-there was some fear that 
it would smother. However, it is too 
early to decide very definitely on its con- 
dition. 


DURUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


B. B. Sheffield and Milling Associates Form 
Minneapolis Concern—Increases in 
Capital Stock 


B. B. Sheffield and others associated 
with him in the milling business at Min- 
neapolis have incorporated the Minne- 
apolis Durum Products Co. The capital 
stock is $500,000, with a debt limit of 
$2,000,000. B. B. Sheffield is president, 
W. H. Sudduth vice president, W. D. 
Gregory secretary, and W. J. Russell 
treasurer. 

Mr. Sheffield and his associates have 
also increased the capital stock of their 
other milling companies, looking toward 
a further expansion of business. The 
Commander Mill Co.’s capital stock is 
increased from $1,250,000 to $1,355,000, 
the capital stock of the Empire Milling 
Co. from $500,000 to $530,000, the capital 
stock of the Big Diamond Mills Co. from 
$500,000 to $530,000, and the capital 
stock of the Commander Elevator Co. 
from $150,000 to $160,000. 











RAILROAD RATE LEGISLATION 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Feb. 25.—The Sen- 
ate has adopted a bill, introduced by 
Senator Cummins, of Iowa, chairman of 
the committee on interstate commerce, 
which relieves the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in its work of calculating 
the physical valuation of the railroads, 
of estimating the present replacement 
costs of the roads. 

The Commission has tentatively fixed 
the valuation of the railroads at $19,800,- 
000,000 for the purpose of calculating 
the guaranteed return under the trans- 
portation act of 1920. 

The House committee on interstate 
commerce this week commenced hearings 
on bills to repeal this guaranty section 
of the interstate commerce act. This 
question will eventually resolve itself in- 
to the question of whether the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the state rail- 
road commissions are to fix railroad 
rates. A-.majority of the House com- 
mittee seems at present opposed to the 
proposal to take the rate making power 
away from the central federal authority. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





GEORGE 8, JACKSON THANKED 

Bartimore, Mp., Feb. 25.—George S. 
Jackson, vice president Barnes-Jackson 
Co., Inc., grain exporters, has been hon- 
ored and commended for his war work 
on the International Food Commission 
and as chief aid to Herbert Hoover in 
London in 1918, in the following letter 
from Sir Auckland Geddes, British am- 
bassador to Washington: 

“T desire to take the opportunity af- 
forded me by the termination of the 
labors of the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies to convey to you an ex- 
pression of the thanks of His Majesty’s 
government for the valuable services ren- 
dered by you to the commission while* 
you were resident in London. Your co- 
operation in the work of that body was 
much appreciated by both His Majesty’s 
government and by the members of the 
commission.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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PILLSBURYS AT BUFFALO 


Minneapolis Company Secures an Option on 
Site That May Be Used in the Build- 
ing of a Milling Plant 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has secured an option on the 
old Mutual Transit Co.’s property in 
Buffalo, N. Y. This comprises a strip 
of ground 1,400 feet long, with improve- 
ments consisting of a large warehouse 
and a 3,000,000-bu modern elevator. If 
the Pillsbury company elects to exercise 
its option and purchase the property, it 
will be with the idea of later on build- 
ing a mill on same. 








FINAL RUSSIAN RELIEF CARGOES 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—Final ship- 
ments on account of Russian relief left 
Boston this week, cleaning up something 
over 1,000,000 bus wheat shipped through 
this port. The Braddock sailed with a 
full cargo of 281,000 bus bonded wheat 
for Black Sea ports, via Falmouth, Eng., 
and the Hinckley with a full cargo of 
206,210 bus bonded wheat for the same 
or Baltic ports, via Constantinople. 

Lack of available tonnage for moving 
grain through this port has resulted in 
European orders being declined by mer- 
chants here. Considerable grain is now 
on the way to Boston for shipment to 
the United Kingdom, but some difficulty 
is being experienced in finding space in 
regular liners. While there are scores 
of United States Shipping Board boats 
laid up here, few of them are suitable 
for carrying grain unless they are fitted 
for cargoes of this nature, and that 
would require considerable time. 

It is reported that nearly 2,000,000 
bus grain for Great Britain will pass 
through Boston during the next few 
weeks, some of it having already arrived. 
Much of the grain is corn. 


Louis W. DePass. 





PLANS WORLD WHEAT POOL 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 25.—It is re-. 
ported that Chairman Trethowan, of the 
Australian voluntary wheat pool, plans 
soon to visit this country. He is con- 
templating the organization of a world- 
wide wheat marketing scheme, in which 
Australia, Canada and the United States 
will become a part. It is claimed that 
his object is not to form a corner in 
wheat, but simply to interest the three 
countries mentioned in marketing their 
combined wheat crops. By placing the 
wheat upon the market only as it is re- 
quired, it is planned to conserve the in- 
terests of both the producer and the con- 
sumer; and, by arranging certain selling 
periods, to avoid the keen competition 
which would force the price of wheat 
downward, 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





FOR CREDIT DATA IN CUBA 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 25.—John W. 
Cain, sales manager Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, who last week re- 
turned from a Cuban business trip, says 
that branches of American banks on the 
island are trying to educate Cuban mer- 
chants to make available periodical re- 
ports of their financial condition in the 
manner of the American system, thus do- 
ing away with one of the principal ob- 
stacles in the way of United States mer- 
chants who wish to develop the Cuban 
field. The National City Bank of New 
York is a leader in this endeavor, and 
has already made some progress, Mr. 


Cain reports. 
R. E. Srerune. 





CAPPER HEADS FARM BLOC 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 25.—Senator 
Kenyon, of Iowa, leader of the agricul- 
tural bloc in the Senate, has relinquished 


‘his seat to accept the federal judgeship 


in Iowa to which he was appointed by 
the President. Senator Rawson, Iowa 
Republican state chairman, has been des- 
ignated by the governor of Iowa to suc- 
ceed Senator Kenyon. At a meeting of 
the Senate agricultural bloc, called by 
Senator Kenyon, Senator Capper, of 
Kansas, was selected to succeed the 
Iowan as leader of the bloc. The Kan- 
sas senator has been active in the legis- 
lative activities of the group, his most 
recent accomplishment in this connection 
being the Capper-Volstead co-operative 
marketing bill. 
JouHN Marrinan. 
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WHEAT HOLDS STRENGTH 


Market Remaing Strong in Spite of Nervous 
Fluctuations—Foreign News Is 
Main Influence 


The wheat market has remained firm 
throughout the week, although the con- 
stant pressure of — influences 
has brought about frequent minor fluc- 
tuations. These, however, offset one an- 
other, the net result being practically no 
change for the May option, while July, 
owing to better news from the South- 
west, was a trifle weaker. 

The influence of more favorable weath- 
er for the winter wheat, with a snow 
covering over much of the area, was 
largely offset by stronger cables from 
abroad, the advancing price in Liverpool 
counterbalancing the tendency of domes- 
tic prices to decline. 

As compared with the close on Tues- 
day, Feb. 21, closing prices on Tuesday, 
Feb. 28, showed an average gain for 
May and a loss for July, as indicated in 
the following table: 





Feb. 28 Feb. 21 
Chicago May .........++- $1.47% $1.45 
Chicago July .........+. 1.24% 1.26% 
Minneapolis May ....... 1.46% 1.46% 
Minneapolis July ....... 1.35% 1.36% 
Kansas City May ....... 1.47% 1.41% 
Kansas City July ....... 1.24% 1.19 
Winnipeg May ......... 1.43% 1.42% 
Winnipeg July ......... 30 1.35% 





Chicago Wheat Market 

Cuicaco, I11., Feb. 25.—New high lev- 
els were again reached in the deferred 
deliveries this week and, though realizing 
sales were heavy, all depression was over- 
come at the close of the week, and the 
market closed strong. At one time the 
May future went as high as $1.4714, and 
the July registered $1.281,. 

Foreign conditions still seem to be the 
ruling bullish factor. Argentina has ex- 
ported unusually large quantities, and 
report has come that there is a possi- 
bility that exportations from that coun- 
try will be prohibited after July 1. This 
same action was taken at one time last 
year, because it was thought that the 
country had overexported. One estimate 
states that Argentina has shipped about 
25,000,000 bus wheat this year, compared 
with 7,000,000 for the same period last 
year. In one cable report, the Argentine 
surplus of old and new wheat was placed 
at no greater than 112,000,000 bus. 

The breaking of the drouth in the 
Southwest and the quiet cash situation 
were bearish influences, and the latter 
leads many of the short interests to think 
that the bulls are flying too high, when 
they look forward to a continuation of 
the present strength and the possibility 
of $2 wheat. One of the largest breaks 
of the week was caused by selling here 
against purchases of May at Kansas City 
at about 14c discount, compared with a 
shipping difference of 11c. 

oO business was good, and includ- 
ed, besides Manitobas, approximately 
520,000 bus hard winter wheat, via the 
Gulf, and some durum. 

The visible supply of wheat decreased 
only 25,000 bus for the week, and now 
totals 42,092,000 bus, compared with 28,- 
856,000 last year. Beginning with Feb. 
27, grain in several private elevators in 
Chicago, which heretofore has not been 
taken into account, will be included in 
the local grain stocks, and therefore in 
the visible supply statement. The 
amounts aggregate about 125,000 bus 
wheat, 160,000 bus corn, 5,000 bus rye, 
10,000 bus barley, and 1,650,000 bus oats. 

V. P. Wii11aMs. 





ERSKINE BANKRUPTCY 


Evansvitte, Inp., Feb. 25.—Failing to 
secure financial aid that would permit 
him to make his proposed composition in 
bankruptcy, Wilber Erskine, president 
of the Akin-Erskine Milling Co., was 
forced into involuntary heakoupher to- 
day, and Harry W. Voss, representing a 
majority of the creditors in number and 
amount, was appointed trustee. At the 
first meeting of creditors, on Jan. 10, 
Mr. Erskine proposed a composition that 
included 28c for the mill creditors, and 
7c for his personal debts. 

In the proceedings today, Mr. Erskine 
asked that the proposed composition be 
extended so far as his personal debts are 
concerned, and that matter was referred 
back to the creditors for their approval 
or rejection, to be announced at an ad- 
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meeting to be held two weeks 
nce. 


The trustee was required to give an 
initial bond of $25,000, which will be 
raised to $100,000 when the property is 
put up for sale. It was ordered that 
the trustee also give a bond of $5,000 
initially in the matter of the personal 
estate of Mr. Erskine, to be raised to 
$20,000 if the offer is accepted by the 
creditors. 

Appraisers were appointed to make 
the ogee ery of the two estates sep- 
arately, so that in event of the accept- 
ance of the 7c offered by Mr. Erskine 
that property will go into court as a 


separate accounting. 
W. W. Ross. 


DECISION ON GRAIN RATE 


Interstate Commerce Commission Amends 
Order of Nov, 21,°1921, on Grain, 
Grain Products and Hay 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today made public the fol- 
lowing amendment to its decision on 
rates on grain, grain products and hay 
in western territory, made Nov. 21, 1921: 

“This order shall continue in force un- 
til the further order of this Commission, 
except in so far as it applies to rates on 
grain and grain products in carloads 
from Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, 
Mo., Omaha, Neb., and other so-called 
primary grain markets on and east of 
the Missouri River, from which rates on 
grain and grain products to points in 
Mississippi valley territory were, prior 
to Jan. 1, 1922, substantially the same as 
the sum of the rates from the same 
points to St. Louis, Mo., and the rates 
from St. Louis to points in Mississippi 
valley territory, which rates are required 
to be readjusted in accordance with the 
provisions of the fourth section by the 
opinion and order in rates to, from and 
between points south of Ohio River, 64 
1.C.C. 306; and also in so far as it ap- 
plies to joint through rates to points in 
Mississippi valley territory from points 
beyond the said primary markets, ad- 
justed in accordance with the provisions 
of said opinion and order, from which 
points it will be necessary to observe the 
rates from the said primary markets as 
minimum rates to the extent necessary 
to avoid fourth section departures via 
direct routes operating through the said 
markets.” 

The Commission in conference also vot- 
ed that it was its informal view that in 
establishing rates under I. and S. docket 
1303 the rate on wheat from St. Louis to 
New Orleans, La., should be 10 per cent 
less than the rate of 3114c per 100 lbs 
approved in that case. Also that in so 
far as carriers operating west of the 
Mississippi River maintain rates from 
St. Louis to New Orleans the rate on 
coarse grain should be 10 per cent lower 
than the rate on wheat. The order en- 
tered in I. and S. docket 1303, in so far 
as it applies to rates on grain and grain 
products, was also modified to permit the 
establishment of such rates on not less 
than 15 days’ notice. 

It was also the view of the Commis- 
sion that, in so far as transit privileges 
at Missouri River cities or elsewhere in 
connection with rates from points be- 
yond to Mississippi valley territory are 
necessary to permit the continuation of 
transit arrangements which will other- 
wise be destroyed by the new rates, such 
transit arrangements should be estab- 
lished contemporaneously with the revi- 
sion of rates from Missouri River cities 








‘and other points. 


JoHN MarrRInan. 





CANADIAN WHEAT IN TRANSIT 


Exports of Canadian wheat shipped 
through the United States in bond dur- 
ing the month of December, 1921, amount- 
ed to 14,060,184 bus, according to a 
statement received from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Exports by customs districts were as 
follows: Philadelphia, 6,075,447 bus; New 
York, 5,350,779; Maryland (principal 
port Baltimore), 1,375,518; Massachu- 
setts (principal port. Boston), 1,258,440. 

Exports from United States ports of 
Canadian rye during the same month 
amounted to 5,056,926 bus, as follows: 
Philadelphia, 4,836,901; Maryland, 116,- 
649; New York, 103,376. 


These exports should not be confused 
with exports of foreign products, which 
are reported separately in the trade sta- 
tistics of the United States. 





SNOW IN THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 28.—(Special 
Telegram )—Heavy snowfall, on Monday 
and Tuesday, over the winter wheat belt, 
following the general rains of last week, 
did much good. The snowfall amounted 
to as much as six inches in the central 
and southern districts, and the north- 
western part of Kansas received one to 


two inches. The snow was driven be- 
fore a strong northwest wind, which 
caused it to 


rift badly in some places, 
but most wheat fields lace a good cov- 
ering. The wheat has greened up con- 
siderably following last week’s rains, ob- 
servers state, and new crop sentiment is 
much more optimistic. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


Significance of Capper-Volstead Bill Ex- 
plained by Secretary of Agriculture— 
Measure Approved by President 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 25.—The 
Capper-Volstead co-operative marketing 
bill recognizes the right of the farmer 
to bargain collectively, and greatly re- 
duces the possibility of litigation which 
farmers’ marketing associations have 
faced, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
said today, in a statement explaining the 
significance of the new co-operative mar- 
keting legislation. 

“The Capper-Volstead co-operative 
marketing law, signed by the President 
today,” said Secretary Wallace, “is the 
result of several years of effort on the 
part of farmers to clear up their legal, 
and therefore their economic, status from 
a national standpoint. 

“The new law expressly authorizes 
farmers and others engaged in the pro- 
duction of ageemen products, includ- 
ing nut and fruit growers, to act togeth- 
er in associations for the purpose of 
marketing their products collectively in 
interstate and foreign commerce. 

“On the other hand, the interests of 
consumers and the public generally are 
safeguarded, since the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture is authorized to proceed against 
an association of this sort if he finds that 
it is operating in restraint of trade to 
the extent that prices of farm products 
are unduely enhanced. For such cases, a 
special proceeding is authorized. The 
Secretary of Agriculture will hold hear- 
ings and determine all the facts before 
action is taken into the courts. 

“These associations may incorporate, 
or not, according to the wishes of their 
members, and have capital stock if they 
so desire. They may also have market- 
ing agencies in common. They must be 
operated for the mutual benefit of their 
members, but may also deal in the prod- 
ucts of nonmembers, with the express 
limitation that the value of such prod- 
ucts must not exceed the value of the 
products of their members. It is re- 
quired that they comply with the provi- 
sions that no member shall have more 
than one vote and that dividends shall 
not exceed 8 per cent. 

“Farmers have always felt that condi- 
tions governing the marketing of their 
products are essentially different from 
those governing the marketing of the 
products of other industries, and that if 
they are to be on a comparable basis 
without being deprived of individuality 
in production, they must have the right 
to bargain collectively. 

“The new law expressly recognizes 
these contentions and greatly reduces the 
possibility of litigation which farmers’ 
marketing associations have frequently 
faced in the past when they have asso- 
ciated chemuaiees together for their mu- 
tual benefit.” 








JouHN Marrinan. 





16,000 CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 
Wasurinoton, D. C., Feb. 25.—The Bu- 
reau of Markets of the Department of 
Agriculture estimates that when the Cap- 
per-Volstead co-operative marketing act 
went into effect there were about 16,000 
co-operative purchasing and marketing 
associations in this country. Of this 
total 5,500 are co-operative grain eleva- 
tors. 
-JoHN Magrinan. 
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SPRING WHEAT GRADING 


Delegation of Millers in Washington to 
Oppose Steenerson Bill, Which Would 
Amend the Present Act 


Wasuington, D. C., Feb. 28.—( Special 
Telegram)—R. S. Hurd, of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, appeared 
before the House agricultural committee 
on behalf of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration to oppose the Steenerson bill, 
which would amend the grain grades act 
with respect to. spring wheat. Mr. Hurd 
had had a bare opportunity to outline 
the opposition of the millers, when the 
committee adjourned to hear the Presi- 
dent’s message on the merchant marine. 
The hearings will be continued tomorrow. 

JoHN MarrInan. 
* * 


Cuicaco, Inu, Feb. 25.—Roger S. 
Hurd, vice president Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, and chairman of 
the Millers’ National Federation com- 
mittee on grain standardization and in- 
spection, was in Chicago on Feb. 25. He 
was on his way to Washington, D. C., 
to attend a hearing before the House 
committee on agriculture on the Steener- 
son bill, which provides for changes in 
grades of spring wheat. In addition to 
Mr. Hurd, the Federation will be repre- 
sented by Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., John D. 
Shanahan, of the Niagara Falls Milling 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and Walter Mills, 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis. The hearing is to be held on Feb. 28. 


V. P. WituiaMs. 








WAREHOUSE FOR FLOUR STORAGE 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement is made to- 
day of the purchase by a new company, 
to be called The Reserve, Inc., of the 
Rumely warehouse in North Kansas City. 
Of the new company, George C. Shane, 
Philadelphia, is president; F. O. Shane, 
vice president; William Reid, treasurer; 
L. C. Carroll, secretary. C. L. Aller is 
the fifth director. 

The building purchased is a concrete 
and steel fireproof warehouse 286x113 ft, 
and four stories high. It is on a site 
nearly 600 feet long, with trackage per- 
mitting the loading and unloading of 20 
cars. 

The men connected with the new com- 
pany are all millers or associated with 
the flour trade, and the property will 
be operated as a general warehouse de- 
voted as nearly exclusively as possible to 
storage of mill products. The company’s 
plans contemplate that a large amount 
of flour will be stored in transit in Kan- 
sas City. Conveyors, mechanical flour 
pilers and other equipment especially 
adapted to flour will be installed. 

Mr. Shane will make his permanent 
residence in Kansas City as active head 
of the enterprise. Mr. Reid, formerly 
connected with southwestern mills, will 
also be active in the management. Mr. 
Carroll is president of the Nebraska 
Millers’ Association, and Mr. Aller is as- 
sociated with Black Bros., Beatrice, Neb. 


R. E. Sreruine. 





EMPLOYMENT RULING SOUGHT 

PrrrssurcHu, Pa., Feb. 25.—The state 
industrial board has asked the attorney 
general for an opinion as to whether 
cereal manufacturing can be regarded 
as seasonal employment, following an 
application from a western Pennsylvania 
manufacturer, who seeks the right to 
have girls work during the summer in 
three eight hour shifts. He contends 
that the summer demand places him in 
a class with canners. Mrs. Walter K. 


Sharpe, the woman member of the board, 


opposes the application. 
C. C. Larus, 





SNOW IN UTAH AND IDAHO 

Oopen, Urtan, Feb. 25.—Continued 
snow during the past week, amounting 
to more than a foot in some sections of 
Utah and Idaho, has added more assur- 
ance of ample water supply for meeting 
all irrigation needs throughout the inter- 
mountain states. It also assures the dry 
land farmers plenty of moisture for 
their grain. Farmers generally have ex- 
pressed their delight over the unbroken 
winter, which has retarded all growth 
during danger periods. 

W. E. Zurrann, 
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Heavy snows followed by low tempera- 
tures interfered with the operation of 
flour mills at numerous points in the 
Northwest last week. Duluth was in 
jm grip of a severe blizzard several 
days, and mills were unable to get cars 
switched in and out practically all week. 
Same was also true at a number of coun- 
try points. Minneapolis was shut off from 
the outside for at least one day, while 
wire service to the East was interrupted 
two days or more. Mills that did not 
have much storage room were forced to 
curtail operations, with the result that 
the production of flour locally dropped 
to 46 per cent of capacity for the week, 
against 51 per cent the preceding week. 

Flour inquiry was spasmodic, with 
sales fair to poor. The continued 
strength in wheat is helpful, although it 
is keeping some buyers out of the mar- 
ket, especially those who did not get in 
on the lower levels. These buyers pro- 
fess to have little confidence that the 
market will hold. Minneapolis millers, 
however, entertain different views. Cur- 
rent receipts, while comparatively heavy, 
are largely of low grade wheat, and the 
percentage of choice milling grades is 
expected to decrease rather than increase 
as the season advances. In consequence, 
still higher premiums are looked for. 

Mills are hammering the trade for 
shipping directions. There is still some 
flour on mill books bought for December- 
January shipment. Since this flour was 
booked, prices have advanced materially 
and mills want shipping directions or 
cancellations. They take the stand that 
buyers who will-not order out this flour 
now are not a good risk to carry. 

With the increasing spread between 
northwestern and southwestern prices, 
salesmen for spring wheat mills have to 
fight hard to secure new business. In 
competitive markets it is claimed that 
southwestern patents most of the time 
are offered at $1.25@1.50 bbl under 
spring wheat patents. 

While eastern mills grinding Canadian 
wheat are able to quote prices to the 
export trade away under what Minne- 
apolis mills have to ask, still the latter 
are able right along to sell a little flour 
abroad to established trade. Last week 
several lots of export patent were sold 
to Liverpool and other British markets. 
The biggest of these was a lot of 26,000 
bags, but there were several 1,000 to 
3,000 bag lots. 

Top family patents are quoted at $8.35 
@8.95 bbl, standard patent $7.80@8.30, 
second patent $7.45@7.95, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.70, first clear $5.50 
@5.60, second clear $3.75@4, in 140-lb 
Jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


More interest in durum products was 
reported by most mills the past week, 
and a number of buyers covered their 
current needs. Inquiries were much 
more numerous, but the trade is slow to 
follow the advance and considerable 
dickering takes place before sales are 
consummated. While sales were mostly 
in small lots, business on the whole was 
much better than for several weeks. 
Mills feel that if the market will hold 
they should do quite a volume of busi- 
ness, as the trade is in need of flour, due 
to stocks being very low. 

Some export inquiry for semolinas, 
but few sales are reported. Practically 
the only foreign business passing is scat- 
tered sales in small lots of clears. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $7@7.25 
, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6.60@6.95; 


durum flour, $5.60@6; clear, $4@4.25,— 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed has taken on added strength 
in the last day or two. Thursday and 
Friday there was a little bran to be had 
for quick or prompt shipment, but this 
has since been absorbed, and mills are 
now oversold on this grade as well as on 
middlings of all kinds and red dog. 
There are no middlings to be had in any 
quantity for March or April, and red 
dog is almost in the same position. It 
is doubtful if mills will be able to make 
deliveries of standard middlings against 
February contracts for some weeks. 

Buffalo, Boston and _ Philadelphia 
buyers have been inquiring freely for 
mill offals of all kinds, and are especially 
keen after anything in transit. Western 
speculators have cleaned up their stocks 
at eastern junction points, and are now 
practically dependent upon the meager 
offerings they pick up from city and 
country mills. The situation is regarded 
as very tight. 

Prices are firm, with jobbers looking 
for a further spread between bran and 
red dog. The latter is still regarded as 
comparatively too cheap. 

Mills quote bran at $26@27 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $27, flour middlings $29@ 
30, red dog $33@34, rye middlings 22, 
in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1114 were in —" Feb. 28: 
Atkinson Milling Co.’s 
Northwestern Sasohdana wilting Co., A 


and F mills. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), 


South A, B, Anchor and Lincoln mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 
Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C 

(one half), D and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This Week ..ccccccccccses 252,720 46 
EMER WOE fcc cccovticses 278,745 51 
BORP BOO. 0 vcecssviesesves 231,770 42 
TWO year8S ABO .....cseeee 214,300 39 
Three yearS ago ....-.++0% 242,515 46 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 


No. capacity for week tivity 

BORN. 0k k. 61 322,950 126,055 39 

BOBA® .cecce 61 322,950 131,860 41 

19232f...... 6 421,890 198,315 47 

BORAT» wccce 63 421,890 164,085 39 

*Week ending Feb. 25. tWeek ending 
Feb, 18. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was less erratic the 
past week, and price fluctuations were 
not so violent as in the previous week, 
On a few days, prices reached new high 
levels for this crop, but reactions usually 
set in toward the close. On Monday, 
May opened at $1.491%4, went up to 
$1.4934,, but closed at $1.463,. Today, 
May closed at $1.465%, and July at 
$1.3514. 

The local cash market was about un- 
changed. Choice milling wheat was in 
light supply, and mills paid firm pre- 
miums for the best grades. Receipts of 
all wheat were: light the past week, and 
the bulk of them consisted of medium 
and lower grades. Mills just shopped 
around for these grades, and generally 
got what they wanted at slightly reduced 
premiums. Today, No. 1 dark sold 
around 12@24c over May. 

Durum wheat was not very 
Choice grades were scarce and mills 
firm premiums for these, but show 


active. 
aid 
lit- 


tle interest in other grades. No. 1 am- 
ber was quoted at 8@19c over May; No. 
1 mixed, 2c under to 12c over. 

Winter wheat was rather slow and 
easier. Montana was quoted at 9@1l0c 
over May; Kansas, 2c under to 10c over; 
Nebraska, 5@10c under. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Feb. 


25, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 1,610 1,647 1,260 2,041 
Duluth .......«. 90 259 72 20 
Totals .....-. 1,700 1,906 1,332 2,061 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Feb. 25, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 66,230 70,749 75,897 77,713 
Duluth ....... 34,673 32,425 10,383 87,467 
Totals ...... 100,903 103,174 86,280 165,180 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Feb. 25, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 














1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 7,347 6,360 8,874 23,889 
Duluth .....++. 2,611 1,662 1,656 25,874 
Totals ....+-. 9,958 8,022 10,530 49,763 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Although coarse grain prices were 
stronger and all grains show a gain for 
the week, there was no special activity, 
and buying was less aggressive than in 
previous weeks. Cash corn prices ad- 
vanced 5@5%,c during the week. De- 
mand was fairly good, but weather inter- 
fered with country movement. Closing 
prices on Feb. 27: No. 3 yellow, 554%2@ 
56144c bu; No. 3 mixed, 543,@551\4c. 

Oats demand was steady, but not ag- 
gressive. Elevators were the principal 
buyers. No. 3 white closed at 365%,@ 
37144c bu; No. 4 white, 35144,@36\,c. 

There was steady buying of rye by 
mills, which paid firm premiums for 
choice grades. Shippers were indifferent 
buyers. No. 2 closed at 9914c@$1.00% 
bu. 

Barley was stronger and there was a 
brisk demand, especially for choice 
grades. Offerings were light. Closing 
range, 47@59c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Prices on linseed oil meal continue up- 
ward, and during the past week they ad- 
vanced about $2@2.50. Crushers today 
are quoting oil meal for prompt ship- 
ment nominally at $51@52 ton. For last 
half March shipment they are asking 
$51, and for April $50. Demand is very 
active. Most mills have the bulk of 
their March output disposed of, and 
have little or nothing to offer for at least 
30 days. The trade is showing consider- 
able interest in meal for last half March 
delivery, but so far there has not been 
much buying for April shipment at pres- 
ent levels. Mills, however, do not look 
for any softening in values, with a short- 
age of flaxseed in view, light production 
and good domestic buying. 

Export inquiry for oil cake is fair, but 
buyers’ ideas are a little too low and they 
are slow in following the advance. Mills 
in this territory are not doing much if 
any export business, due to the brisk do- 
mestic demand. Oil cake is quoted 
around $55@56 ton, Buffalo. Some in- 
quiries are being received from abroad 
for cake for summer delivery. The situ- 
ation is too uncertain, however, and mills 
are unwilling to make sales on the basis 
of the bids being received. 


’ 
LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.42; 
three-day, $4.41%, ; 60-day, $4.40. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.25. 


__ GRAIN EMBARGO LIFTED 

The grain embargo against the Port 

Covington elevator of the Western Mary- 

land Railway at Baltimore has been lift- 

ed, and grain shipments are again being 
received. 


NORTH DAKOTA GRAIN LAW INVALID 


The United States supreme court has 
upheld the injunction obtained by the 
Farmers’ Grain Co., of Emden, N. D., 
restraining the state from enforcing the 
state law regulating the grading of 
wheat and its storage in elevators. The 
state law conflicted with the federal law, 
and was construed as in interference 
with interstate commerce. This case has 
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been in the courts for a long time, and it 
is believed that the supreme court’s de- 
cision will have a beneficial effect on the 
grain trade in the state of North Da- 
kota. 

KALISPELL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


The Kalispell (Mont.) Flour Mills Co., 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, has 
filed articles of incorporation. The capi- 
tal stock is $400,000. James F. Bell is 
president, John Crosby and Frederick 
J. Atkinson vice presidents, J. W. Sher- 
wood treasurer, and William G. Crocker 
secretary. 


RECONSIGNMENT CHARGE HIT 


The United States Supreme Court has 
dismissed the case of the Great Northern 
Railway Co. vs. the Merchants’ Elevator 
Co., of Minneapolis. The case involved 
the reconsignment charge of $5 a car 
assessed by the carrier on grain diverted 
from the originally billed &e stination. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Oscar C. Opsal, the Minneapolis feed 
jobber, has opened an office at 810. Flour 
xchange. 

Guy A. Thomas, director of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is at Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh and Minneapolis, 
is in Havana, Cuba, on a vacation. 

The Opsal-Fleming Co., millfeed job- 
ber, Minneapolis, is moving its offices 
from the Corn Exchange to the Flour 
Exchange. 

Hugh W. Hatfield, sales manager for 
the Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is making a trip through central 
states territory. 

E. A. Warner, who has been in the 
flour and feed brokerage business in Min- 
neapolis for some time, is closing his 
office and expects to leave next week for 
the state of Washington. 

Frank C. Blodgett, for years a promi- 
nent grain buyer on the floor of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, leaves 
this week for Kansas City to become as- 
sociated with the Barnes-Carey interests. 

J. G. Linthicum, of Chicago, general 
western freight agent for the Western 
Maryland Railway, was in Minneapolis 
last week calling on shippers in com- 
pany with the local commercial freight 
agent, C. C. Gray. 

Herman F. Wright has resigned as 
manager of the Wisconsin Milling & 
Grain Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., to become 
sales manager for the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich. He takes over 
his new duties March 1. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, chairman, and Fred 
Putnam, of the state railroad and ware- 
house commission, have left for Wash- 
ington to attend a hearing before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for re- 
duced railroad rates on grain. 

A dispatch from Denver announces 
that the Northwest Wheat Growers, Inc., 
will open a sales office in Minneapolis, 
in charge of J. H. McVay. This is an 
association of grain growers in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 

Alfred J. Crooks, of the Crooks Ter- 
minal Warehouses, Chicago, was in Min- 
neapolis last week en route home from 
the West. While here he called on sev- 
eral millers and feed shippers in an en- 
deavor to interest them in storage space 
in Chicago. 

Carl Wick, a skilled laborer for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
drowned in the millrace Feb. 22. He 
was working on a platform over the mill- 
race at the B mill, when the platform 
broke. The body was recovered several 
hours later. 

In accordance with an order issued by 
the district court in Minneapolis, How- 
ard S. Abbott, special master in chan- 
cery, will sell at public auction, on March 
27, the real estate, buildings, equipment, 
trademarks and other properties of the 
bankrupt Pettijohn Pure Products Co., 
Minneapolis. 

The Semola Milling Co., of St. Paul, 
is in the hands of a receiver. A com- 
plaint has been filed against the com- 
pany by various creditors asking for an 
assessment on a large block of bonus 
stock alleged to have been given the 
promoters, E. B. Swigert and L. R. 


(Continued on page 965.) 
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The nervous fluctuations of the wheat 
market this week are retiected in a wid- 
ening range of flour quotations, as some 
milis attempted to foilow the course of 
wheat day by day, while others have left 
their prices about unchanged for a week 
in an effort to stimulate trade by a stable 
market. Patents have advanced general- 
ly 5@léc bbl, Lxport demand for clears 
was coupled with a small available sup- 
ply here, and they are 50c higher in 
most cases than a week ago. Straights 
are up 15@2éc. 

Demand showed some improvement, 
especially on Monday and Tuesday. ‘Lhe 
erratic action of wheat after the holiday 
was responsible for a setback in buying 
orders, but all mills reported a better 
trade, though some were much more en- 
thusiastic than others. 

kxport sales were made in fair vol- 
ume, and one mill reported that it had 
sold its output of straights for the next 
20 days to the United kingdom and the 
Continent. Export demand was mainly 
for clears, however, if they were obtain- 
able. 

Domestic buyers came into the market 
early in the week, but later trade was 
not so good, showing a very small im- 
provement over last week. Production 
increased moderately. The opinion 
seemed to be generally held by buyers 
that the market had reached the top of 
its swing, and that a reaction is immi- 
nent, 

Cash wheat is $3@5c higher than a week 
ago. Receipts have not been so heavy. 
Fair-sized purchases were made here, by 
both local and outside mills, of the choice 
samples, but lower grades were disposed 
of to elevators only at heavy discounts. 
Local grain receivers reported a few 
cases of mills consigning wheat to mar- 
ket, due to the fact that flour trade was 
rather dormant. The wheat generally 
was accumulated at lower prices, and 
showed as much profit as if made into 
flour and sold. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7.30@7.85; 95 per cent, $6.85@ 
7.55; straight, $6.80@7.10; first clear, 
$5@5.80; second clear, $4@4.40; low 
grade, $3.50@3.75, 

MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed, while not so 
brisk, continued active. Buying was 
more scattered, however, and prices of 
bran and gray shorts were ay easier. 
Production was increased moderately, 
but previously unfilled orders helped to 
sustain the market. Current quotations 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $24@25; 
brown shorts, $26; gray shorts, $26.50 


@27. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ......ceeesseees 98,317 85 
EMSt WOOK ccccsecccccccece 94,000 81 
Y@AP OBO wcccceccvcsccrves 71,080 63 
Two years agO .....sseeses 62,000 64 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 80 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 469,730 297,384 63 
Last week ...... 486,930 278,518 57 
Year ago .....«.. 438,870 210,663 48 
Two years ago... 430,170 267,573 62 


Export shipments by reporting mills 


were 18,055 bbls this week, 19,194 last 
week, 9,526 a year ago and 8,138 two 
years ago. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 5514c, via New York 
6le; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 52%,c, via New York 
62c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 63c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 644%,c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 6214¢, via New 
York 66c. 

BLAIR BUSINESS TO CONTINUE 

The Blair Milling Co., following the 
fire which last Saturday destroyed three 
fourths of its milling property at Atchi- 
son, Kansas, announces that its business 
will be continued without interruption. 
It is hoped that one of the company’s 
mills can be repaired and placed in op- 
eration within a few weeks. Meanwhile, 
arrangements are being made with near- 
by milling companies to supply flour 
milled under supervision to take care of 
the Blair trade on its brands. 

Definite plans for rebuilding are now 
being considered, the purpose being to 
build a new fireproof mill on the site of 
the burned plant. 


C. L, ALLER WITH BLACK BROS, 

C. L. Aller, for more than 20 years 
and until a few months ago associated 
with the Crete (Neb.) Miils, this week 
arranged for the purchase of a substan- 
tial interest in the business of Black 
Bros., Beatrice, Neb. He will move to 
Beatrice, and take an active hand in the 
management of the business. 

Black Bros. is an old-established Ne- 
braska company operating a 500-bbl mill 
at Beatrice and one of 250 bbls capacity 
at Blue Springs, Neb. 


SOUTHWESTERN CONDITIONS IMPROVE 

The latest report of the Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Bank reflects a greatly 
improved situation in the Southwest. 
Loans are hardly half of the amount 
held a year ago and are less than one 
third of the total reported when money 
was tightest in the Southwest. At the 
same time business in all lines is look- 
ing up, according to bankers who have 
been in constant touch with the situa- 
tion. Staple food products are moving 
in a measure that justifies optimism over 
future prospects. Retail grocers are 
orn small stocks, but their purchases 
of the foods which are least dispensable 
are increasing. 

Wholesale grocery distributors report 
improvement in their sales, being aided 
to a considerable extent by the greater 
stability in the prices of their merchan- 
dise. Sales in all lines to rural stores 
are mostly of the “fill-in” type, indicat, 
ing continued reluctance in building up 
stocks. The principal effect of the high- 
er prices for farm products has so far 
been the liquidating of loans rather than 
the building up of stocks. This, how- 
ever, is thought to be a healthy develop- 
ment, preceding greater buying power. 

Gold holdings of the Kansas City bank 
now amount to more than $89,000,000, 
which is more than enough to cover all 
the federal reserve notes in circulation, 
as they amount to only $61,500,000. Pres- 
ent member banks’ reserve deposits are 
only $3,000,000 less than a year ago, not- 
withstandin the large liquidation that 
has scoureel. 

NOTES 

The Seminole (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 

Co.’s plant was burned on Feb. 20, 


Carl. Mallon, sales manager Bulte 


Mills, Kansas City, spent this week in 
Ohio. 

A. C. Falen, manager Lindsborg (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., in Kansas City 
this week, said prospects are for a good 
wheat crop in central Kansas. 

Opening of the new Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. plant in North Kansas City 
has been postponed until about March 6, 
due to delay in installing machinery. 

Thad L. Hoffman, manager of the 
grain department of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., has returned fromt a month’s 
stay in Florida. He was accompanied 
by his family. 

W. L. Richeson, of the W. L. Riche- 
son Co., freight forwarder, New Orleans, 
with offices at other principal ports, 
spent a part of the week visiting friends 
and business connections here. 


John W. Dueker, secretary Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, returned 
this week from several months spent 
abroad, principally on the Continent, 
where his company has been doing a 
large trade in flour on this crop year. 

R. L. Jones, formerly of the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and more re- 
cently in the flour brokerage business in 
New York, is now connected with the 
sales department of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. He will be in the Kansas City 
office. ; 

F. J. Landon, formerly Kansas City 
representative of the Opsal-Fleming Co., 
Minneapolis, has decided to close his of- 
fice here. He will probably locate in 
Minneapolis later, but he and Mrs. Lan- 
don plan to take a month’s vacation in 
Wisconsin first. 

Frederick T. Fisher, of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., has applied for mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, making three memberships held in 
that company. He purchased the cer- 
tificate of E. O. Moffat for $8,500, in- 
cluding the transfer fee of $500. 

News of the death of Colonel A. M. 
Edwards, of Medford, Okla., reached 
here this week, Mr. Edwards was con- 
nected with the Medford Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. for many years, and was well 
known in the southwestern grain trade. 
He retired from business about five years 
ago. 

Charles S. Prather, state food and 
drug commissioner, has ordered eight 
deputy inspectors and chemists to be- 
gin an immediate inquiry into the qual- 
ity of all foodstuffs being sold on the 
local market. Wholesalers and retailers 
alike will have their stocks scrutinized 
and, where conditions warrant it, stocks 
will be confiscated and destroyed, ac- 
cording to Mr. Prather. 


Walter S. Dickey, vice chairman of 
the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce 
waterways committee, and E. M. Clen- 
dening, assistant to the chamber presi- 
dent, have been chosen as representa- 
tives of the chamber to attend the Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress in Washing- 
ton, March 1-2, which is expected to re- 
sult in a recommendation for govern- 
mental waterways work on the Missouri 
River. C. W. Lonsdale, vice president of 
the chamber, and Mr. Clendening, also 
were appointed to attend the National 
Marine Association meeting in Washing- 
ton, March 3-4. 


A 25 per cent reduction in standard 
wage rates on the Missouri & North 
Arkansas Railroad was allowed by the 
United States Railroad Labor Board this 
week, The railroad has been in the hands 
of a receiver since 1912, and suspended 
operations last July because it could not 
make expenses. It serves 500,000 people 
in 15 counties of southern Missouri and 
northern Arkansas, and is the only rail- 
road entering Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Many industries and farms are depend- 
ent on it solely for transportation, and 
have been practically without freight fa- 
cilities since the road suspended. Opera- 
tions will be resumed immediately under 
the new wage scale, according to J. C. 
Murray, receiver. 


C. D. Neal, of the home office of the 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., visited the 
Kansas City office of his concern this 
week. Mr. Neal has spent the past five 
weeks on the Pacific Coast, visiting all of 
the milling centers in that section. Con- 
ditions among millers there are trying, he 
says, and few of,them are able to op- 
erate at satisfactory profit. Mills for- 
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merly found an outlet for their produc- 
tion through the Orient, but that demand 
is now curtailed, as a number of mills 
have recently been erected in Japan and 
China, and those countries prefer to im- 
port wheat and grind it rather than im- 
port the finished product. The Wolf Co. 
has built and equipped eight mills in the 
Orient in the past two years. 


WICHITA 


There was a very feeble response from 
flour buyers to the sharp advance in 
wheat. Local mills are running 50 to 75 
per cent capacity, with a fair hand-to- 
mouth demand for short patents from 
the family trade. New business with 
bakers is very small, as they find dif- 
ficulty in adjusting cheaper bread to 
higher wheat prices. New business with 
the baking trade is entirely local and 
west-of the lakes, any with big eastern 
baking centers being impossible. The de- 
mand for clears was excellent at full 
prices, it being a sellers’ market, with 
buyers following full wheat advance. 
Shipping instructions on old business 
— fair to good, especially at the week 
end. 

Both local and outside mills report an 
absolute refusal of their flour trade to 
become excited over the strong foreign 
markets, not following the advance with 
purchases, except to supply immediate 
requirements. 

Mills quote best family patents, basis 
Kansas City, at $8@8.20; 95 per cent, 
$7.50@7.70; clears, $6.40@6.70. 

The feed market was active and 
strong at full outside prices, with no ac- 
cumulation. Prices quoted, basis Kan- 
= City: bran, $24@26 ton; gray shorts, 

28. 

Receipts of wheat here continue heavy, 
—more than was expected from the 
much-advertised small farm reserves. 
Local stocks are fairly large, about 
equal to capacity. Storage room is hard 
to get. 

Strong dark wheat was in good de- 
mand early in the week, local and up- 
state mills being fair buyers, and a few 
scattered orders from the Northwest 
brought a fair cleanup. The last half 
of the week there was an indifferent de- 
mand, and considerable accumulation 
was on the tables unsold at the week 
end, Ordinary and fair milling grades 
met a buyers’ market with little compe- 
tition for them, sales being made at 
sharp discounts and very slowly. 


SALINA 


Flour business the past week was ir- 
regular. Some mills report trade very 
quiet, and others have received consider- 
able new business. Most sales were for 
mixed cars. Very few buyers have much 
confidence in the market. Bakers are 
somewhat handicapped. They have cut 
the price of bread, and are letting their 
stocks run down. Demand for clear and 
low grades is good on the basis of old 
prices, but inactive on higher quotations. 
Some export business was worked on 
fancy clears at very good prices. Mills 
have been running from two thirds to 
full capacity, and all expect continuous 
activity. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $7.50@8; 95 per cent, $7@ 
7.50; 100 per cent, $6.85@7.35. Demand 
for millfeed continues brisk, and orders 
take all the production. Bran is quoted, 
in 100-lb sacks, at $1.20@1.25; gray 
shorts, $1.30@1.40; brown shorts, $1.20@ 
1.30; white shorts, $1.45; mill-run, $1.30. 

Output of Salina mills, representing 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
.) . SPerrrrerrrryrerre 38,553 83 
Lamst WOK «ccccccccccvcece 35,331 76 
We OD. 0:06 0 ns 00 ki ceenee 19,035 42 


Wheat has not been moving very fast 
the past week, only 118 cars being re- 
ceived. Country stations were paying 
$1.25@1.35. On Washington’s Birthday, 
when there was no market, one local mill 
bought considerable at 5@6c under the 
basis-of the previous day. 


MILL CHEMISTS ORGANIZE 


The organization of a round table for 
the 25 chemists within the Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club was completed Feb. 20 at 
Hutchinson. A meeting of traffic man- 
agers was held at the same time, with 
about 40 present. Those from here at- 
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tending were F. E. Martin and H. E. 
Lentz, of the Robinson Milling Co., Rob- 
ert Wallace and O. W. Harper, of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., H. V. 
Nye, manager J. W. Holloway, and M. 
E. Schultz, of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation. 
NOTES 

Ben Head, of Smith & Head, mill rep- 
resentatives, Atlanta, called on some of 
the local mills this week. 

H. E. Brooks, manager Western Star 
Mill Co., is able-to be at the mill a few 
hours each day, after a protracted illness. 


OKLAHOMA 

A little business impetus was reported 
for the week by some millers, but an in- 
crease in prices of flour in some places 
caused hesitation among buyers. Mill- 
ers are a bit more optimistic lately, due 
to highly encouraging reports of a busi- 
ness revival in the Kast and to the dis- 
tribution of loans among Oklahoma 
farmers by the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. Nearly $3,000,000 in loans have 
been recommended favorably. The dis- 
tribution of this money is said to have 
caused an advance in the prices of wheat 
and corn. Country merchants are feel- 
ing the effect in increased business. 

Soft wheat flour in Oklahoma City 
the past week sold as high as $7.90 bbl, 
and hard wheat as high as $7.70. These 
prices are about 20c advance over last 
week, Mill-run sold up to $1.25, shorts 
$1.40 and chops $1.40 per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 


M. A. Wilkins, sales manager of the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., is 
touring Arkansas. 

E. M. Dillon, of the flour exporting 
firm of Dillon, Reade & Co., is recover- 
ing from a severe case of influenza. 

George Grogan, manager of the Acme 
Milling Co., attended a business confer- 
ence of mill men in New Orleans re- 
cently. 

T. A. Thatcher, general manager of 
the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., 
accompanied by his son, Stanton, depart- 
ed recently for a six weeks’ tour of 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Jamaica and Mexico. 

J. P. McCoy, who owns a small mill 
between Silverton and Tulia, Texas, was 
dangerously injured recently when his 
mill burned. The fire was caused by 
McCoy’s motor car engine backfiring and 
igniting gasoline. 

Anderson A. Webb, for several 
months engaged in the wholesale flour 
business in Oklahoma City, has returned 
to his profession of journalism and 
launched a monthly paper known as the 
Oklahoma Statesman. 

The plant of the Gage (Okla.) Milling 
Co. was burned recently. The loss is 
said to be $150,000. Fifteen cars of 
flour and 25,000 bus grain were de- 
stroyed. The fire originated near the 
top of the mill from an unknewn cause. 

Fire of unknown cause, on Feb. 20, de- 
stroyed the plant of the Seminole (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., with a loss esti- 
mated at $55,000, including about 1,000 
bus wheat and 4,000 bus oats. The plant 
was owned by Seminole men. Whether 
they will rebuild is not announced. 


D. J. Donahue, president of the Ponca 
City (Okla.) Milling Co., announces that 
the company is soon to install a grain 
elevator, with a capacity of 70,000. It 
will be of concrete, and fireproof 
throughout. The company has in mind 
also some additional mill enterprises. 

Probably the largest number of flour 
mills in the history of the state are now 
making feed, according to S. A. Elliott, 
chief of feed inspection for the state 
board of agriculture. This is indicated 
by the number of letters the inspection 
department is getting from flour millers 
asking for formulas for mixing feed. 

The Western Bank Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City, the Bemis Bag Co., St. Louis, 
and the John Hayes Grain Co., of Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, have brought bankruptcy 
proceedings against the Gresham Flour 
Mills Corporation of Guthrie. These 
concerns are creditors to the extent of 
about $20,000. The failure of the Gresh- 
am concern, the Sun Grain & Export Co., 
a kindred concern, and a Guthrie bank 
occurred simultaneously several months 
ago. 

All members of the Oklahoma Millers’ 
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Association and the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association have been requested 
to attend the hearing scheduled to start 
in Oklahoma City, March 1, on grain in- 
= regulations, by H. J. Beasley, 
chairman of the grain division of the 
department of agriculture. Frank Kell, 
president of the Kell Milling Co. and the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., who 
went to Washington and secured promise 
of this hearing, will head a delegation of 
millers and grain dealers of Texas. 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., Feb. 25.—Mills in this 
territory have received some new orders 
for flour this week, and shipping direc- 
tions have been coming quite satisfactor- 





‘ily. There has been a continued active 


demand for feeds. Receipts of wheat 
have been moderately liberal,. and the 
demand for this cereal has easily been 
sufficient to absorb offerings. Mills have 
been buying with moderate freedom, and 
plenty of good milling wheat has been 
coming in to meet requirements. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 

a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week® .......scceeere 20,752 110 
Lest Week cccccccccssecvece 12,799 71 
YORP OBO ccccccccccsescece 14,135 58 
Two years AGO ........000% 15,459 64 


& 
*All mills running Sunday. 
BLACKBURN MILLING CO, 


The Blackburn Milling Co. has bought 
the Elkhorn (Neb.) plant formerly be- 
longing to the Updike Milling Co., of 
Omaha. This mill now has a capacity of 
200 bbls daily, which will be increased 
by the new owners to 300. The mill will 
be in operation by May 1. The Black- 
burn Milling Co. consists of N. C. Black- 
burn and his two sons, E. H. and G. F. 
Blackburn. The Blackburns have been 
in the milling business at St. Edward, 
Neb., for nearly 20 years, and have been 
among the most successful millers in 
this state. 

Two years ago the firm of Blackburn 
& Furry sold out to the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., of Grand Island, and 
since that time the Blackburns have been 
in the employ of the consolidated com- 
pany. With their purchase of the Elk- 
horn mill this connection was severed. 
N. C. and E. H. Blackburn will come to 
Omaha, where they will establish an of- 
fice for the sale of the mill’s output. 
G. F. Blackburn will go to Elkhorn to 
take active charge of the operation of 
the mill. 


DEATH OF L. H. HANSBERGER 


Lawrence H. Hansberger, 62 years old, 
of Kansas City, a representative of the 
Omaha Alfalfa Milling Corporation, died 
suddenly at the Emery Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, on Feb. 22, from heart disease. He 
was on his way, with his wife, to Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. He had gone from 
Louisville, Ky., en route from Omaha, 
having been transferred to that point. 


DEBATE ON GRAIN SPECULATION 


Persons from all parts of the United 
States will attend the national debate at 
Lexington, Neb., March 4, when the ques- 
tion of whether or not speculation is a 
menace to the marketing of grain will 
be argued by J. Ralph Pickell, editor of 
the Roundup, a Chicago grain paper, 
and George C. Jewett, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, vice president of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc. The debate is the 
outcome of a challenge published by 
Pickell offering to meet any grain grow- 
ers’ official at any place in Nebraska, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri or Illinois. 

Judges will be William P. Harvey, of 
Kansas City, and Charles I. Brand, man- 
ager of the American Fruit Growers. 
These two will select a third judge. J. 
N. Norton, of Polk, has been suggested. 
Reservations for seats have been made 
by _—- from as far east as Erie, Pa., 
and as far west as Portland, Oregon. 
The proceeds will be turned over to the 
high school library fund. 

Leicu Leste. 





The cost of living in Constantinople 
was estimated on Oct. 1, 1921, by the 
Ottoman Public Debt at 980 per cent 
higher than in pre-war days. Rent and 
lodging, however, had increased some 
1,200 per cent over figures for July, 1914. 
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As usual, reports as to the activity of 
the flour market vary, but that buyers 
are generally displaying more interest 
cannot be doubted. Purchases are not 
being made in large lots, nor for de- 
ferred shipment to any particular ex- 
tent, but the amount of business turned 
over has increased considerably. 

The comparative steadiness of the 
market the past few days and the ar- 
resting of the advance in wheat prices 
have brought in any number of inquiries, 
but most buyers are waiting for a de- 
cided reaction, when, they say, they will 
come in with a vengeance. The same old 
story. However, stocks are low in all 
positions, and much of the buying has 
been done of necessity and for fear that 
the hoped for reaction won’t come. 

Wholesale grocers report a better de- 
mand, though they are not selling in 
larger lots than usual. The local office 
of one of the northwestern mills states 
that interior grocers are again after 
flour, and that it has shipped several 
mixed cars to the country trade this 
week. However, representatives of out- 
side mills are divided in opinion as to the 
local business. Some of them report an 
improvement, while others say they can’t 
see it. 

Jobbers and brokers have found some- 
what better pickings this week, and in a 
few cases have sold some fairly good 
lots. On an average, northwestern grades 
have probably sold better than south- 
western products. 

One of the local mills reports full time 
running for the week, but was working 
mostly on orders already standing on the 
books. The rye flour output aggregated 
about 2,500 bbls, and trade in this flour 
is very quiet. Representatives of out- 
side rye mills say that business is almost 
nil. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.75 
@8.50, standard patent $7.50@8.10, first 
clear $4.50@5.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.25@8.15, straight $7@7.45, first 
clear $4,50@5.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.35, straight $6.50@7.15, first 
clear $4.75@5. 

Export inquiries are numerous and 
bickering over prices has been going on 
to some extent, but no actual business 
was done. 

MILLFEED 

Trade is,a little easier in millfeed, 
though a steady demand continues from 
some sources. Most shipments are go- 
ing to the East, requests from near-by 
territory having let up. One of the local 
mills says that demand for bran has 
never been better, and that it is sold 
ahead; but dealers tell a different story. 
Bran is quoted at $28.25@29 ton, mid- 
dlings bring $28.75@33, and red dog 
$31.50@35.50. A better demand has de- 
veloped for the latter. 

There was some talk of a little export 
business near consummation in semolina 
and durum flour, but the sale has not 
yet been put through. No. 2 is quoted 
at $7.20@7.45, bulk, Chicago, and No. 3 
at 25c less. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 25,000 63 
Last week ......-+-. 40,000 24,000 60 
Year ago ....-.s0- 26,700 13,750 50 
Two years ago..... 26,700 24,750 92 


CASH WHEAT 
Trade in the cash market is quite fea- 
tureless. The little quality stuff that has 


been offered has been taken immediately, 
and the demand for the poorer grades 
has been less urgent. The latter are rela- 
tively easier, compared with the futures. 
At the close of the week, quotations on 
red winter and hard winter wheat are 
about 5@7c higher than a week ago, 
and spring wheat shows an advance of 
3Y,@Te. 

Offerings have been limited, and re- 
ceipts totaled 139 cars, compared with 
177 last week, and 169 a year ago. Ship- 
ments aggregated 256,000 bus, and re- 
ceipts 349,000. 

No. 1 red, at the close, was quoted at 
1@2c under the May, the same as a 
week ago; No. 1 hard winter, 4@5c un- 
der, the same as last week; No. 1 north- 
ern spring, May price to 3c under, un- 
changed from last week. 


NEW FARM LAND BANE 


The formation of the First Trust Joint 
Stock Land Bank of Chicago was an- 
nounced on Feb. 20 by Melvin A. Tray- 
lor, president of the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. This land bank is the first 
of its kind to be established by a Chi- 
cago banking institution, and forms an 
agency through which farmers of Illinois 
and Iowa may obtain loans amounting to 
millions of dollars at moderate rates of 
interest. 

The new institution is to operate un- 
der a federal charter, granted by the 
Federal Farm Land Bank Board, and 
will have an initial .capital of $250,000, 
and surplus of $25,000. It will be able 
to make loans of 15 times its capital, 
which means an initial loaning power of 
$3,750,000. However, its capital, and 
consequently its loaning power, will be 
increased indefinitely as occasion arises. 
The bank will make mortga loans 
ranging from 5 to 30 years, and the in- 
terest rate to the farmer will be 6 per 
cent, without any commission. 

The officers of the new bank are Mel- 
vin A. Traylor president, James B. For- 
gan chairman of the board, Frank O. 
Wetmore vice president, John P. Oleson 
treasurer, B. C. Hardenbrook secretary, 
and L. H. Boysen vice president and 
general manager. 

TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 

The commercial advantages to be de- 
rived from the use of large terminal 
warehouses were recently set forth in a 
paper written by H. D. Crooks, of the 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago. 
One of the principal points of the article 
was the benefit open to the industrial 
concern which does not feel financially 
able to establish its own store houses or 
branches in the different centers through- 
out the country. Flour mills and dis- 
tributors of flour came especially under 
the latter heading. 

The function of the terminal warehouse 
is explained in the article, in part, as fol- 
lows: “This institution serves admirably 
as a branch for distant firms, because 
without any outlay a manufacturer, job- 
ber or broker may store a certain amount 
of his stock in transit in the selected 
warehouse, until he is ready to order it 
out. Orders are filled accurately and 
promptly, so that whether you are in 
New York or San Francisco you are in 
the same position as the local competitor. 

“Merchandise warehouses are usually 
located on railroads which can render 
the most adequate service in receiving 
and delivering freight of every nature. 
The buildings are so constructed as to 
reduce the fire hazard as much as pos- 
sible. The modern buildings are, as a 
tule, equipped with the best watch and 
fire alarm service, and automatic sprin- 
klers. The floor load capacity is usual- 
ly of the heavy type. 

“The writer, with over 20 years of 
merchandise warehousing experience, has 
had the pleasure of observing the actual 
success of a great many firms which have 
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used a competent merchandise warehouse 
as their distributor. The saving in 


freight expense alone is a vital factor. 
The stock may be shipped into the ware- 
house as a carload, at a carload. rate, 
and be reshipped in less-than-carload 
lots at a corresponding rate. 

“No outlay o — is necessary, and 
there is a great saving in freight expense. 
The merchandise warehouse presents to 
the manufacturer the opportunity of 
establishing himself with practically no 
investment.” 

NOTES 


H. S. Sanborn, of the Baldwin Flour 


Mills Co., Minneapolis, was a visitor in 
this market this week. 

W. H. Yohe, formerly president Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., called at 
this office on Feb. 25. 

H. R. McLaughlin, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
at the end of last week. 

L. F. Eaton, manager Chicago office of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., has been home 
for over a week on account of sickness. 

G. O. Schultz, formerly a salesman for 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, 
is now with Stanek & Irvine, flour and 
feed brokers of this city. 

KE. L. Stancliff, manager Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, passed through Chicago this week 
on his way back to the mills after a trip 
to Milwaukee and St. Louis. 

Walter S. Johnson and H. O. Campbell, 
of the V. Thompson Co., brokers, Chi- 
cago, have been confined to their homes 
most of the week on account of sickness. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, was in Minneapolis 
on Feb, 23, in conference with A. L. 
Goetzmann, president of the Federation. 

W. C. and H. B. Smith, of the sales 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, called at the local of- 
fice of their company on Feb, 23 on their 
way east. 


Marie Ziegenhagen has resigned her 
position as secretary and treasurer of 
the Willy Co., merchant millers and grain 
dealers, Appleton, Wis. She was one of 
the founders of the company. No one 
has been secured to take her place. 

Demand for cottonseed and _ linseed 
meal has increased noticeably in this 
market within the past few weeks, The 
price on the former has advanced $5 
within 10 days, and is now $50 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Linseed meal is worth $53 ton, 
same basis. Poor crops are largely re- 
sponsible for the higher values. 


Directors of publicity, organization 
managers, and other state representatives 
of the American Farm Bureau t‘edera- 
tion, met at the office of the federation, 
in Chicago, on Feb. 6-8, to plan the de- 
tails of a co-operative membership cam- 
paign. The slogan “A _ million more 
members by 1923,” was adopted. 


The Chicago Flour Club will hold a 
meeting, preceded by a dinner, at 6:30 
p-m., on Feb. 28, at the Hotel Atlantic. 
Charles B. Spaulding, president of the 
New Century Co., Chicago, who has just 
returned from a trip to European mar- 
kets, will tell of his experiences and of 
conditions in the foreign flour markets. 

It is reported that E. W. Wagner & 
Co., grain, stock and bond commission 
house, which went into receivership on 
Dec. 30, 1921, will soon submit to its 


creditors a proposition of 50c cash and , 


25c in notes, guaranteed by secured notes 
and based on slow assets. ‘There are 
said to be more than $5,100,000 of cash 
and good securities available in bank at 
present. 


One of the most important decisions 
ever given in this state was handed down 
on Feb. 22 by the Illinois supreme court 
when it ruled that preferred stockholders 
in corporations shall have the same vot- 
ing privilege as common stockholders. 
This decision upsets, so far as Illinois is 
concerned, the established practice of 
corporations in vesting the voting power 
solely in the common stockholders. 


Mrs. Louis J. Weitzman, wife of 
Louis J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, with her son, Jerome, 
and David Tipp, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., met with an automobile accident on 
Feb. 22. The taxicab in which they were 
riding struck a concrete post near the 
link bridge on Michigan Avenue, and 
was turned onto its side. All the occu- 
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pants miraculously escaped with a severe 
shaking up. Mr. Weitzman was at home 
the first few days of the week with a 
bad cold. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis., Feb. 25.—Probably 
the most encouraging feature of the 
flour trade this week was the fact that 
inquiry was more active than at any time 
since Jan. 1. Actual sales were light, but 
gratification was expressed because cus- 
tomers were again asking for prices, 
something which has been a rarity for 
more than a month past. 

The inquiry of the week covered lots 
of a wide range, but generally not be- 
yond a car lot. Quotations made to these 


inquirers resulted in some acceptances, - 


but trade was hardly satisfactory. There 
was a slight increase in production, but 
this was due more to a desire of mills to 
fill up holes in stocks rather than any 
buying pressure. Practically‘ all of the 
cheaper bookings have now been ordered 
out, and most business is for quick ship- 
ment, 

The larger wholesale bakeries came in 
occasionally for a car, while brokers and 
jobbers catering to the family trade also 
did a little buying. ‘The call was spotty, 
and usually followed closely upon the 
heels of a fresh advance in grain prices. 
Compared with a week ago, fancy pat- 
ent is 25@30c higher, and standard has 
been marked up approximately the same 
amount. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$8.80@9.10, and straights at $7.90@8.05, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Local mills have little or no clear flour 
to offer, and quotations are largely 
nominal. There is some inquiry for the 
better grades, but second clear is not 
eliciting any interest. Eastern blenders 
have taken about all of the firsts of- 
fered here. Export call for dark is slow 
and uninteresting. First clear was nomi- 
nally quoted at $5.50@6, and second at 
$4@5, in 98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patent advanced 30@50c bbl, 
due not only to the advance in futures 
and the reflection of this movement into 
cash prices, but to an increase in pre- 
miums on soft winter wheat, following a 
recent softening. Fancy Kansas patent 
was quoted at $7.50@8, and standard at 

7@7.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The sharp advance in rye, which 
pressed rye flour prices 25@30c higher, 
apparently forced some customers into 
the market for fresh supplies, al- 
though the volume of transactions was 
limited. Production showed a gain, how- 
ever, output of Milwaukee rye mills this 
week being 1,500 bbls, compared with 
1,000 last week and 2,960 last year. The 
call is mainly for the highly extracted 
patent, with bakers taking some straights, 
but neglecting medium and dark quali- 
ties to the extent that the sharp accumu- 
lation of these grades found no particu- 
lar relief. A little was worked for ex- 
port, but this did not offset the increase 
in the supply due to the larger output 
predicated upon the domestic call for 
patents. Pure white rye flour was quoted 
at $6@6.30, straight at $5.60@5.70, me- 
dium dark at $4.80@5.30, and dark at 
$3.80@5, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for corn goods is improving 
to some extent, the substantial strength 
in the cash and option market undoubt- 
edly having induced customers to come 
into the market. There is some buying 
on export account and a good inquiry, 
although bids usually are far under ask- 
ing prices, with the result that sales are 
restricted. Domestic buyers are taking a 
fair quantity, and together these de- 
mands are enabling local corn mills to 
maintain a fairly good rate of produc- 
tion. Prices were strong and tending 
higher. Corn flour was quoted at $1.50@ 
1.60, corn meal at $1.45@1.50, and corn 
grits at $1.35@1.45, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


It is believed that the strength of the 
recent sensational recurrence of the ad- 
vance late last year has been spent, for 
some soft spots have been developing, 
due to reselling. One of the handicaps 
under which trade has been working all 
week is difficulty in getting feed to buy- 
ers without delay, due to heavy storms, 
sleet and other unusual conditions which 
demoralized freight traffic over several 
important consuming sections. This is 
believed to have kept prices fairly steady 


despite the tendency to ease up from the 
peak of the advancing movement. In the 
East and Southeast there has been a 
strong inquiry, and mills have kept sold 
u 


p- 

Middlings are relatively stronger than 
bran, as the call is best for the former. 
There is a slight premium on middlings 
over bran, which is well maintained. 
Spring bran remains at a slight discount 
under winter bran, which is held on the 
same basis as middlings. About the only 
changes in prices since a week ago are 
an advance of $2 ton in oil meal, and 
50c in gluten feed. 

Shipments of millfeed from Milwaukee 
this-week were 7,555 tons, compared with 
3,459 last year. Receipts were 330 tons, 
compared with 300 in the same week in 
1921, 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
6,000 2,400 5 


This week .......- 16,00 5 
Last week ....+.+. 16,000 1,500 9 
Last year ......... 24,000 5,800 25 
Two years ago..... 24,000 12,000 50 
Three years ago.... 18,000 8,700 48 
Four years ago..... 16,000 8,200 45 
Five years ago..... 12,000 12,000 100 
NOTES 


Mrs. Caroline B. Clarkson, widow of 
Robert G. Clarkson, who was for many 
years a prominent member of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, died on 
Feb. 21 at her home in Milwaukee. 

Oscar A. Anderson & Co., flour and 
feed millers, Palmyra, have incorporated 
their business without change of style. 
The capital stock is $40,000, and the in- 
corporators are A. J. Ives, F. A. Clem- 
ons and A. G. Buckson. 

The Eau Claire (Wis.) Co-Operative 
ew Association has been incorpo- 
rated, with a nominal capital of $1,000, 
to do a general business in buying and 
selling grains, produce, flour, feed, live 
stock, etc., by O. O. Leo, R. H. Holbrook 
and C. P. Moses. 

Andrew R. Templeton, for many years 
a member of the Johnstone & Temple- 
ton Co., grain commission, 93 Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, but for several months 
retired, has re-entered the local trade by 
accepting the position of manager of 
the Milwaukee interests of the Armour 
Grain Co. Mr. Templeton fills the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of James 
Hessburg, who on March 1 will become 
associated with the Froedtert Grain & 
Malting Co., formerly the Froedtert 
Malting Co., which is engaging in general 
grain handling in addition to its exten- 
sive barley and malt business. 


George Washington Shepard, one of 
the best known figures on the trading 
floor of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, observed his seventy-eighth birth- 
day anniversary on Feb. 22, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Mr. Shepard’s first busi- 
ness experience was in the flour milling 
industry at Albany, N. Y. The mill had 
the distinction of grinding the first Cali- 
fornia wheat ever brought east of the 
Rocky Mountains. When the plant 
burned, in 1869, Mr. Shepard and two 
brothers bought a mill at Ripon, Wis. 
In 1871, with one of the brothers, he 
formed the grain commission firm of A. 
K. Shepard & Co., Milwaukee. 


L. E. Meyer. 





AN UNDESIRABLE ALIEN 

Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 25.—As part 
of its campaign to combat the European 
corn borer, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has made a new motion picture film 
entitled “An Undesirable Alien,” which 
shows the life history of the pest, the 
method of its attack and the measures 
employed by the Bureau of Entomology 
to combat it. The department is offer- 
ing copies of the film for sale at $37, 
the actual manufacturing cost, or it will 
loan copies for short periods free of 
charge. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





QUAKER OATS ANNUAL REPORT 

The annual report of the Quaker Oats 
Co. is a cheerful reversal of the preced- 
ing yearly statement. Net earnings for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1921, were $2,- 
632,715, equivalent, after paying pre- 
ferred dividends, to 13.8 per cent on the 
$11,250,000 common stock. This com- 
pares with a deficit of $8,052,425 for 
1920. During last year inventories and 
notes payable were reduced $6,500,000 
and $10,400,000, respectively. 
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LEVANTINE FLOUR STOCKS 


Supplies Large, Reports Charles B,. Spauld- 
ing, of the New Century Co., Chicago, 
on Return from Interesting Tour 


Cuicaco, I1tu., Feb. 25.—Charles B. 
Spaulding, president of the New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, returned to this city 
on Feb. 21, after a three months’ trip to 
European and Near Eastern markets. 
His tour was purely a business affair, 
and Mr. Spaulding made it that he might 
have first hand knowledge of European 
conditions, and that he might meet per- 
sonally men whom he knew only by name 
and by letter head. 

Mr. Spaulding left New York the lat- 
ter part of November, and sailed direct 
to Port Said. From that point, where, 
he says, are gathered the riffraff from 
the seafaring craft of many countries, 
he went to Alexandria and Cairo. He 
found that the flour trade in these two 
principal Egyptian markets has fallen 
off very greatly since the end of the 
war. The flour concerns located in Cairo, 
with branches in Alexandria, are at 
present doing business only in Egypt and 
the Holy Land, whereas during the wai 
they traded much more extensively, and 
were unable to take care of all the or 
ders of which they were in constant re 
ceipt. 

From Alexandria Mr. Spaulding went 
to Constantinople, via the Isle of Rhodes 
and the battlefields of Gallipoli. The 
latter, he said, are very seldom visited 
by the traveller, on account of the dif 
ficulty of traversing them on foot. Mr 
Spaulding said that they presented a: 
excellent opportunity for the collector o1 
genuine souvenirs, for they have been 
left quite as they were after the massa 
cre of the English by the Turks. Th 
trip to Constantinople was made on an 
American gunboat as the guest of Ad 
miral Bristol, of the United States Med 
iterranean fleet, and high commissioner 
for the Levant. 

Mr. Spaulding found that stocks ot 
flour are heavy throughout the Levant, 
and in December, when he was there, 
the cost to the distributor was much be- 
low the present market values. Since 
the signing of the armistice large losses 
have been sustained in this district, and 
the conditions of the markets have be- 
come most regrettably demoralized. ‘The 
most striking evidence of this is the 
practice of American and Canadian mill- 
ers in resorting to the consignment of 
flour. Mr. Spaulding said that in some 
cases lots of as much as 1,000 tons are 
being sold on this basis, to ports such as 
Smyrna. 

Judging from the quantities of low 
grade flour—mostly poor second clears— 
which are shipped to Constantinople, that 
port is considered a dumping ground for 
this quality of flour. However, Mr. 
Spaulding learned that most of it is 
shipped on further to eastern cities and 
to Russian ports on the Black Sea. One 
full cargo of clears was being unloaded 
on the docks at Constantinople when he 
was there. ” 

Pireus and Athens were the next 
points visited. Mr. Spaulding found 
business conditions bad _ throughout 
Greece. Though transactions are car- 
ried on privately by the different flour 
concerns, the establishing of credit must, 
in all cases, be indorsed by the govern- 
ment. In some instances, as much as 60 
days are required to establish a credit 
of $3,000. The government will accept 
only one application per week from one 
concern for the establishment of credit, 
and this for not more than $100. 

From Athens Mr. Spaulding went to 
Venice, Paris, Hamburg, Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, and then to the 
British Isles. He said that both Bel- 
gium and France are strong competitors 
for flour business in the Levant, and 
many French distributors and importers 
are opening new offices in that district. 

Mr. Spaulding was especially impressed 
by the excellent service which the Ameri- 
can consuls in all cities were able and 
willing to give to the American business 
man. He found their files replete with 
valuable information, and the consuls 
themselves were untiring in their efforts 
to be of assistance. After a thoroughly 
satisfactory trip Mr. Spaulding landed 
in New York City on the Olympic on 
Feb. 15, and came directly to Chicago. 


V. P. WitiraMs. 
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AGRICULTURE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Much attention has been given by Con- 
gress of late to the country’s agricultural 
condition, or plight, as leaders of the 
farm bloc prefer to call it. About the 
only agreement yet reached is that trans- 
portation and its cost are of the utmost 
importance to our agricultural prosper- 
ity, but to date no congressional voice 
has offered a definite method of lower- 
ing this item of national expense. 

The Mississippi River, which at one 
time provided the cheapest outlet for the 
agricultural products of the twenty-sev- 
en river states and during the past year 
effected a saving of three cents a bushel 
on all grain carried down on its waters 
to New Orleans by the federal barge 
line, unquestionably offers an unexcelled 
medium for reducing the transportation 
costs of farm products of contributory 
states. Theodore Brent, federal man- 
ager of the barge line, estimates that an 
expenditure of six million dollars for 
new barges and terminal equipment is 
necessary to place the service on a thor- 
oughly efficient basis. But it is general- 
ly admitted that the most that can ‘be 
expected from Congress this year in 
the way of an appropriation is three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

That the barge line is making rapid 
strides toward commercial success is in- 
dicated in a summary of its business for 
the past three years. In 1921 the barge 
line moved 443,267 tons of freight and 
earned a total revenue of $1,779,056, 
compared with 160,702 tons of freight 
in the preceding year, representing reve- 
nues of $695,138. 

The line last year showed a net loss, 
including a large sum set aside for de- 
preciation, of $223,500, compared with a 
loss of $747,919 for 1920 and $569,183 in 
1919. But it must be noted that in 1919 
there was set aside only $28,793 for de- 
preciation, and in 1920 the depreciation 
account amounted to $152,101, compared 
with $378,600 for depreciation last year. 

The net loss of the barge line, exclud- 
ing depreciation, was $540,390 in 1919 
and $595,817 in 1920. Last year, exclud- 
ing depreciation, the line showed net 
earnings of $155,107. It is a matter of 
doubt if the depreciation amount re- 
quired by the government is not exces- 
sive. Officials of the barge line declare 
that this depreciation is still charged on 
the war-time value of the investment, 
though under present values it should be 
only half as much. 

Manifestly the Mississippi River barge 
line is being built into a business success. 
It has already effected substantial sav- 
ings to the agricultural interests of the 
Central West. It should do more, and 
rightfully could be expected to increase 
its value as a transportation agency with 
the proper assistance from the federal 
government, and particularly Congress, 
but, as is true of other commendable un- 
dertakings, it will probably have to go 
on its way unassisted, as it does not af- 
ford sufficient political fireworks to be 
of particular interest to Congress just 
at present. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 

This week has been a repetition of the 
past several ones in the continued dull 
demand for the higher grades of flour. 
Clears and low grade, however, find a 
ready sale in the export trade, but offer- 
ings are comparatively light. The export 
trade affords the only bright spot in the 
local milling situation. Sales of clears, 
both first and second, are numerous and 





at generally satisfactory prices. It is 
also understood that considerable quan- 
tities of hard winter straight have been 
worked to the Continent. 

The erratic action of the market the 
past week has been anything but a help 
to domestic trade. Although the pre- 
dominant feature has been strength, re- 
actions have been numerous and the 
trade is afraid to buy on the daily ad- 
vances. Another disquieting factor in do- 
mestic trade is the growth of bread wars 
in different centers, for the lower the 
price of bread the more insistent are the 
bakers on buying flour only at the lowest 
possibl® prices. 

Mills located at interior points in St. 
Louis territory generally report a fair 
volume of business. A factor which is 
likely to enter into this situation at an 
early date is the threatened coal strike, 
which, in the event of occurrence, would 
greatly curtail the buying power of all 
coal mining districts, which are particu- 
larly numerous in southern Illinois. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $8@8.25 per 140 lbs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent $7.60@ 
7.90, first clear $5@5.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.20@7.40, straight $6.25@ 
6.50, first clear. $4.75@5.25; soft winter 
short patent $7@7.30, straight $6.25@ 
6.50, first clear $4.75@5.25. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed generally is in good demand, 
and prices are holding firm. This de- 
mand, however, is for the most part 
confined to the larger markets, as coun- 
try mills serving the dairy interests di- 
rectly state that it is difficult to move 
feed at any price to this trade. Light 
offerings. are mainly responsible for 
maintaining prices at the present levels. 
Mills report an unusually large number 
of orders for mixed cars. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $27@27.50 ton, soft 
winter bran $27@28, and gray shorts 
$29@30. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
1s .., PUPP RTEEETE TET EEE 0 54 
TMS WOCK ccccciccccveveses 24,200 48 
ZORP BHO cccccsvcctssccsce Saeee 48 
TWO YeOArs AGO ....cssscees 34,800 69 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week ....ccsccevccses 32,400 42 
Last week ....ccccsecccses 34,700 45 
We BA on v06 96.000 68 0:0%008 33,800 44 
TWO VOOTO ABO .ccccsscscce 47,225 61 


CAR LOADINGS HEAVIER 


The railroad reports of car loadings 
have shown a slight but steady im- 
provement since the first of the year, ac- 
cording to statistics published by the 
American Railway Association, and since 
the first week of January have been 
steadily above those of the correspond- 
ing weeks of last year. The_ southern 
roads show a greater improvement than 
do those in the Southwest, according to 
this report. For the week ending Feb. 
4 the former reported a total of revenue 
cars loaded of 114,307, as against 109,152 
of the corresponding week last year. 

An interesting feature of this situation 
so far during the present year is that 
since the low figure following the holi- 
day week there has been a constant in- 
crease in the total loadings, while during 
the same period in 1921 there was a 
gradual and uninterrupted decline. 


NOTES 


W. T. Frederick, who has been operat- 
ing a bakery at Springfield, Mo., for the 
past year, has discontinued business. 


The Louisiana Wholesale Grocers’ As- 


sociation is conducting a campaign look- 
ing toward the reduction of state taxes. 

H. E. Hart, sales manager of the Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills, is in St. Louis to- 
day on his way home from an eastern 
trip. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.40 
@1.50; cream meal, $1.45@1.55; grits 
and hominy, $1.65@1.75. 

August E. Gilster, of the Amos-James 
Grocery Co., this city, was recently elect- 
ed president of the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association of St. Louis. 

According to Theodore Brent, federal 
manager of the Mississippi River barge 
line, the line earned $44,000 above op- 
erating expenses in January. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager of 
the Crete (Neb.) Mills, was in St. Louis 
on business, Tuesday. From here he 
went to Chicago and Milwaukee. 

H. B. Owen, owner of a grain elevator 
at Merwin, Mo., and president of the 
Bank of Merwin, committed suicide, Feb. 
22, by hanging himself in his elevator. 

Harry N. Meisemann, of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co., is an applicant for 
membership in the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange on transfer of certificate from 
Charles C. McCarthy. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour, $6.10@6.20; medium, 
$5.70@5.80; straight, $5.40@5.50; pure 
dark, $3.90@4.10; rye meal, $4.80@4.90. 

The Missouri Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its eighth annual meeting 
in St. Louis, April 19-20. On April 18 
the newly formed Missouri Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association will hold a meeting 
at the Planters’ Hotel. 

Ray L. Evans has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Temtor Corn & Fruit 
Products Co., following an application 
by creditors for such action. The claim 
that the company is insolvent is denied 
by M. G. Clymer, its president. 

The proposal to appropriate $5,000 to 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
for assistance in carrying on its educa- 
tional work was carried by a vote of 
113 to 73 at a special election held by 
members of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange, Feb. 23. 

The Louisiana state board of health is 
investigating the sanitary conditions of 
all bakeries in the state, paying particu- 
lar attention to cleanliness, ventilation 
and lighting systems. The method em- 
ployed by the American Institute of 
Baking is used in judging the bakeries. 

A hearing was held in Jefferson City, 
Mo., this week relative to the state mar- 
keting bureau act, under the provisions 
of which dealers in agricultural products 
would be required to pay a license of 
$25 a year on the basis of $100,000 of 
business transacted, with a gradual in- 
crease for larger concerns. 


In an address before the foreign trade 
bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, this week, Edward C. Plummer, 
commissioner of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, stated that the American 
merchant marine, which a year ago was 
handling 51 per cent of American for- 
eign shipping, is now carrying less than 
30 per cent. 

A judgment for $24,787.71 was award- 
ed this week in the United States district 
court to the National Rice Mills Co., 
San Francisco, against the Mississippi 
Valley Trading & Navigation Co. The 


953 


loss, for which the plaintiffs obtained 
full judgment, was occasioned by the re- 
fusal of the Mississippi company to ac- 
cept 300,000 Ibs of rice at Havana in 
1920 because the price had fallen consid- 
erably between the time of shipment and 
delivery. 

Word has been received in St. Louis 
from Otis Durbin, Kansas City, secretary 
of the Missouri Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, calling off the convention which 
was to have been held at Columbia, Mo., 
March 14-15. Arrangements had been 
practically completed for the meeting. 
John Hartley and Samuel Goetz had been 
placed on the programme to conduct a 
short course in sweet goods, and local 
bakers are at a complete loss te under- 
stand why the convention has been can- 
celed. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Feb. 25.—Condi- 
tions in the flour business are unchanged, 
except for the fact that dealers have 
slightly advanced prices on spot flour. 
Mills are quoting about the same as last 
week. While many inquiries have been 
received, comparatively few are booking. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here by 
mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat 
flour, 95 per cent $8@8.25, short patents 
$8.25@8.75, fancy clears $7.20@7.40; 
hard winter wheat flour, 95 per cent $7.25 
@7A0, short patents $7.55@7.90, fancy 
clears $5.80@6.05; soft winter wheat 
flour, 95 per cent $5.80@7.10, short pat- 
ents $6.10@7.60, fancy clears $5.50@ 
5.80 swvhite corn flour, $1.70 per 100 Ibs. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 vellow 73c bu, No. 2 
white 73c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, 32@46c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.70; grits, fine and coarse, $1.75; 
corn meal, $1.70; corn flour, $1.70. 

Grain inspected since Feb. 1: wheat, 
export 409 cars, local 1; corn, export 
2,550, local 156; oats, export 3, local 127; 
rye, export, 25; barley, export, 4. In- 
spected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
144,200 bus; corn, 244,285; rye, 17,142. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,346,000 
bus; corn, 1,356,000; oats, 6,000; barley, 
18,000; rye, 143,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





UTAH SEED WHEAT CAMPAIGN 

Ocven, Uran, Feb. 25.—The Ogden 
Grain Exchange, co-operating with the 
Utah State Farm Bureau, has started an 
active publicity campaign urging farm- 
ers to plant the best seed wheat obtain- 
able. The exchange is asking farmers 
to select seed that will produce 5 to 15 
bus more per acre than will ordinary 
seed, and to standardize grain crops, 
pointing out that buyers of wheat would 
rather pay more money for higher grades 
than to be forced to pay less for in- 
ferior wheat. The campaign is being ex- 
tended throughout Utah and into ad- 
joining states, under direction of a 
committee, of which Joseph M. Parker 


is chairman. 
W. E. Zuppann. 





The embarge on shipment of all corn 
on the cob, corn cobs or any portion of 
the corn plant except shelled corn or its 
products from Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and New York has been ex- 
tended to include Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan and Ontario, effective Feb. 25. 








United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller, 
and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 








1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 

January ...... 9,334 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,767 9,496 

February ..... 10,017 9,013 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 eee 
March ...cses 10,196 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 
APFil 02.0.0. 8,332 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,493 
May ..cccesee 8,084 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 7,690 
JUME oc cecscce 15,630 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 7,602 
TULF wccececes 9,193 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 
August ....... 11,196 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 10,200 13,268 
September .... 11,702 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 13,294 
October ...... 12,545 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,650 14,501 
November .... 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,500 10,221 
December .... 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 8,856 

Totals - 126,932 114,683 119,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 109,879 120,162 ...... 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 
113,418 122,064 


*Seven months, 


1917-18 
114,642 


1916-17 
115,584 


1920-21 
107,922 


1921-22° 
79,916 


1918-19 
120,956 


1919-20 
127,644 
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All grades of Manitoba flour advanced 
50c on Tuesday. This followed new rises 
in wheat on that and previous days. This 
makes a total advance of $1 on present 
upward movement. Demand has in- 
creased materially under these new con- 
ditions, as many buyers are now making 
haste to fill up their stocks. Public con- 
fidence in prices has become pronounced ; 
in fact, the market for flour is bullish, 
and the volume of business expands ac- 
cordingly. List quotations for standard 
grades of spring wheat flour: ee pat- 
ents, in mixed car lots, $8.50 bbl; sec- 
onds, $8; strong bakers, $7.80,—delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash. 

Winter wheat flour is scarce. Mills are 
not getting enough wheat to keep the 
market supplied with flour. Farmers do 
not appear to have much wheat left to 
deliver. It is surmised that the market 
will be restricted until new | is ready. 
Prices are out of line with Manitobas. 
Buyers are offering $6.15 bbl, bulk, for 90 
per cent patents, in their bags, and $6.25, 
in secondhand jute bags, basis Montreal 
freights. 

British importers paid as high as 48s 
per 260 lbs for Manitoba export patents 
this week, and the market ranged 47@ 
48s, jute, c.if., Glasgow, Liverpool or 
London, March shipment from seaboard. 
Demand was better, and quite a lot of 
flour was sold, though some were afraid 


of these high prices. The ety quo- 
tations represent a rise of fully 2s per 
sack over those of a week ago. Conti- 


nental Europe was also in the market for 
Canadian flour this week. Finland, Den- 
mark, Holland, Germany and other coun- 
tries bought moderate quantities at the 
equivalent of United Kingdom prices. 
Winter wheat flour is out of line for 
export. In comparison with Manitobas, 
prices are too high. Buyers are offering 
45@46s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., March 
seaboard, without getting supplies. This 
is 2@3s above the range of a week ago. 


MILLFEED 


The market is strong. Mills are get- 
ting premiums of $2@83 ton for straight 
cars, and are therefore restricting their 
mixed car trade to small quantities. 
Buyers are paying $82 ton, in bags, for 
car lots of either bran or shorts, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, while bran in mixed 
cars is priced at $28 and shorts at $30, 
in bags. Government standard screen- 
ings are selling here at $18 ton, and 

ound screenings at $26, car lots, f.o.b., 

elivery points in Ontario. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is in small sup- 
ply. Farmers are not delivering. Prices 
are about 5c higher than last week. Mills 
are paying’ $1.25@1.30 bu for wagon- 
loads of No. 2 red or white at their 
doors, and $1.82@1.35 for car lots, f.o.b., 
shipping points. Manitoba No. 1 north- 
ern wheat in car lots, all rail, delivered, 
Ontario points, is worth $1.70. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal remain dull. 
Domestic buyers are taking usual quan- 
tities, but prices are so closely cut that 
mills claim there is no money in this 
business, while they are shillings out of 
line for export. American millers are 
taking over-sea business away from Ca- 
nadians. In some cases their prices are 
fully 5s below what miller in this 
country can accept. Rolled oats are now 


quoted to domestic buyers at $3@3.10 
per 90-lb bag, delivered, in jobbing quan- 
tities, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, at 10 
per cent over rolled oats. For export, 
oatmeal is nominally quoted at 36s 6d@ 
87s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
and rolled oats 2s more. This wide dif- 
ference is largely due to discrimination 
against rolled oats in rates of ocean 
freight. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are in a firmer position, 
with better demand. Ontario is largely 
dependent on the western provinces for 
oats, and the United States for corn. 
Movement of other grains is limited. No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 6614c bu, de- 
livered, Ontario points; No. 2 yellow 
eorn, 76%,c, Toronto freights, Canadian 
funds; standard screenings, $22 ton, de- 
livered, Ontario points; No. 3 Ontario 
barley, 57@60c bu, shipping points, ac- 
cording to freights; rye, 86@88c; buck- 
wheat, 78@80c. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freight rates on flour as quoted 
to Canadian mills are unchanged, name- 
ly, 24c (Canadian funds) per 100 lbs. It 
is understood, however, that the Ameri- 
can rate, which was 19c per 100 lbs, has 
been raised to 22c (American funds). 
This adjustment brings the two freights 
into line, and puts Canadian millers on 
a more even footing with American mill- 
ers in the matter of competing for over- 
sea business in flour. On rolled oats the 
rate is 40c per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 


Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, insurance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., 
visited this office on Tuesday. 


A 25-bbl mill at Newcastle Creek, N. 
B., owned by W. P. Miller, burned on 
Feb. 23. 


The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 2 11-16 per cent, while 
the pound sterling is quoted at $4.511,. 

Bakers of Toronto have put up the 
price of bread Ic per 24-02 loaf as a 
result of advancing costs of flour. This 
size loaf is now 9c, delivered to house- 
holders. 

Elliott & Whittet have opened an office 
at 105 King Street East, Toronto, in the 
interest of the Copeland Flour. Mills, 
Ltd., Midland, Ont., and will handle the 
Copeland flour in this part of Ontario. 

D. A. Campbell, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, will sail next week 
for the United Kingdom, where he in- 
tends spending some time, and will likely 
visit the Continent before returning. His 
trip is in the nature of a vacation. 

W. D. Robertson, manager Farmers’ 
Mutual Millers, Ltd., Chatham, Ont., was 
in Toronto early this week, and is rapidly 
building up a good business for his com- 
pany. The mill is one formerly owned 
by the Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and 
has a daily capacity of 900 bbls. 

The James Goldie Milling Co., Ltd., 
Guelph, Ont., has bought the 550-bb! flour 
mill of the Canadian Cereal & Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. (in bankruptcy), at Galt, 
Ont., and will add this to its existing 
plants. It is understood that the present 
charter will be amended to cover the 
ownership of mills at Guelph, Galt and 
Preston, which are now under separate 
charters. 

There is no announcement from Otta- 
wa as to the policy of the government 
in the matter of the late Royal Grain 
Inquiry Commission, which was examin- 
ing into the grain trade of western Can- 
ada when election put a stop to proceed- 
ings. It is, however, understood that 
something will be done to complete the 


investigation, probably under an entirely 
new commission. 

Reports from Ottawa state that the 
new government now in office there is 
giving special consideration to the re- 
quest of western farmers for re-estab- 
lishment of a Canadian Wheat Board. 
There is no indication as to what policy 
will be adopted, but the farmers are 
assured of sympathetic consideration of 
their request. If the government finds 
it impossible to re-establish the former 
board, some alternative arrangement may 
be proposed. 

The Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Mid- 
land, Ont., will commence operating its 
new mill on March 1. It is understood 
the company has considerable flour sold 
for early shipment and that it will op- 
erate full time from the start. Among 
the members of staff of this new com- 
pany is Roy King, who was at one time 
traffic manager of the Campbell Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto. Mr. King will 
assume similar duties with the new com- 
pany, together with those of sales man- 
ager. He is a competent pees man, and 
has many friends in the Canadian trade. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Feb. 25.—Monday 
witnessed another advance in flour of 
50c bbl. An excellent demand continues 
for domestic purposes, purchasers being 
anxious to get in their supplies, fearing 
further changes in advancing market. 
At present, however, the market is steady 
and likely to remain so, owing to firm- 
ness in wheat and exporting trade, which 
is steadily on the increase. Western Ca- 
nadian mills are very busy meeting the 
demand which, apparently, comes with 
more vigor after an advance is an- 
nounced, 

Today’s prices: top patent spring 
wheat $8 bbl, seconds $7.40, first clears 
$6.80, jute, mixed cars, 30-day terms, de- 
livered at any point between Fort Wil- 
liam and the western boundary of Mani- 
toba. In 98-lb cotton bags, prices are 
20c bbl over the jute basis. Saskatche- 
wan points take 10c under these prices, 
and from eastern Alberta to the Pacific 
Coast values rise progressively to $8.30 
for top patents at Vancouver and like 
points. Vancouver Island takes $8.35 
for top patents, and Prince Rupert $8.50. 


MILLFEED 


Market shows no change in_ prices. 
Trade is excellent. A heavy demand, 
particularly for bran, is the order of 
the day with all western mills. Bran 
is quoted today at $22 ton, and shorts at 
$24, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

WHEAT 

Wire troubles, due to weather’ condi- 
tions, hampered trade, as little news was 
coming through. However, following ad- 
vances of last two weeks, the Winnipeg 
wheat market opened stronger on Mon- 
day, but acted somewhat erratic and 
prices fluctuated both ways rapidly, be- 
ing easily influenced by both buying and 
selling orders. In the cash market there 
was a good demand for contract , ecsong 
but o ——_ were very light and pre- 
miums steady. Inspections for the week 
averaged 162 cars per day. Daily clos- 
ing prices for No. 1 northern for the 
week: 


o—Futures—, 

Cash May July 

Feb. 20 ......... $1.46 $1.44% $1.36% 

Wed. B2 .nccccces 1.44% 1.42% 1.35% 

WOR. BB. .cccscces 1.42 1.40% 1.32% 

WOM. BO ccccccces 1.44% 1.425% 1.34% 

Feb, 24 .......++. 1.43% 1.42% 1.35% 

Feb. 25 ....+.+++ 1.46% 1.43% 1.36% 
OATMEAL 


Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is only fair. Inquiries do not result in 


much business being worked. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats, in 80-lb cotton bags, 
$2.50@2.60; oatmeal, in 98-lb cotton 
bags, $8@3.20,—delivered, Winnipeg ter- 
ritory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


At the beginning of the week the 
coarse grain markets were not particu- 
larly bright. However, they picked up, 
ending with a good inquiry for both 
oats and barley. Flaxseed showed more 
strength with advancing prices. Trade 
volume was small, and offerings very 
light. Little demand exists for rye. 
During the week oats advanced Ic, bar- 
ley 214c, and rye 214c. Closing prices: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 5114,c bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, 70%,c; 
Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian western rye, 
$1.0614,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Apart from a little domestic demand, 
there is very little activity for rye prod 
ucts. Following the rise in other mar- 
kets, prices advanced 50c this week. 
Quotations: best patent flour, $7.50 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags; medium, $6.30; dark, $5; 
rye meal, $5,—delivered, Winnipeg ter- 
ritory. 

NOTES 


N. J. Breen, general manager Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
left this week on a trip of inspection of 
the company’s plants in western Canada. 


Of the 300,000,000 acres fit for farm- 
ing in Canada, one third is in farm 
holdings; only one sixth is cultivated: 
250,000,000 acres await the tractor and 
the man. 


The elevator and flour shed of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Bass- 
wood, Man., was burned on Feb. 17. The 
elevator contained about 25,000 bus grain, 
and almost a carload of flour was in the 
shed. The cause of the fire is unknown. 


Western Canadian bakers announce 
that, although flour has been advanced 
$1 since they reduced the price of bread, 
having contracted ahead for flour they 
will maintain present prices. In Winni- 
peg the 16-oz loaf is selling at 7c, and 
the 20-oz loaf at 9c. 

A building permit has been issued for 
the construction of an elevator by Par- 
rish & Heimbecker, of Winnipeg, on the 
Port Arthur waterfront. The permit 
calls for an all-concrete building. It is 
understood the elevator is to have a ca- 
pacity of 250,000 bus. 

The death of J. H. Ross Gillespie, gen- 
eral. manager of the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., in Vancouver, occurred on 
Feb. 20. He formerly lived at Calgary. 
Mr. Gillespie was a prominent member 
of the Board of Trade, and was one of 
those who urged the shipping of. grain 
by way of the port of Vancouver. He 
leaves, besides his wife, four children. 

A. D. Millar, Regina, Sask., for many 
years a real estate and grain dealer, 
was found dead at his home on Feb. 23. 
Death was caused through injuries re- 
ceived from the accidental discharge of 
the gun he was carrying when preparing 
for a shooting trip. Mr. Millar is sur- 
vived by his wife and three children. He 
was a keen curler, and well known in 
bonspiels in western Canada. 

Present indications are ‘that farm 
wages in western Canada during the 
spring months will range from $30 to 
$40 pér month. Already farmers in some 
districts are making inquiries for farm 
hands for seeding operations, and are 
offering the amounts named. The esti- 
mated number of men required is about 
the average of the past few years. The 
opening up of spring work on the land 
should greatly relieve unemployment 
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throughout the prairie provinces, since 


a high percentage of men seeking work 
are farm hands. 
L. E. Gray. 
MONTREAL 


Monvtreat, Que., Feb. 25.—Another 50c 
has been added to the price of all grades 
of spring wheat flours this week, making 
the figures $8.50 bbl for first patents in 
carload lots, $8 for second grades and 
$7.80 for strong bakers, jute, delivered, 
less 10c bbl for spot cash. Demand has 
been fair, but large stocks had been 
purchased on the previous low prices, so 
there has not been any unusual activity 
for the last few days. 

Caution was also evident in the winter 
wheat flour trade. With good stocks on 
hand, dealers are slow to purchase at the 
higher prices, and only an_ emergency 
business was transacted. Car lots of 
choice grades were quoted at $6.50@6.75 
bbl, in secondhand jute, delivered, and 
broken lots at $6.75@7, with patents 
$7.50@7.75, in new cotton bags, deliv- 
ered. 

White corn flour was unchanged at 
$4.50@4.60 bbl, jute, delivered. 

Although spring wheat flours have ad- 
vanced $1 and winter wheats 25¢ bbl in 
the last 10 days, many dealers think they 
are still lower than the wheat price war- 
rants. Another advance would not, 
therefore, be any surprise here. 

Steady and with a fair demand, mill- 
feeds are unchanged in prices. Car lots 
of Manitoba bran have sold for $32.50 
ton and shorts at $33, in bags, delivered. 
Broken lots of bran have brought $28.25, 
shorts $30.25, and middlings $82.25, in 
bags, delivered, less 25c ton for spot 
cash. Pure barley meals are listed at $38 
@40 ton, pure grain moullie at $38, and 
feed corn meal at $35, in bags, delivered. 

The cash trade in grain for domestic 
needs has been quiet because of few or- 
ders. No. 2 Canadian western oats in 
car lots are quoted at 6714@68'4c, No. 3 
Canadian western and extra No. 1 feed 
at 65@65%4c, No. 1 feed at 64@641,c, 
and No. 2 feed at 63@631%c, delivered. 
Car lots of American yellow corn are 
selling at 80@81c bu, delivered, in Cana- 
dian funds. 

The demand for grain for export has 
been good the last few days, especially 
for Manitoba wheat for shipment to the 
United Kingdom. Barley also has been 
sought for export, but in most cases the 
prices bid have been too low. 

The Montreal Stock Exchange has re- 
flected the stronger wheat and flour situ- 
ation daily for the last week, and sub- 
stantial gains have been made by all the 
listed milling securities. With sales of 
over 525 shares, Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., has sold up from 145 to 
152; Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has 
been active, with 125 shares transferred 
at 12314@125; about 260 shares of Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd’, have sold up 
from 185 to 190, while St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has advanced from 
around 68 to 741% per share. 


NOTES 

Bread prices in Montreal will not be 
increased on the $1 per bbl advance in 
flour prices, it is announced by the 
bakers. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., has declared a dividend of 1%, per 
cent on the preferred and 3 per cent on 
the common stock, payable on March 1 
for the three months ending Feb. 28. 

Major General Sir David Watson, one 
of the Canadian divisional commanders 
in France during the great war, and 
since his return to Canada, chairman of 
the board of harbor commissioners of 
Quebec City, died on Feb. 18 after two 
days’ illness. 

The superior court has made an award 
in favor of Alfred and Frank L. M. 
Chaplin, grain merchants, trading in the 
name of Chaplin Bros. & Co., against 
James McDonnell, of $45,000, alleged to 
be owing on four promissory notes. De- 
fendant claimed he was simply an ac- 
commodating party to the notes. The 
case had to deal with the purchase and 
subsequent sale of grain that defendant 
bought from or instructed the plaintiffs 
to buy for him in 1915. When the grain 
was received here it was not accepted, 
and so was stored. Later the plaintiffs 
sold it for defendant’s account. 

L. F. Kier. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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A BROKER’S EXPERIENCE 


The following experience was not told 
with any idea of its being repeated, or 
serving as the theme for an editorial, 
and the broker will be surprised when 
he sees this narrative in print. It is not 
repeated with the intent to “roast” any 
one, but simply as an illuminating ex- 
perience for which a duplicate can be 
found in the unwritten history of many 
a broker. The scene is laid in an im- 
portant market in the central states. It 
should be said also that the broker in 
the case is a most desirable connection, 
from the points of view of reputation, 
character, responsibility and ability, as 
evidenced in his past record and achieve- 
ments. 

After the usual preliminaries, the 
mill’s representative and the broker got 
together and it was decided and ar- 
ranged, on terms satisfactory to both, to 
place the mill’s account in his hands for 
a certain definite and limited territory. 
The broker then put in some time with 
the mill’s representative, introducing him 
to the trade, and it was announced that 
thereafter he would have the handling 
of the account. 

One day, about two weeks later, be- 
fore there had been sufficient time to 
test out the connection, without previous 
complaint or warning, the broker re- 
ceived a letter from the mill to the ef- 
fect that owing to conditions, and the 
necessity of working the trade more 
closely and intensively, it had been de- 
cided to handle the territory through the 
mill’s direct representatives; consequent- 
ly, the mill regretted the necessity of 
canceling the arrangement. The letter 
was friendly and courteous, made no 
complaint, expressed appreciation of the 
service rendered, and hoped for a con- 
tinuance of the friendly feeling already 
existing and manifested. 

The broker is “sore”; justly so; he 
feels that he has been made a fool of; 
that the mill has used him as a “good 
thing” to become acquainted with his 
trade, and now subjects him to humilia- 
tion and discredit with his customers; 
in short, that the mill has been guilty of 
bad faith and a disregard for its pledged 
word. Boiling with resentment and in- 
dignation, he recites his experience to 
his friends and the writer, who finds in 
it the text for a sermon. 

If this incident were of rare occur- 
rence, it would not be worth the telling, 
but it happens every little while. The 
mill is, of course, within its technical 
rights; indeed, an extenuating circum- 
stance might be found in the prevailing 
conditions referred to. Nevertheless, the 
incident leaves an unpleasant impression 
that the management of the mill is ca- 
pable of playing “fast and loose” with 
its. connections, where only moral or 
ethical obligations are concerned; that 
what it does in one case it might do in 
others, and therein is found a reflection, 
or expression, of its character and policy. 

The broker has simply been called up- 
on to pay the price of the inherent weak- 
ness of his position. He owns nothing. 
Any mill can throw him over at any 
time, and profit by his past work. This 
is an inevitable accompaniment of the 
weakness of his position, which he ac- 


cepted when he became a broker. All. 


that he has is the good will of his mill 
and his. customers. Perhaps this inci- 
dent may serve to explain why, in the 
course of time, he comes to feel that the 
good will of his customers is of more 
importance than that of the mill; if one 





must be sacrificed, that of the customers 
should be retained. 

Millers often complain that brokers 
are inclined to favor their customers 
rather than the mill. There is a reason. 
This little story is merely one of many 
that might be told. Perhaps the most 
stupid thing the miller does is delaying, 
or failing altogether, to pay commis- 
sions, when they have been earned and 
are due. There are many minor defec- 
tions on the mill’s part, which never get 
into print,—failure to ship on time, ship- 
ment of inferior goods on an advancing 
market, quibbles over perfectly just al- 
lowances,—too many to be recalled at 
the moment. 

So it goes; thus feeling and friction 
are developed, and connections become 
vitiated or spoiled, the miller blaming 
the broker, and the broker the miller. 
It is all very human, and probably wil! 
always continue. Both may be right 
and both wrong at the same time, para- 
doxical and illogical as that may sound. 
But perhaps the miller, who occupies 
the stronger position of the two, would 
do well to remember that the broker also 
has his living to make, has certain rights, 
respects himself in his work and is en- 
titled to be respected and to considera- 
tion and fair play. He will never get 
anywhere unless he does remember it; 
his house and his business will never be 
on a secure foundation, but he will be 
continually called upon to seek new con- 
nections. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Tole- 

do, with a combined weekly capacity of 

48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TPIS WOOK esccvcccccsccces 25,300 53 
EMRE WORE occa sccvsvsceeer 21,500 45 
Year O80 .ncccccccccecvecs 13,900 29 
TWO Years AGO ...ccceseses 26,050 52 
Three years ago .........- 27,280 57 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 25 128,310 63,524 49 
Last week .. ... 22 127,560 62,376 49 
Year ago ........ 30 162,660 59,352 37 
Two years ago... 8 69,600 35,449 61 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING PROJECT 


An incident which happened recently, 
illustrates that some of the attempts to 
form farmers’ co-operative elevator com- 
panies are not meeting with as much suc- 
cess as the promoters would have one be- 
lieve. It was recently reported in the 
press, and in this department of The 
Northwestern Miller, that 13 co-opera- 
tive elevators in Crawford County, Ohio, 
had combined into a co-operative eleva- 
tor federation for the purpose of buying 
and selling collectively. 

Investigation reveals that the man- 
agers of 10 Crawford County elevators, 
with a few directors thrown in for good 
measure, met at the office of the county 
farm agent, A. A. Olson, at the court 
house, Bucyrus, Ohio, and, after a day 
of disagreement, disbanded, with noth- 
ing whatever done, to meet some time in 
the future, possibly never. Mr. Olson 
reported that the attempt was a dismal 
failure, that only two elevators were 
willing to enter the buying pool, that all 
were very reluctant to do so, being un- 
willing to delegate any buying power to 
any one other than themselves. They 
were all selfish, and atraid that some one 
might have an advantage over some of 
the others; consequently, nothing was ac- 
complished and the chances seem to be 
that there will not be. 

It would seem from the above incident 
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that human nature remains unchanged, 
and the co-operative buying and pooling 
projects may carry within themselves the 
seeds of their own destruction. 


DON’T TALK CALAMITY 

Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, in a recent letter to 
the membership, makes a good point. He 
says: “Is it not about time for the farm- 
er to change his tune about his financial 
straits? Is it any wonder his credit 
is gone? If a business man were to 
shout from the housetops that he was 
busted financially, as the farmer has 
been doing for the past two years, it is 
a safe bet that he would have lost all 
his credit with his banks long ago, and 
been placed in the hands of the receiver 
or bankruptcy courts. It is only by 
keeping a stiff upper lip that many a 
man has been able to weather the storm. 
Farmers should do likewise, and bolster 
up their credit. They are in no worse 
position than many a business man. 

“In 1913, you will all remember the 
flood. The west side of Columbus is 
low land. It was flooded. The people on 
that side appeared before the tax com- 
missioners asking that, in view of the 
damage done to their property by the 
flood, their tax valuations be reduced. 
After a great deal of argument, the tax 
commissioners conceded a reduction in 
valuation. Then everybody in that part 
of the city tried to sell their property, 
at old valuations. Buyers called their 
attention to the reductions they had 
asked for themselves, on account of dam- 
age done by the flood, and if their argu- 
ments for damage were good, they should 
reduce the value of their properties for 
sale accordingly. Property owners saw 
the point, and then went to the tax com- 
missioners and asked that their old valu- 
ations remain, without reduction. They 
had wakened up. 

“Moral: Don’t run down your busi- 
ness, if you want credit, or want to sell. 
If your business is worth nothing to you, 
how can you expect any one else to have 
faith in it, either to give you credit, or 
invest in it? The farmer seems to have 
overlooked this point.” 


DISCREPANCY IN RATES 
Attention has been called to the fact 
that there is a discrepancy, or what 


amounts to a discrimination, in rates fa- 
voring shipments from the Pacific Coast 


‘ to the United Kingdom via the Panama 


Canal. For example, a Pacific Coast mill 
recently offered soft winter straight 
flour, c.i.f., New York, at $5.80, or c.i.f., 
Hamburg, $5.35. It was basing these 
prices on a rate of 50c per 100 Ibs via 
the canal to New York and only 28c per 
100 Ibs to Hamburg. 

It is assumed that the reason for this 
discrepancy in ocean rates is the fact 
that foreign boats are not allowed to 
carry goods from one United States port 
to another. Hence, in figuring the price 
to New York, the mills are obliged to 
use United States Shipping Board boats, 
but in quoting Hamburg or other Euro- 
pean ports they can use foreign boats. 

This is a rather curious situation. It 
is, indeed, singular when Pacific Coast 
mills can offer the same flour, c.i.f., 
Hamburg, at a lower price than they 
ean offer it c.i.f.. New York, and that 
this condition should be brought about 
through the compulsion of using United 
States boats. 

NOTES 

H. E. Hart, sales manager Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills Co., called at this 
office Feb. 21. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at Co- 
lumbus, April 18-19. 

H. A. Sprigg, representing the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., called 
at this office this week. 

A. A. Griffa, formerly representing the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, has opened a brokerage office in the 
Medford Building, Akron, Ohio, and will 
hereafter be known as the Thompson 
Distributing Co. There will also be a 
branch office at 33 North High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., Feb. 25.—Reports of 
a slight slackening of business are made 
by millers, who state that buyers are 
watching the wheat market as well as the 
trade they supply. Inquiries continue to 
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come on price basis suggested by the 
jobbers and brokers. Evansville millers 
are not led astray by offers for business 
that does not yield a profit. Reports 
from the South are to the effect that 
improvement in financial condition is be- 
ing noted in several districts. 

lour prices were quoted, f.o.b., Ev- 
ansville, in 98-Ib sacks, carload lots, as 
follows: best patent, $8@8.25; straights, 
$6.75@7.60; first clears, jutes, $5@5.25; 
seconds, $4.75@5. 

Millfeed continues in strong demand, 
which mills are unable to supply. Prices 
quoted, f.o.b., Evansville, 100-Ib sacks, 
in carload lots, are: bran, $29; mixed 
feed, $80; shorts, $80@31. 

RIVER TRANSPORTATION 

The reorganized Chamber of Commerce 
will have as one of its first activities an 
inquiry into the possibility of river trans- 
portation by barge lines. Since river- 
rail terminals are the first requisite, the 
question, so far as Evansville is con- 
cerned, is whether the city or a private 
corporation shall take over terminal 
plans. In a referendum vote of the 2,000 
new members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce asking what activities should first 
attract the attention of the body, river 
transportation led all others. The flour 
industry, of course, would benefit greatly 
by barge shipment, as much flour milled 
in Evansville goes to the West Indies 
and Central and South America. Most 
of it is now routed by way of New York. 


W. W. Ross. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
InpiANAPoLIs, INv., Feb. 25.—Flour 


mills operated at approximately one half 
of their capacity this week, the amount 
of wheat ground being the largest in sev- 
eral months. A fair amount of new busi- 
ness was booked, not only here but in 
other Hoosier cities. Buyers, however, 
are not taking hold readily, being doubt- 
ful as to the permanency of recent ad- 
vances in wheat prices. 

Quotations on flour have followed 
wheat values to a higher level. At the 
end of the week soft winter patents, 
standard to short, were quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $6.75@7.60 bbl, 98-lb 
cotton basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis, an ad- 
vance of 25c in the minimum and 40c in 
the maximum. Hard winter patents, 
standard to short, were available at $7@ 
7.90, the minimum being unchanged, with 
the maximum 20c higher. Spring pat- 
ents, standard to short, were priced at 
$7.50@8.50, the minimum being 20c, and 
the maximum 50c, higher. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WE WOO ceccccsccvecsecs 10,400 46 
TMt WOOK 2. ccccccccsccess 8,797 39 
WOOP GHD covcccvessvececse 8,935 39 
TwO Year® AGO ......seeees 13,054 57 


Stocks in store Feb, 25, 1922, 11,800 bbls. 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 

Wheat ccccccccccsesscsce 35,000 10,000 

oer rrrrrrrrre ry st 785,000 202,000 

GRD cece ses cdcovecccecs 312,000 76,000 

BED eee wenseredeceserenes error Ty: 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Feb. 25, 1922.. 207,000 356,000 631,000 500 
Feb. 26, 1921.. 88,700 355,430 352,440 ae 
Feb, 28, 1920.. 428,100 459,680 47,810 6,880 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Prices averaged 10c per 100 lbs higher 
on corn products at the end of the week. 
Demand continues fair, but activity is 
not general. While some concerns report 
a good trade, others say their sales are 
very limited. Grits are quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $1.80 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at $1.75, 
hominy at $1.85, hominy flakes at $2.70, 
cerealine at $2.40 and corn flour at $1.90. 


MILLFEED 

Feed is moving in fair volume. Mill- 
ers have no large stores in stock, and 
orders on hand are sufficient in most 
cases to take care of the output for the 
next 10 days. Quotations on wheat 
feeds are unchanged, with bran offered 
for shipment in car lots at $30.50@31.50 
ton, sacked, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., In- 
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dianapolis. Mixed feed is available at 
the same level, and middlings at $32.50@ 
33.50. Hominy feed is $1 ton higher, 
being quoted at $24, bulk, and $25.50, 
sacked. 


NOTES 
The Vandalia Elevator Co., Colfax, 
Ind., will dissolve as a corporation. 
Preferred stock amounting to $30,000 
has been issued by the Haynes Milling 
Co., Portland, Ind. 


The North Side Bakery, Inc., has been 
organized in Indianapolis, with $30,000 
capital stock, by James M. Gossard, Lee 
A. Boulware and Oliver P. Swank. 


The Farmers Co-operative Grain Ele- 
vator Co., recently formed by 150 Hoo- 
sier farmers living in Tippecanoe Coun- 
ty, has bought an elevator at La Fayette 
from Born & Co. E. I. Miller has been 
elected president of the new concern, 
which will be a unit of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday 
for Chester K. Heller, assistant secre- 
tary of the Grocers’ Baking Co., of In- 
dianapolis, who died at his home in this 
city last Saturday. He was 34 years 
old, and had been ill with influenza for 
two weeks. In addition to his connec- 
tion with the Grocers’ Baking Co., Mr. 
Heller was a director in several other 
concerns. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Feb. 25.—While 
buyers show almost unanimous reluctance 
to anticipate needs, the demand for flour 
from the Southeast has continued fairly 
active the past week. Purchases are al- 
most entirely carload lots or less, but 
are in sufficient number to make the ag- 
gregate very satisfactory. The mills con- 
tinue to average slightly less than 60 
per cent of full running time, or ma- 
terially better than the average for the 
past five years. Shipments are absorbing 
the output. 

The net result for the week has been 
a slight change’ in prices, though quota- 
tions were nervous on the changes in 
wheat, and at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $8.25@8.65; 
standard or regular patent, $7.50@8; 
straight patent, $7.25@7.50; first clears, 
$5.25@5.75. 

Some improvement in volume of sales 
is reported by rehandlers. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $8.50@9; hard winter wheat 
patent, $7.50@8. 

Commercial mills report demand for 
corn meal dull. Prices: bolted meal, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.30@1.35; unbolted meal, $1.25 
@1.30. The South has had record sup- 
plies of local corn this season, and coun- 
try grist mills have been reported as get- 
ting a good business. 

The millfeed situation remains very 
satisfactory, there being no difficulty in 
disposing of the output at firm prices, as 
follows: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, ton, $27 
@30; standard middlings or shorts, $29 
@3l. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output by Nashville and south- 
eastern flour mills, in barrels, as reported 
to. The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 197,730 117,268 59.3 
Last week ....... 174,930 99,952 57.1 
WORF OHO 2.000%. 180,690 77,775 43.0 
Two years ago.... 233,850 156,152 66.7 
Three years ago.. 216,990 101,248 46.6 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Ex- 
change: 


Feb. 25 Feb. 18 
ee, CED co ccvcceovdes 41,500 43,000 
Wheat, DUS ...cccccccss 200,000 190,000 
COPE, BED occccceccssces 96,000 87,000 
Oats, BUS c.ccccsssesove 481,000 486,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 202 cars. 

Wheat continues to move in fair vol- 
ume, with No. 2 red, with bill, $1.53@1.54 
at Nashville. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co,, of Min- 
neapolis, will locate a southeastern ofnce 


at Birmingham, in charge of Fred S. 
Lang. 

The Lookout Milling & Grain Co., of 
Chattanooga, with $10,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by R. M. Stegall 
and others. 

The Federal bakery, Nashville, formal- 
ly threw open its large new plant at 
Broadway and Fifteenth Avenue this 
week, The company has appointed 
James E. Brock manager. The retail 
grocers of Nashville were given a dinner 
at the opening. JoHn Lerper. 


GEORGIA 

Atianta, Ga., Feb. 25.—Flour has en- 
joyed better demand during the past 
week, but merchants and jobbers are 
buying in limited lots, without placing 
orders far ahead. For standard patents 
$7.40 is about the average price. Offer- 
ings are made freely from middle west- 
ern and near-by mills. Prices have been 
rather steady, and did not follow the ex- 
treme advance in grain. 

Bran is in fair demand, due to lim- 
ited stocks. Mills have been running on 
short time, but some of them are in- 
creasing operations. Other millfeeds 
have moved slowly. Middlings are in 
only fair demand, and wheat millfeed 
and hominy are slow. 

Cottonseed meal made a good advance 
during the latter part of the week, due 
to increased demand from the fertilizer 
trade. Seven per cent meal is quoted to- 
day at $88. Hulls are steady and un- 
changed in price, with demand light. 

Hay receipts are very light. Only 38 
cars all grades reached this market this 
week. Prices are slightly lower, in view 
of the proposed cut in freight rates. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


VIRGINIA 

Norro.k, Va., Feb. 25.—The continued 
strength of the wheat market and the 
prevailing opinion that prices are likely 
to be advanced to new high levels before 
the new crop is in sight, have had a 
tendency to cause buyers to anticipate 
their wants, and business has been more 
active during the week. Bakers who have 
not been previously supplied at the lower 
levels are looking forward to see that 
they are protected from any further ad- 
vances. Winter wheat patents are quot- 
ed at $7.25@7.45 bbl, standard patents 
$6.90@7.20, Kansas standards $7.75@ 
8.05, and northwestern spring patents 
$8.85@9.25. 

Feed has been more active this week, 
and prices are slightly advanced. Stand- 
ard bran is quoted at $34@35 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $83@34, flour middlings 
$35@37, and red dog $41@42. 

FEED DEALERS REORGANIZE 

With the view to putting Norfolk back 
on the map as the most important grain 
distributing center in this section of the 
country, the Norfolk Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ Association has been organized, 
and has established offices, with a traffic 
manager in charge, ready for business. 
The’ organization has already begun 
preparations to make a keen fight before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a revision of freight rates to place this 
port on a parity with New Orleans and 
other points on the Gulf. 

Julian Powell, of J. M. Gwaltney & 
Co., is president of the association, which 
has the following other officers: R. J. 
Gourley, of D. P. Reid & Bros., vice 
president; W. C. Duncan, of S. D. Scott 
& Co., secretary. Benjamin F. Metzger, 
of the Norfolk Feed Milling Co., is chair- 
man of the traffic committee, as well as 
chairman of the board of directors, 
which is composed of the following: M. 
L. T. Davis, of Davis Milling Co; L. J. 
Smithwick, D. P. Reid & Bros., W. E. 
Flournoy, of J. H. Cofer & Co., L. W. 
Cox, of Daniels & Cox, and George R. 
Abbott, of the Abbott-Gwaltney Co. 

Railroad rate adjustments have in- 
jured Norfolk to the extent that the 
southeastern territory enjoys a cheaper 
rate on grain from common territory. 
The grain dealers here will endeavor to 
secure a rate which will place this port 
back on its former level. They also will 
take up the switching charges made by 
railroads here, and other routine charges 
affecting the handling of their business. 


HIGHER BREAD IMMINENT 
An increase in the price of bread, 
which was recently r¢duced to 7c for the 
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16-0z loaf, and 6c and 5c for the 14-0z 
and 12-oz loaf, respectively, seems immi- 
nent, in view of the advances in the cost 
of flour and the impending demand of 
health authorities that all bread be 
wrapped. The latter consideration has 
been stressed by the Norfolk Housewives’ 
League, and is being supported by the 
city health department. 

All other cities in the state, the house- 
wives point out, have bread wrapped, and 
push carts, which do a big business here, 
are required to put their bread in paper 
bags and keep the bags tied. Bakers say 
it will cost half a cent to wrap their 
bread, and at present their margin of 
profit on the loaf is less than that 
amount. One baker estimated that his 
net profit per loaf under existing prices 
is .001 of a cent. 

Josern A. LEsuie. 


ALABAMA 

Mosirz, Ata., Feb. 25.—Grain market 
conditions are holding up, and local deal- 
ers state that they are satisfied with 
sales, considering general conditions. 
Wholesalers are looking forward to the 
possibility of the sawmills in this terri- 
tory opening at an early date. A good 
many of them are now closed, and others 
are running only two or three days a 
week. The result of the inactivity of 
the sawmills has a great bearing on local 
business, as the millowners are turning 
their oxen out on the range. 

The steadily advancing prices on bran 
and shorts are causing farmers to sub- 
stitute with velvet bean meal and peanut 
meal, which run $2@6 ton cheaper than 
bran and shorts. Farmers are buying 
very little, and dairymen are also cutting 
down their purchases. Reduction in the 
price of dairymen’s products and high 
prices of grain are responsible for small 
purchases by dairymen. 

Best patent flour is down a few cents 
from last week, with the price now about 
$9.50 bbl. No. 1 white corn is up to 80c 
bu, against about 75c last week. 

Millfeeds are running high, with shorts 
$1.75, bran $1.65, and chops $1.50, per 
100 lbs. One of the remarkable features 
in this territory is the rapid rise in bran 
during the past two months. The in- 
crease has been about $13 ton in that 
period. 

A total of 12,396 bbls flour in cotton 
sacks passed through this port for ex- 
port during the past week, to the follow- 
ing points: Havana, 4,149 bbls; Cardenas, 
1,271; Neuvitas, 510; Santiago, 765; Cien- 
fuegos, 1,225; Matanzas, 1,930; Sagua, 
255; Belize, 474; Blanco, 30; Stann 
Creek, 53; Corozal, 20; Livingston, 190; 
Port-au-Prince, 814; Ponce, 200. 

Havana also took 20,600 bus- oats, 
Belize 6 sacks and Matanzas 16,245 bus. 
Havana took 146% long tons wheat, 
Neuvitas 1,125 bus corn, Belize 31 bales 
hay and 19 sacks millfeed, and Ponce 600 
bus velvet beans. 

Epmunp A. Cuester. 





WHEAT YIELD IN AUSTRALIA 

Australia, states Milling, of Liverpool, 
is engaged in propaganda work with a 
view to increasing the amount of wheat 
grown, and particularly to increase the 
yield per acre. For 20 years the depart- 
ment of agriculture of New South Wales 
has urged upon the wheat farmers the 
system of cultivation popularly known 
as fallowing. Progress has been some- 
what slow, but today there are hundreds 
of farmers who each year take time by 
the forelock and begin the preparation 
of their land months in advance of seed- 
ing, while hundreds of others, prevented 
by circumstances from putting the sys- 
tem into practice, freely admit that it 
would give them more certain and better 
profits if they could do so. 

This change of feeling, quite evident 
among farmers, has only taken place 
under the influence of hard facts; first, 
the ever important question of remuner- 
ation; second, the fact that, under the 
system of fallowing, crops have weath- 
ered through dry spells more healthful- 
ly. Calculations carefully made by the 
epartment of agriculture show that the 
average-yield for five years, after fal- 
lowing, was 20 bus per acre, whereas the 
total yield of New South Wales for the 
same years averaged 12 bus. 





Statistics from British India indicate 
a well-sustained demand for American 
machinery in that market. 
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New York, N. Y.,. Feb. 25.—The finan- 
cial situation is undergoing interesting 
changes, and, in the light of recent hap- 
penings, it is easy to see that the strik- 
ing advance in grain prices and the pro- 
nounced strength in European exchange 
rates have had immense influence upon 
sentiment. Several hundred million dol- 
lars, apparently, have been added to the 
purchasing power of the farming classes, 
and there is no doubt that the railroads 
and various merchandise lines will benefit 
enormously. ‘The situation in this re- 
spect contrasts sharply with the ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory conditions exist- 
ing a few months ago. 

EUROPEAN SUPPLIES 

Many grain market operators have 
changed their views about uropean sup- 
plies and the probable export demand. 
Che situation in this respect is not un- 
like that which has existed in various 
other years when the extent of the Euro- 
pean demand for American grain was 
misunderstood and the market itself was 
read wrongly. It is evident also that 
there are no longer the forced sales of 
grain that seemed to be impending a few 
weeks ago when maturing loans precipi- 
tated a crisis and weak holders were in 
some cases forced to sell out for what 
they could get. The oytlook for the 
farmers, therefore, is now much more 
reassuring than it was, and while the 
foreign situation is not altogether clear, 
there is good reason to believe that the 
surplus supplies of the American grain 
markets will be in good demand at higher 
prices than were looked for some time 
ago. 

It is difficult to overestimate the bene- 
ficial effects which will come to the coun- 
try from a 40c rise in wheat prices from 
the low of the season, and a 14c advance 
in corn, Even if the rise went no fur- 
ther, the country would gain an enor- 
mous sum from the advance that has al- 
ready taken place. Inasmuch as_ the 
farming classes are thought to contribute 
the largest purchasing power in the 
country, it is easy to visualize the im- 
provement in general conditions which 
must result from so heavily increasing 
the revenues of a class that was hard 
hit last year. . 

It is evident also that this movement 
will have an important effect upon the 
country’s bank position, singe it will re- 
sult in the liquidation of an immense vol- 
ume of loans which had been carried over 
from last year. The rise in the price of 
cotton has also been of great value to 
the South, and there is no doubt that this 
upward reaction in wheat, corn and cot- 
ton prices, as well as higher quotations 
for farm animals and farm products, will 
provide a basis for a genuine business 
revival which would have been hardly 
forthcoming in any other way. 


STRONG INVESTMENT BUYING 


A strong investment demand still ex- 
ists, although the possibility of new 
bonus legislation has imparted uncer- 
tainty to the bond market. The feeling 
is that heavy additional flotations might 
create disturbance and so increase the 
burden of financing the total expendi- 
tures as to upset business conditions. 
The main requisite to business recovery 
is the lessening of government monetary 
requirements for unproductive purposes. 
While the good effects of the recent 
Arms Conference at Washington will be 
felt later on in reducing taxation for 
military or naval outlays, the relief from 
this source, for the world as a whole, will 
be somewhat delayed. 

Indications are, however, that the bond 
market will stand the strain all right, 
provided bonus legislation is not highly 
disconcerting, but the situation as a 
whole is very uncertain, since nobody 
can tell what the final cost of the pro- 


posed bonus will be, the estimates vary- 
ing from $1,500,000,000 to a much greater 
sum. Besides all this it must never be 
forgotten that various states have en- 
acted laws providing payments to sol- 
dier beneficiaries aggregating some $350,- 
000,000. In discussing the longer future 
of the bond market, therefore, it is prob- 
able that bonus legislation will be a very 
important influence, but the bond mar- 
ket as it is presents great strength, and 
unquestionably reflects a public senti- 
ment which is thoroughly confident of 
better times later on. 
GENERAL BUSINESS 

Some commodities are reflecting an 
upward trend in prices. This movement 
will extend further, for there is no doubt 
that industry as a whole has been pretty 
well deflated. There have been important 
advances in some lines and the number 
of declines has decreased. The feeling 
prevails that industry in the main has 
been pretty well stabilized around the 
present price level. There will be some 
large projects annnounced later on, how- 
ever, if business gets better, and there 
is a sufficient supply of money to finance 
the requirements of day to day trade 
without excessive advances in_ rates. 
The outlook is suggestive of increased 
activity in many lines, and, while there 
are some difficult problems to solve, the 
situation at the moment is full of highly 
interesting possibilities, with the general 
trend of public sentiment in favor of 
better conditions in many lines. 

A strong feeling prevails in banking 
quarters that the country will see an 
immensely increased foreign business. 
This cannot come, however, until the for- 
eign credit situation has been straight- 
ened out. The recent remarkable rise 
in European exchange rates has been an 
important factor making for improved 
sentiment and increased confidence in 
various quarters. Such huge losses were 
taken by various foreign trading cor- 
porations and banks operating foreign 
trading branches as to make it very dif- 
ficult nowadays to obtain support from 
the large reserve city banks for ventures 
of this character. 

The outlook is more favorable than it 
was, however, as it is recognized that a 
great potential demand exists abroad for 
American merchandise and the products 
of. our farms and mines. It is safe to 
say, therefore, that nothing in months 
has been more productive of increased 
optimism about the longer future than 
the highly significant rise in foreign ex- 
change rates within the past few months. 

PERSONAL INITIATIVE 

The country is bidding high prices for 
acknowledged executive ability. It re- 
quires highly skilled management in 
these days to insure the most intelligent 
leadership in great business undertak- 
ings. Failures and financial mishaps of 
last year were so numerous and so costly 
as to make it unusually important for 
business enterprises to obtain good man- 
agerial ability. On this point a financial 
expert made this suggestive statement: 

“It is not a question of salary these 
days, but of finding the man big enough 
to think internationally and to get the 
best results in the shortest time. A sal- 
ary of $50,000 or even $100,000 would not 
be at all excessive for the sort of a finan- 
cial and business leadership which can 
deliver the right service at the right 
time. In these days it is very hazardous 
to send a boy to do a man’s work. It is 
the man of large capacity, marked execu- 
tive ability, together with a sufficient 
knowledge of the money market to 
give him financing ability, who is most 
needed at this time. It must never be 
forgotten that the country’s industrial 
organism as well as its railroad equip- 
ment is not up to the standard which 
would be required in a season of active 


and compelling foreign trade. It takes 
a real man to succeed in handling colos- 
sal undertakings these days.” 


FOREIGN AGENCY EVILS 


Head of Commerce Bureau Warns Against 
Virulent Form of Old Hindrance to 
American Trade Abroad 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 25.—‘Well- 
authenticated, confidential advices re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from various sources indicate the recur- 
rence in a virulent form of an old evil 
which has from time to time imperiled 
individual interests in the export trade 
but which now seems to be directed 
against certain exporting industries as a 
whole,” says Dr. Julius Klein, head of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in a statement issued here 
recently. 

“The means employed are to tie up 
the American exporter in an agency 
agreement, and to push competing goods 
of foreign make under the protection of 
the existing agency agreement. In con- 
sequence, it is absolutely essential for the 
present prosperity and the future wel- 
fare of the American export trade to ex- 
ercise the most rigid scrutiny over the 
details of agency agreements which tie 
up the exporter in a certain territory.” 

At this point Dr. Klein says that, of 
course, the proper course to follow is to 
intrust the agency to an American firm 
whenever possible. He admits, however, 
that this is oftentimes impossible be- 
cause the dependence of American ex- 
port houses on foreign agents before the 
war discouraged the growth of American 
agencies abroad. Continuing, he says: 

“It is the obvious and immediate task 
of American business to create through- 
out the world a network of American 
agencies, or at least agencies whose loy- 
alty is not pre-empted by racial or com- 
mercial ties antagonistic to American in- 
terests. Megntime, the thing to be done 
is to examine the basis of all agreements 
with foreign agents and to analyze the 
affiliations of the agents. 

“The Department ot Commerce urges 
exporters to take advantage of the full 
resources of American banks, credit in- 
stitutions and government agencies, par- 
ticularly the commercial intelligence 
service and the commercial laws division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce.” 








JoHN Marrinan. 





Following closely upon the heels of an 
announcement from the House appro- 
priations committee that it would not 
vote to appropriate money for so-called 
seed loans to farmers in drouth areas, 
Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, 
recently presented a bill calling for an 
appropriation of $5,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 


Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during December, 1921, and January, 
1922, by countries of destination: 


WHEAT, BUS 


January December 
4,911,110 26,146,882 


To— 
United Kingdom ...... 








United States ......... 21,476 3,365,601 
TON SsbveeiGeceesers 8 8=©|_4eetwn 407,688 
BE 6065 ek ba e082 00.08. 681,682 2,424,619 
EN crceveveseeees 91,066 517,874 
BPORERBIER scocsccseccecs: e006 41,000 
GOPMRERT accccccecesess 600% 723,760 
PEND cicensesets c0esee 318,055 
WUOMGR ces cccccscccecse « « « cewene 8,000 
PEE 6cCSC6eeCeCecceee  véeCee 80,000 
WROUWOT ccccseceseccsee ceases 200,000 
AUD ccs ccceccseccucs 148,865 esos. 
British South Africa...  ...... 4,000 
PEPRETNEUEE ceasecers§ <a8060% 50 
FTOPOR cicccccess Lencaes 253,665 251,461 
DE cguckituievearsees  s600%e 3,333 

. | Pr rrr rey Tere 6,102,854 34,492,223 

OATS, BUS 

To— January December 
United Kingdom ...... 1,577,434 2,298,775 
United States ......... 185,946 601,426 
Newfoundland ........ 46,127 30,340 
pS Bree eee eee 8,125 10,376 
British Honduras ..... ...... 75 
Trinidad and Tobago... 6,817 41,559 
Other Brit. West Indies 605 652 
British Guiana ........ 3,230 7,507 
WROTMAUES. 2.0 cccccrcccece 11,139 61,429 
TOMBICR 2 ccscccccccees 6,386 5,062 
DUET 6 nn0cseseerscteees 187,020 = cacece 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 45 331 
POOPIE ccc bocce ccsvecs 8 cesese 42,000 
Netherlands ......0000+  sceecce 485,382 
CE. db. dt ens oben ene 12,000 65,000 
DE 60 64.046:064000 4.08 65,861 19,689 
WHEE Sc eccccerrecsese 3,732 200,000 
AIOBER .ccccccccccceces 5 80 
PERGMG cccccccccecoses senese 470 

Totals ,..... ecceccens 2,064,516 3,870,153 


957 


BARLEY, BUS 

















To— January December 
United Kingdom ...... 617,717 553,228 
United States ......... 1,351 
BEE se wiee ee Wnsecesess 6,500 
DR. atetieketesuse Showers 

WOON cewecuccesceces 625,568 561,634 

RYE, BUS 

To— January December 
United Kingdom ...... 5,192 628,255 
Ugited States ......... 5,549 2,490 
EE ne ccecenseoecees  s84080 147,009 
PUOEMOTURIED ccccccscese ceeerre 5,895 
MPOUTROETE csicccccesess § ecvvcve 292,000 

WORD cs 6's Ceec st ewox 10,741 975,649 

FLAXSEED, BUS 

To— January December 
United Kingdom ...... 3,274 1,200 
United States ......... 6,468 477,301 

WOE secs te seeteuss 9,742 478,501 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— January December 
United Kingdom ...... 401,900 477,753 
United States ......... 55,564 83,143 
Newfoundland .,....... 18,581 30,083 
| er eae 3,600 3,034 
SEED 0s cereccersess 8,556 7,018 
Trinidad and Tobago .. 18,801 18,757 
Other Brit. West Indies 7,847 6,539 
ST eee 1,122 1,159 
British Guiana ........ 11,329 7,278 
Glee SE vccccecceces SG cececeos 
| ee 114 132 
PORAERE oc ccscccccecvcce 792 50 
Dn <c2tbseanen on % $.386 cececce 
eer See 1,347 1,121 
Netherlands ........... 352 641 
WORERETE ccccccscccece 14,574 25,466 
British South Africa... 807 2,926 
Miquelon and St. Pierre SOT = cccces 
- . . aerr , eee 
BPE cc ceteccnccseces 803 2,905 
PEON scccccccceses 16,387 10,353 
TER TPOMTINGO 2 ccccccccs 510 350 
GE cc wcresceccccceccs 12,458 10,535 
re ee 5,130 8,117 
British Honduras ..... 190 23 
PRN 6.6.0:004 60604000 7,174 18,702 
a 2,921 1,141 
BEARER ccccccccececvcees 927 714 
French West Indies.... 1,525 400 
French Guiana ........ | | Taree 
Dutch West Indies .... 185 103 
BEOTROOD 00 cc ccecencece 1,122 2,464 
GOSOSR ccccccccccccccce 5,334 560 
RRUGMIR cc csccscccccccese a) Brees 
ML -<2¢60es anedon 7,277 8,538 
BE. 0.:954.064.56000%500% ~¢etesee 
ORUOTERIR ccicecccesve 1,000 250 
BMEMOE cevecivervesesoes 6,281 7,693 
BOE © 644.5 60-800 00006005 428 891 
BEREED ccvsncecvvecscesces 1,027 300 
Dutch Guiana ......... 25 1,412 
Azores and Madeira ...  , marr 
Portuguese Africa ..... 25 175 
DE Leticraviess een 11,157 5,010 
| ERE ETE CET TT a eee 114 
British East Africa.... ...... 200 
CD cecccescecccceece ‘ ceeece 10 
PEE. cctteeeeneesesse 8 eeeweor 620 
Greemlamd .rccccccessse cvsece 835 

BORED cccvccccceceecs 631,821 747,505 

BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 
100 LBS 

To— January December 
United States ......... 17,591 22,419 
BOOTURMGR, 0 0600s cerecens 2,647 3,933 
British Guiana ........ 100 9 
MRSMRGER ccccsccccccce 500 45 
Trinidad and Tobago... 175 800 
Other Brit. West Indies 18 60 
Newfoundland ........ 2,032 2,530 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 7 . 
BA 60:00:06 9.060 008 000 20 20 

BORED octet tavences 23,157 29,882 
OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBS 

To— January December 
United Kingdom ...... 25,164 41,802 
United States ......... 1,803 774 
yy | CTE E ETE 2 1 
British Guiana ........ 166 87 
British South Africa...  ...... 416 
MOPCOEOS ccc ccceesunes 16 9 
Other Brit. West Indies 4 41 
Newfoundland ........ 1,557 60 

DOGO oc sccesvicseoss 28,712 43,190 

SCREENINGS, 100 LBS 

To— January December 

United States ......... 4,195 53,690 
Australia—Crops 


Grain crops of Australia, as reported by 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, by crop years, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
2OBU=B8....00 WSO UBER ecce cocce coves 
1920-21...... BOG FOS cose esese sevse 
J) 2 Seer 45,976 6,764 12,556 ..... 
1918-19...... 75,638 7,130 10,770 34 
Ph tS | Pe 118,349 9,122 10,715 47 
BOLS=17. 2 oe 157,224 8,796 14,460 100 
1915-16...... 184,709 7,008 17,060 131 
1914-15...... 25,677 8,722 4,478 70 
1918-14...... 106,601 9,462 15,712 117 
1912-18...... 94,880 8,620 16,625 99 
1911-12...... 73,894 9,222 9,863 60 
1910-11...... 98,109 13,455 15,915 132 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
1921-22*..... RGED ccecé evened caves 
1920-21...... TE eee be. wenae | *8ea0 
1919-20...... ee 8 (-ewess) 6066 eeus || 4080 
1918-19...... 7,990 287 768 4 
1917-18...... 9,775 332 616 5 
1916-17...... 11,533 360 844 9 
1915-16...... 12,485 324 722 11 
1914-15...... 9,651 340 775 8 
1913-14...... 9,287 332 859 10 
1912-13...... 7,340 315 874 7 
1911-12...... 7,428 340 617 6 
1910-11..... ° 7,372 415 677 10 
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Generally speaking, the flour market 
has experienced some slight improvement 
during the past 10 days. While very few 
round lots have been reported sold, there 
has been a fairly good small business for 
immediate shipment at satisfactory mill 
limits. Wholesale baking concerns, even 
in face of the continued advance in wheat 
prices, are very bearish in their ideas, 
and it is currently reported that in some 
instances this has had the effect of in- 
ducing mills to offer them flour at prices 
much below regular market levels. 

Indications point clearly to the fact 
that spot stocks are practically cleaned 
up, therefore this competition is removed 
from the market, permitting direct mill 
shipment business to be done at more 
pore prices. Nearly all recent 
purchases have been for immediate ship- 
ment, showing clearly that distributors 
have limited stocks on hand, and there 
has been a much stronger tendency on 
their part to follow the market upward 
than there was 10 days ago. So far as 
spring wheat business is concerned, the 
bulk of the sales have been principally 
on well-known brands, but the larger 
sales have been on southwestern flours 
which, owing to the great difference of 
about $1 bbl in price, are having the call 
just now. 

The whole situation is stronger, re- 
gardless of the occasional reaction of the 
wheat market. Mills are inclined to be 
much firmer in price than for some time, 
and generally are unwilling to make con- 
cessions. The feeling among buyers as a 
whole is that no decided permanent de- 
cline in wheat prices is likely to occur; 
consequently, they feel safer in making 
purchases, and this is causing a firmer 
feeling throughout the trade. 

The change in weather conditions in 
the Southwest seems to have had con- 
siderable effect on the wheat market. 
Some, who were carrying long lines, have 
taken advantage of the present high lev- 
els and have unloaded, which caused oc- 
casional declines in prices, creating a 
generally nervous condition. Though the 
underlying sentiment in the wheat mar- 
ket is bullish, the advances both in Liv- 
erpool and Buenos Aires had a strength- 
ening effect on the wheat market here, 
regardless of the fact that export pur- 
chases were lighter than previously. 

Export flour buyers are consistently 
advancing their ideas of values, but they 
have not altogether followed the market, 
with the result that the flour business 
from that quarter has somewhat fallen 
off, and while prices for both domestic 
and export business were inclined to fluc- 
tuate a little, they were generally steady 
and firm, as follows: spring first patent 
$9.45@10.25; standard patent, $8.25@ 
8.75; first clears, $6@6.50; soft winter 
straights, $6.25@6.75; hard winter 
straights, $7.25@7.75; first clears, $6@ 
6.50; rye, $6.25@7,—all in jute. 


FULL CREW LAW REPEAL 


The repeal of the state full crew law 
is being strongly urged by many letters 
addressed to the proper committees of 
the legislature of the state of New York, 
and bills proposing such action are now 
before that body. It is claimed by those 
who have made a careful study of the 
results of this law that during the past 
year the unnecessary expense imposed on 
the railroad companies has caused the 
loss of more than $2,000,000. It is con- 
tended that, as the entire public is suf- 
fering from high railroad rates, the gen- 
eral public welfare imperatively requires 
that railroads as s y as possible be 


relieved from all needless expense, and it 
is on this ground that the repeal is being 
asked for. 

NOTES 

C. E. Clifton, Washington, D. C., vis- 
ited New York this week. 

L. G. Spindler, New York flour broker, 
with Mrs. Spindler, is apending a month’s 
vacation at Palm Beach, Fla. 

S. B. Fairbank, secretary and man- 
ager of the Judith Milling Co., Hobson, 

ont., called on the eastern flour trade 
this week. 

Robert C. Tennant, president, and 
Richard A. Hoyt, vice president, of the 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., 
spent most of this week in New York. 

The Purchasing Commission for Rus- 
sian Relief will receive bids for 50,000 
cases of preserved milk, at or before 3 

.m., Wednesday, March 1, for delivery 
efore April 15, f.a.s.. New York. The 
commission’s offices are at 42 Broadway, 
New York City. 

J. Luis Cisneros, New York flour 
broker, has recently secured the services 
of August Frank to assist him in his 
business. Mr. Frank has had a wide 
business experience, having previously 
been connected with the old firm of 
Crossman & Sielcken, and subsequently 
with their successors, W. H. Crossman 
& Co. Following this he was export 
sales manager for the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., in which .capacity he estab- 
lished offices for this concern in many 
foreign markets; therefore he has a wide 
acquaintance abroad, and should be a 
valuable adjunct to the business with 
which he has allied himself. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 25.—The outstand- 
ing feature of the week was the strength 
in wheat, followed by a considerable ad- 
vance in flour, which did not, however, 
reflect the full advance in the cereal. 
Taken as a whole, the advance in wheat 
since the low point on Jan. 3, when May 
was quoted in Chicago at $1.0714, to a 
high of $1.46 a day or two ago, would 
represent a gain of about $1.72 per bbl 
of flour. 

Many mill agents state that their sell- 
ing price for best patents was advanced 
$1.75 bbl during that period, while others 
say their product shows a gain of fully 
$2 bbl in the same period. There are 
still others who state that about $1.25@ 
1.35 would represent the full advance. 
This has been a matter almost wholly 
outside the actual movement of flour 
into consumption. The local buying 
trade seems to be wholly indifferent to 
the changes that have been going on in 
the flour market. The recollection of 
last year, when so many were caught 
with high-priced flour on hand, has acted 
as a deterrent. 

During the period of the threatened 
railroad strike, local buyers became dis- 
turbed as to the possible shortage and 
purchased quite heavily at current prices. 
Before these purchases were delivered, 
the market broke sharply and buyers are 
now taking in and paying for flour that 
actually cost them fully $1 bbl more 
than the same brands could be bought 
for at the time of delivery. To the 
credit of the trade here it must be said 
that most of them carried out their con- 
tracts and took their losses. 

Some flour men are afraid that the 
present situation points to similar re- 
sults. Until the flour market has been 
established, salesmen will not urge their 
customers to buy very heavily. They 
are advising that a reaction is about due, 
and are recommending caution. Buyers, 
therefore, are not allowing the advance 
to influence them to any extent, and are 
not going beyond actual needs. 

Spring wheat millers, as a rule, have 


not advanced prices to any great extent. 
They do not seem overanxious about sell- 
ing. It is a different proposition, how- 
ever, with some of the southwestern 
mills, which oi bye are eager for 
business and making cuts of 25@50c bbl 
from open quotations. The reason given 
for this is that in some cases the mills 
need future orders to keep their plants 
running and to reduce the overhead, 
while others frankly say that they are 
out for business and will consider all 
bids, no matter how low. Some try to 
limit bids to new customers, with others 
making no distinction. 


NOTES 

B. F. Young, sales manager and treas- 
urer of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, was in Boston this 
week on a short business trip. 

The M. J. Bailey Co., Inc., Lawrence, 
Mass., bakery, etc., was incorporated this 
week, with a capital of $5,000, and the 
Peters Bakery, Inc., Lowell, Mass., with 
$5,000 capital. 

The Edgerly Baking Co., Boston, with 
headquarters in Brookline, Mass., has 
just been formed with a capital of $50,- 
000. President, Howard S. Edgerly; 
treasurer, John A. Edgerly. 

H. F. McCarthy, president Interna- 
tional Grain Co., Minneapolis, was on 
*change this week. Other visitors were 
W. T. Chamberlain, J. W. Crosby and 
S. A. Pederson, Chicago, and D. S. Smith, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 25.—The trade 
here refused to buy this week unless 
pressed by immediate needs. Advancing 
prices were no stimulus. Some of the 
mills that sold fairly liberal lots a fort- 
night ago have not yet completed the 
orders, but unless there is early improve- 
ment in sales a slump in even the rela- 
tively small output is looked for. 

One of the mills here, looking for east- 
ern business, found one of its regular 
customers retailing spring patents at 
considerably under the present whole- 
sale price. Until this supply, which was 
bought at lower prices, was exhausted, 
the firm in question would place no fur- 
ther orders. 

There is a little demand for clears and 
low grade. There is no accumulation of 
either, and millers could sell considerably 
more than they make but, with wheat 
prices working higher, mills here are slow 
about contracting unless they have the 
wheat in hand. Contracting for clears 
and then going into the grain market and 
hedging, with the likelihood that the pat- 
ents will be a drug, have no attractions. 

Hard wheat flours have been working 
higher. There have been halts when the 
grain market broke, but the net result 
is 20@25c bbl on the higher grades, with 
clears showing almost as much advance. 
Going prices on spring wheat flours fol- 
low: patents, $9.45@9.50 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $9.50; bakers pat- 
ent, $8.95, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
straights, $8.90@9, cotton 98’s, local; first 
clears, $6.50@7.35, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7; low grade, $4.25@4.50, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

While there has been a little better 
showing relatively in soft wheat flour 
than in hard, the week has been dull, with 
total sales light. However, some of the 
mills are still sold well ahead. Shippers 
are asking up to $1.45 bu for wheat, 
delivered. Growers are selling very lit- 
tle, and mills are contracting ahead ac- 
cordingly. Established brands of 
straights have touched $7, although it 
might be possible to get some at slight 
concessions from that mark, basis cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. They are offered 
locally at $7 to a shade higher. 

There is a little business in both entire 
wheat flour and graham, with the former 
offered at $9 bbl, and graham at $6.50@ 
6.60, all cotton 98's, less than car lots, 
Boston. 

Rye flour has been as much affected as 
wheat products by the general market 
conditions and the policy of the trade to 
buy only when forced to. Prices are 10c 
higher, with best white brands offered 
at $7 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands are dull and prices un- 
changed, due to the nominal market. 

Demand for feed exceeds supply, and 
mills are holding prices firm to a little 
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higher. Offerings are light, and ship- 
ments only in mixed cars. Going quota- 
tions: spring bran, $384@36 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $35; winter 
bran, $83, sacked, local; spring mid- 
dlings, $35@38, sacked, mixed cars, Bos- 
ton; local, $86; winter middlings, $33, 
sacked, local; rye feed firm at $27@28, 
sacked. 

Western feed is in better demand, par- 
ticularly corn meal. Prices are higher, 
with ground oats offered at $33@34 ton, 
and corn meal at $28, both bulk. Corn 
meal, table quality, firm at $1.75 per 
100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FIOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a total 
capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

. output activity 

This week .....ccssccseees 8,900 47 
Last week ..ccccccsscccces 8,500 45 

Of this week’s total, 6,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,700 winter and 700 
rye. 

T. W. Knapp. 
BUFFALO 

Burrarto, N. Y., Feb. 25.—The flour 
market has grown steadily worse the 
past few days. Millers claim they are 
doing practically nothing, and see no 
hope of future business except to keep 
the lines of old customers filled, all of 
which will be for small quantities and 
for immediate shipment. Some of the 
large dealers say the miller is wrong in 
believing that stocks of flour are light, 
as they are well supplied. The con- 
sumption of flour is falling off, and it 
looks as if the housewife was scrimping 
on bread as she is on all foods, or buy- 
ing returned bread at a big saving over 
fresh. The baker claims his production 
has fallen off at least 35 per cent, and 
the people in the working sections are 
buying more stale bread than fresh. 

Millers are getting reports of dif- 
ficult collections and increased idleness 
in the factory towns throughout this 
state. It begins to look as if the work- 
ing class was only beginning to feel the 
pinch of hard times and empty pocket- 
books. 

One thing is certain, not enough flour 
was sold this week to actually .test the 
market as to prices. The mills have ad- 
vanced family patents and bakers pat- 
ents 25@50c, and are receiving reports 
from dealers that they can buy at 50c@ 
$1.25 below the asked prices. Business 
on that basis is impossible, and four of 
the smaller millers declared today that 
they had given instructions to shut down 
next Monday. 

The large mills find it difficult to get 
export orders, and see nothing ahead to 
keep up the present output. Clears are 
the only grades wanted, and at the ad- 
vance asked for the light offerings the 
prospects are that that trade will also 
drop off. 

Rye flour was reported in good de- 
mand until prices were advanced 25@ 
50c, when buyers withdrew, although the 
cereal kept on climbing. 

The local retail trade continues dull 
with no change in prices from last week, 
the best family patents being quoted at 
$9.50 in paper 4%’s or cotton 98’s. 

Kansas mill agents here sold an occa- 
sional car, and seemed willing to shade 
last week’s prices. Quotations were 
$7.75@8.40 for short patent and $7@7.75 
for standard, Buffalo rate points. 

A little business was reported in Ca- 
nadian flour at $8.25 for the best patents 
and $8 for clear, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeed prices show no change from 
last week, but are generally reported 
easy. This is believed to be due to the 
fact that jobbers who contracted for 
the output of some of the millers are 
getting the stuff in more liberal quan- 
tities than expected, and in trying to 
market it have created the impression 
among buyers that they are anxious to 
sell at present high prices. The few 
mills having anything on spot to sell, 
however, are asking more money than a 
week ago, and with the Northwest short 
of supplies and a certainty of flour pro- 
duction falling off here, there is little 
prospect of bran or middlings going 
lower. The heavy feeds are strong, in 
sympathy with the steady advance in 
high protein feeds. The mills are still 
sold ahead on bran and middlings, and 
some claim the inquiry is much better 
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for bran than for middlings at the dif- 
ference in price. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is stronger, and 
the outlook is for higher prices; demand 
good. Hominy feed is freely offered, 
and selling readily at last week’s prices. 
Gluten feed higher and strong, with a 
good demand. Cottonseed meal was ad- 
vanced sharply and, with offerings light 
and a good demand, higher prices are 
predicted. Oil meal was also advanced, 
quotations today being $56, against $51 
a week ago. Distillers’ grains are held 
at $44.75, and beet pulp at $36.25, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. Milo, No. 3, scarce and 
wanted at $1.82; No. 3 mixed $1.78, 
and No. 8 Kafir $1.75, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat sold at $2.30 bu, and is 
now quoted at $2.35, with no offerings 
at that price today. The crop seems to 
be cleaned up. Buckwheat flour dull, 
and offered at 4c lb in a small way. 
Rolled oats fairly active and higher. 
Better inquiry for reground oat hulls, 
and offerings light. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This WOK ..cccccsccceves 148,825 86 
Last week ..cscccccsceeee 159,100 96 
VOOP OHO esccvcecoccecsers 128,250 77 
TWO years ABO ....-sseeee 97,020 58 
Three years agO .......... 58,050 35 


NOTES 

V. G. Morey, flour dealer at Ogdens- 
burg, died this week. 

The Buffalo Flour Club last night gave 
a dinner at the Ellicott Club, followed by 
a theatre party. 

L. C. Chase, vice president of the Fed- 
eral Milling & Elevator Co., Lockport, 
has resigned. He will move to Grafton, 
Ohio, where he has purchased a mill. 

Plans have been completed for the 
building of a 300,000-bu elevator for the 
Ontario Milling Co. at Oswego. Com- 
pressed air will be used for unloading 
grain from steamers. 

John J. Herman, secretary of the Buf- 
falo Produce Exchange, will address the 
members of the Buffalo Flour Club next 
week regarding the establishment of 
a credit bureau in western New York. 

Stocks of wheat here in store and 
afloat are 12,200,000 bus, compared with 
4,849,000 a year ago. There are only 11 
grain laden steamers left with cargoes, 
and these it is-believed will be unloaded 
rapidly, now that the demand for do- 
mestic as well as Canadian wheat for 
export has started to improve. 

The Fegles Construction Co., Ltd., of 
Minneapolis, has been awarded the con- 
tract for an addition of 750,000 bus ca- 
pacity to the Dellwood Elevator Co.’s 
house at this port. The elevator is op- 
erated in conjunction with the Archer- 
Daniels Linseed Co. The present eleva- 
tor has a capacity of 1,000,000 bus. Work 
will begin immediately, and the new 
structure be completed by September. 

E. BAaNGaAssER. 


~ PHILADELPHIA 


Puitaperputa, Pa., Feb. 25.—The flour 
market ruled firm and, early in the week, 
limits were advanced about 25c bbl in 
sympathy with the upward movement of 
wheat. Buyers, however, are reluctant 
to follow the views of manufacturers, 
and are eperating cautiously, so that the 
volume of business transacted was of 
only moderate proportions and confined 
ee to spot goods available below mill 
limits. 


OCEAN TRAFFIC BUREAU FORMED 


The Commercial Exchange was repre- 
sented at a meeting of business men held 
in the Chamber of Commerce, on Feb. 
23, to form a permanent organization to 
be known as the Port of Philadelphia 
Ocean Traffic Bureau. The object of 
the organization will be to work exclu- 
sively for the development of the busi- 
ness of this port. It will maintain rec- 
ords and reports concerning commodity 
movements from all north Atlantic ports, 
follow up causes leading to shipments 
through other ports, and endeavor to 
route these via Philadelphia. 

It is proposed to maintain a complete 
traffic bureau in charge of a salaried 
manager and furnish such information as 
will enable shippers to make greater use 
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of this port. Director Sproule, of the 
department of wharves, docks and fer- 
ries, was chairman of the meeting, and 
John J. Egan was elected secretary pro 
tem. 

NOTES 

F. A. Jost, of the grain firm of the D. 
Rothchild Co. of Chiesgo, was on ’change 
here this week. 

The Borowsky Flour Co. has_ been 
chartered by Samuel Borowsky, 301 Tas- 
ker Street, Philadelphia, with a capital 
of $5,000. 

John H. Rothrock, experienced flour 
man, has become connected with the Na- 
tional Flour Co., and will represent it in 
this city and surrounding territory. 

Walter F. Hagar, head of the firm of 
W. F. Hagar & Co., steamship agents, 
vice president of the Maritime Exchange 
and a former president of the Commer- 
cial Exchange, is seriously ill. 

The annual dinner of the Flour Club 
of Philadelphia will be given at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford on Monday evening, Feb. 
27. Speakers of national reputation will 
discuss important issues of the moment. 

The flour committee of the Commercial 
Exchange has announced that on and 
after March 1 the flour inspector will 
inspect no flour unless permission is in- 
dorsed on the original bill of lading or 
given in writing by the shipper, or the 
bill of lading is surrendered by the rail- 
road company. 

Norwood P. Holland, head of the 
grain and hay firm of E. L. Rogers & 
Co., and for over 20 years a member of 
the Commercial Exchange, died on Feb. 
21 from pneumonia. The Commercial 
Exchange was represented at the fu- 
neral by Joseph F. Huey, John A. Kill- 
patrick and Albert G. Preston. 

Boureau & Evans, stock brokers who 
recently joined the Commercial Exchange 
and who had offices at 130 South Fif- 
teenth Street, have made an assignment 
for the benefit of creditors. The firm 
was composed of D. R. Walker Boureau, 
of Moorestown, N. J., and George H. 
Evans, of Drexel Hill, Pa. J. Howard 
Patterson is acting as assignee. 

SamueEt S. DANIELs. 


PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa. Feb. 25.—The flour 
market shows a slight improvement, al- 
though sales are not up to the level that 
flour men would like to see. The wheat 
market flurry had a sort of mesmeric 
effect upon buyers, and they were reluc- 
tant to place orders for any time ahead, 
fearing that prices would not remain 
stabilized. On the whole, prices stiffened 
materially during the latter part of the 
week, 

Kansas flour mill representatives did 
some business, but at marked concessions 
in prices by the mills. 

The market for clears showed consid- 
erable activity, and prices were rather 
firm. The rye flour market has not been 
as brisk as anticipated. 

Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
wheat patent $8@9.50, and hard winter 
$7.25@8.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $5@7, bulk; clears, $5.50@6.25; 
pure white rye, $6.25@6.75; pure medium 
rye, $5.25@5.75. 

The millfeed market showed fair ac- 
tivity, and prices underwent little change. 
Quotations: standard middlings, $32@ 
32.50; flour middlings, $33@33.50; bran 
middlings, $31@31.50; red dog, $35@36. 

NOTES 

The Thorley Brothers bakery, Mariet- 
ta, Ohio, was slightly damaged by fire 
on Feb. 17. 

The Mootz bakery, Gallipolis, Ohio, has 
changed hands, and hereafter will be 
operated as the New Ideal bakery. 

J. D. Miller, Barnesville, Ohio, has 
opened a New System bakery, and an- 
nounces that he will buy flour in carload 
lots. 

M. A. Princehouse, sales manager of 
the Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., was a business visitor here this 
week, 

H. R. Spangler, Biglerville, Pa., is 
erecting a bakery and will install a steam 
oven. His old plant has proven inade- 
quate. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., will proceed immediately with the 
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erection of a modern bakery. A steam 
oven will be installed. 

The International Baking Co., South 
Brownsville, Pa., has started construc- 
tion on a modern bakery, to cost $25,000. 
Two steam ovens will be installed. 

The Pittston (Pa.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $250,000 capital, 
by W. J. and Alice M. Fowler, West 
Wyoming, and Walter M. Fowler, 
Honesdale. 

The old cracker bakery owned by the 
Daniel Maginn estate on Pressley Street, 
North-side, Pittsburgh, was sold for $61,- 
000 to the J. H. Mackall Co., cracker 
manufacturers. 

Morris D. Andrews, trading as the 
Reading (Pa.) Cream Fried Cake Co., is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $2,007; assets, 
$752. Samuel E. Bertolet, of Reading, is 
the referee in bankruptcy. 


George L. Leopold, the Johnstown, 
Pa., baker who suffered a heavy loss 
when his bakery was practically de- 
stroyed by fire several weeks ago, has 
had plans drawn for a new fireproof 


structure. 
Cc. C. Lartous. 


BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., Feb. 25.—Flour ad- 
vanced 25c bbl again this week, but the 
higher it goes the less seems to be the 
demand or trading. Buyers are apathetic 
and show no interest. 

Springs were higher but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $8.50@8.75; 
standard patents, $8@8.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Some 
mills were anxious to make sales, and 
offered concessions to do so regardless 
of strength in .wheat, but buyers were 
apparently unanimous in refusing to 
trade at this level. 

Hard winters were firmer but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging $8.25 
@8.50; straights, $7.75@8,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Some 
mills were asking 25c more than the ex- 
treme quotations, while others were 
pressing for business at 25c below the 
inside rates, but the trading was very 
limited and done chiefly if not wholly at 
inside figures or less. Good standard 
patent was obtainable as low as $7.50, 
cotton, Thursday, but is held higher now. 
A lot of 10,000 bbls fine first clear was 
offered here at $5.75, jute, most of the 
week, and was also offered to New York, 
where such stock is said to be searce and 
wanted for export, but nobody in either 
market showed the least interest, not- 
withstanding the flour was a good one 
and comparatively cheap. 

Soft winters were upward but inactive, 
short patents closing nominally at $7.25 
@7.50; near-by straights, $6.25@6.50,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
15c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
There was some dickering for a few cars 
of Ohio fancy short patent, generally 
held around the outside quotation, but 
nothing came of it. A specially fine 
near-by short patent was obtainable at 
the close at $7, bulk. Near-by straight 
moved up to $6.25@6.50, cotton, for the 
strictly desirable quality, with the un- 
desirable plentiful and obtainable for 
less. ‘There was no demand for either 
the good or bad, a proof of which is that 
one of the high favorites was offered 
at $6.25, bulk, at the close, without tak- 
ers. 

City mills ran lightly, and reported 
good foreign inquiries which they hope 
will result in business. They further 
advanced flour 25c bbl, and reduced feed 
50c ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 15,123 
bbls; destined for export, 8,341. 


NOTES 


Charles Schmidt, president City Bak- 
ing Co., is back from Palm Beach, Fla. 

Exports from here this week included 
9,553 bbls flour and 2,197,904 bus grain— 
351,304 wheat, 1,649,422 corn and 197,178 
rye. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: wheat, $1.80 bu; 
corn, 80c; rye, $1.30; barley, $1; oats, 
50e. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to Feb. 25, 1922, 267,547 
bus; year ago, 111,210. Range of prices 
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this week, 627%,@71%{c; last year, 81144 
@86e. 

Clarence M. Stickell, of D. A. Stickell 
& Sons, millers, Hagerstown, Md., and 
EK. Z. Bowman, of Bowman Bros., mill- 
ers, Gaithersburg, Md., were on ’change 
here this week. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to Feb. 25, 1922, 1,169,315 bus; 
same period last year, 1,425,201. Range 
of prices this week, $1.15@1.44; last 
year, $1.65@1.84. 

Visitors of the week were M. F. Cohn, 
special representative Clover Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, E. S. Mores, Cargill 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, and Harry M. 
Stratton, of the Donahue-Stratton Co., 
Milwaukee. 

It is announced that some time next 
month the Roosevelt Steamship Co. of 
New York, of which Kermit Roosevelt 
is president, will start a new freight line 
from Baltimore to Havre and Antwerp, 
with the steamers Key West and Golden 
Gate inaugurating the service. 

Three steamers—the Indian, Algorab 
and West Bridge, aggregating 1,301 feet 
in length—were at the Port Covington 
elevator of the Western Maryland Rail- 
road at one time this week, and will take 
out over 1,000,000 bus wheat and corn for 
foreign ports. The Victorious, another 
leviathan now here, will also load grain, 
but probably mostly corn. 

The Grannan standard loaf of bread 
bill, having lost its teeth or been amend- 
ed to please everybody, has been report- 
ed favorably to the Maryland House of 
Delegates by the judiciary committee 
and advanced to its third reading with- 
out any apparent opposition. As it now 
stands, the bill provides for a standard 
half-pound loaf, as well as a standard 
pound loaf, and makes the wrapping of 
bread optional. It also requires that the 
weight of the bread and the name and 
address of the baker shall appear on 
each loaf, either by pan impression or 
printed label. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





CAMPAIGN ON GRAIN RATE 

Mositz, Ata., Feb. 25.—Following the 
announcement here by C. B. Hayes, vice 
president of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
that his road would participate in a joint 
rail and water rate with the Warrior 
River system on grain from the St. Louis 
territory, Mobile shippers and grain deal- 
ers have renewed their fight to obtain 
a comparative rate with New Orleans. 
Local men have requested Theodore 
Brent, of New Orleans, federal manager 
of the Mississippi-Warrior River Serv- 
ice, to go into the matter and arrange to 
co-operate with the railroad in the pro- 
posed joint rate. 

It has been pointed out by local ship- 
pers that the all-water rate from the St. 
Louis territory to New Orleans has 
caused the port of New Orleans to get 
the larger portion of the shipments from 
St. Louis territory. This condition 
makes it impossible for Mobile to com- 
pete with the Louisiana port, since the 
all-rail rates to Mobile are 20 per cent 
higher than the all-water rate to New 
Orleans. 

The combination rate as proposed by 
the railroad calls for shipments from St. 
Louis to Tuscaloosa via rail, thence via 
Warrior Barge Line into the port of 
Mobile. If this rate is secured, Mobile 
will be in a better condition to compete 
for the grain shipments from St. Louis 
territory. The proposed joint rate would 
be the same as the all-water rate to New 
Orleans, now in effect. 

Epmunp A. CHester. 





COST OF LIVING DROPS 

Lower prices for food and slight re- 
ductions in clothing and fuel combined 
to bring the cost of living in the Unit- 
ed States 2.3 per cent nearer “normal” 
during January, the National Industrial 
Conference Board announces. At the 
peak of post-war inflation it cost the 
average American family 104.5 per cent 
more to live than in 1914. On Feb. 1, 
according to the report, this had been 
reduced to 57.7 per cent above the 1914 
level. Rents failed to share in the drop, 
which affected food, clothing, fuel and 
light prices during January, remaining 
at 69 per cent above pre-war rates. 





American tractors are used in Cuba in 
connection with the production of sugar 
cane, 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 


Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 
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There is a better feeling in the trade, 
which is a pleasant change from the de- 
pression that has existed for some five 
months. ‘The rapid advance of wheat, 
and consequent high mill offers of im- 
ported flour, have roused buyers, and 
although the market here has not re- 
sponded to the full advance asked, buy- 
ers have been prepared to raise their 
previous ideas as to values and buy a 
little stock ahead. 

The inevitable reseller has come out, 
ready to take a profit and dispose of 
stock at less than cable offers, but if 
the rise in values continues this soon will 
end, Spot stocks are receiving atten- 
tion; most of the old parcels have been 
absorbed, and those arriving are gener- 
ally going into direct consumption. 

The firm markets have had the effect 
of steadying the price of. bread. In 
many districts in London it was being 
sold at unremunerative prices, and by 
one or two of the largest stores at cost 
or possibly even below. ‘There is un- 
doubtedly a big buying power in the mar- 
ket, as stocks in users’ hands are small. 

Arrivals of flour have been larger than 
the previous week, most of it Canadian, 
with a few thousand bags from Minne- 
apolis. 

Home millers have decided to again 
raise the price of their flour 1s per sack, 
and the baker is now charged 46s for a 
straight run, delivered to his premises, 
or 44s 3d, net, ex-mill. Home milled 
flour is now 3s up from the lowest price, 
and this helps imported flour, which a 
few weeks ago was difficult to sell 
against the low price of the home milled 
product. 

Prices during the week for imported 
flours have risen somewhat, and ordinary 
Canadian export cannot be purchased 
below 42s, c.i.f., which is about Is 6d 
higher than a week ago. Kansas offers 
have been received at 45s, c.i.f., for .ex- 
port patents. Minneapolis export pat- 
ents have been offered at 42s, and a spe- 
ame | good first clear which is generally 
liked on the London market at 39s, all 
c.i.f. Minneapolis low grade has been 
quoted at 25s, c.i.f. 

Argentine low grade, which was offered 
recently at 22s, c.i.f., is sought after at 
this price, but there are now no offers 
of this grade from the Plate. Canadian 
export flour on spot is worth 43s, and 
the better grades 44s 6d, ex-granary. 
Australian flour on spot is still very 
scarce, and its value is 44s, ex-granary; 
the price forward for February shipment 
is $7s, c.i.f., and there has been a fair 
trade doing recently in this flour, which 
has not advanced in price so rapidly as 
others. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is quiet, and cheaper than a 
week a Both bran and middlings can 
be purchased at £8 per ton, ex-mill. 


WHEAT 


The market has been very firm dur- 
ing the past week, with a considerable 
rise in values, No. 1 northern Manitoba 
being 58s 6d, c.i.f., for arrived parcels, 
and 57s 6d on passage. Argentine wheats 
have made 54s 6d for parcels on passage, 


but the cheapest offering has been Aus- 
tralian at 53s, c.if., and a large trade 
has been done for consumptive demand 
by millers. English wheat is very firm, 
and cannot be purchased under 50s. 


OATMEAL 


Trade steady, with a fair demand, but 
prices are practically unchanged from 
a week ago. Midlothian is 50s, Aber- 
deen 45s, and American 43s, all per 280 
lbs, ex-granary. Cables for American 
oatmeal and rolled oats have been higher, 
but there is no disposition on the part of 
buyers to pay advanced prices, and there 
are sellers of oatmeal at 38s 6d, and 
rolled oats at 40s, both cif. Rolled 
oats. on spot are valued at 45s, ex-gran- 
ary. 

FLOUR SITUATION IN NORWAY 


A correspondent in Norway, in refer- 
ring to the import flour trade of that 
country, says that not a “barrel” of 
flour has been bought from America or 
Canada since the first days of Decem- 
ber. At that time the purchases consist- 
ed almost entirely of Kansas flour, and 
were fairly large. The present inaction 
is understood to be due to high prices 
and the anticipation of a lower market 
later on. 


LIFTING THE MONOPOLY 


Hopes are entertained that the new 
parliament recently elected in Norway 
will take some action in regard to re- 
moving the government monopoly of the 
trade in grain and flour. The fact that 
the food commission has recommended 
the release of sugar from control has 
fostered the expectation that similar rec- 
ommendations may be made at no very 
distant day in regard to grain and flour. 
In the meantime, government control 
continues unabated. 


LIVERPOOL 


The sudden upturn in prices the last 
few days caught the market here some- 
what bare of stocks of foreign flour. 
Importers have been shy of purchasing 
forward, for owing to cutting by home 
millers, to buy at prices recently asked 
would have meant selling at a loss. How- 
ever, the firmer market brought in buy- 
ers, and an advance of 2@3s per 280 lbs 
for spot stuff was registered yesterday, 
and of 4@5s today for shipment. 

Some bids of 39s for prompt seaboard 
were made for Manitoba export patents, 
but the mills were firm at 41s 6d. The 
spot price is 44s 6d@46s. Minneapolis 
spring patents were quoted at about 
45s, ¢.i.f., prompt seaboard, and sold on 
spot at as low as 42s 6d. For winter 
patents 43s 6d was accepted for Feb- 
ruary seaboard, but the mills are now 
asking 46s 6d. Pacific straights sold on 
spot at about 42s, and Kansas patents at 
46s. For Australian flour 36s was taken 
for February seaboard, which, in view 
of present conditions, is good value. 

Home millers, who recently failed to 
come to an agreement regarding the 
basis of prices, have had at last to ad- 
vance values 2s. This price, however, 
still shows a loss to the home miller on 
every sack sold. Prices are still being 
cut to some extent, quotations being as 
follows: bakers, 42s; straight run, 44s; 
patents, 46s 6d; home milled winter pat- 
= bgp 

ades are very firm, owing to an 
ies absence of Argentine offers. Buy- 
ers are freely bidding £8 10s per ton, 
but shippers are disinclined to make firm 
offers. On the report that Minneapolis 
second clears are being bought in large 
quantities for the Russian Seas Re- 
lief, prices are firmer, 25s 280 Ibs 
being asked for prompt cuchourd ship- 





ment. Buyers have large stocks, and are 
not interested at present prices. 


MILLFEED 
Argentine -pollards are freely offered 
at £5 15s, cif. Liverpool, Februa 
March shipment, ‘but there is no freig t 
available. Offers of linseed cake for 
February seaboard remain very firm at 
£15. The demand from the Continent 
remains good. For May-A - ay ship- 
ment £12 10s is freely offered. Cotton- 
seed meal, 50 per cent Texas, has been 
sold, February shipment, at £12 17s 6d, 
c.i.f., Liverpool. 


SCOTLAND 


Flour stocks in Glasgow are very light, 
and it may be that the trade has neglect- 
ed its opportunities. In view of the local 
situation, it would appear that bakers 
have not supported the millers adequate- 
ly, the millers have not supported the 
wheat men, and the result is that the 
market, now that values are on the move 
again, has been caught relatively short, 
and, though the tone has improved, buy- 
ers are still acting with caution. Ar- 
rivals of flour are improving in bulk, but 
are not yet on a large scale. Australian 
flour is reaching the market in only mod- 
erate quantity. Wheat from both Aus- 
tralia and the Argentine is on the way 
in fair quantities, while shipments of 
Manitoban wheat of good quality are 
said to be very small. 

Imported Manitoban flour of the best 
quality is quoted at 40s 6d@4Is 6d per 
280 Ibs, ¢.i.f., spot and shipment. The 
lower Manitoban grades are not much 
cheaper, their price being about 40s 6d@ 
41s 6d, c.i.f., spot and shipment. The 
closeness of these quotations is probably 
explained by the fact that at Liverpool 
No. 3 Manitoban wheat is only about 2@ 
3s cheaper than No. 1 northern Manitoba. 

The c.i.f., spot and shipment quota- 
tions for best Kansas flour is 42s, and 
for clears 37s. For American winters 
the corresponding figures are 43@45s, 
and for extra fancies 41s 6d@42s 6d. 
Ontario winters are 41@42s. Home mill- 
ers’ flour advanced a further shilling per 
sack. On the c.i.f. basis, the latest home 
milled quotations are 40s 6d@42s_ 6d, 
with winters about 44s 6d. Pacific flour 
is quoted at 35@36s, c.i.f. 


PRICE OF BREAD 


The rise in the cost of home milled 
flour, with the sympathetic movement in 
imported values, may arrest the prospect 
of further cheapening of bread here. It 
was hoped, on the basis of the market 
forwar quotations of the last two 
months, that we should secure the return 
of the ninepenny loaf, which would have 
provided consumers with their bread at a 
level only 50 per cent above the pre-war 
charge of 6d. But this prospect is now 
vanishing. It looks as though bread was 
going to stand at 10d per 4Ib loaf, 
though there are one or two small in- 
stances of a loaf at as low as 8d. 


GLASGOW BAKERY EXHIBITION 

The big exhibition of the baking and 
allied trades which was held in Glasgow 
last spring will be repeated during the 
period from March 27 to April 8, partly 
under the auspices of the municipality of 
Glasgow, as owners of the exhibition 
hall. The trade organizations interested 
in its promotion are the Scottish Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers, the Federation 


of Grocers’ and Provision Merchants’ as- 


sociations, and the Bakery Allied Trad- 
ers’ Association. 

The last event was a striking success 
in point of trade interest and excellence 
of exhibits, and already most of the ex- 
hibitors on that occasion have taken 
space at the forthcoming event. As at 
the last show, there will be numerous 


competitions for bakers and other ex- 
hibitors. It can be safely assumed that 
flour importers will be closely interested 
in the event, though probably not many 
of them will be exhibitors. However, in 
the interval since last year private trad- 
ers have regained their place in the econ- 
omy of the breadstuffs business, and are 
now in a better position to push business 
at the show. 


IRELAND 

Trade has not been quite so brisk as 
last week. There was an advance earl) 
in the week on the low prices being ac- 
cepted for Canadian flours, and in some 
instances more money was made, but 
toward the close an easier feeling pre 
vailed. 

Minneapolis flours have not made much 
headway. The majority of them are held 
in the neighborhood of 42s 6d, net, c.i-f., 
and are completely out of line, but one 
popular brand sold early in the week on 
the basis of 41s, net, c.i.f. Even this is 
now almost out of reach, being too dear, 
compared with the latest offers of finest 
export Canadian. Manitoba flours were 
down to 40s early in the week, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 41s, Dublin, at which price 
business was done, but toward the close 
of the week mills were asking an ad- 
vance of ls. Some importers have been 
compelled to take hold of a little flour 
even at an advanced price, owing to the 
probable difficulty with regard to 
freights. It is reported that all the 
freight room for February is booked up, 
and most of March, owing to the heavy 
shipments of flour, corn and oats, so im- 
porters are faced with the difficulty that, 
although prices appeared too high, it 
may be a question later on of not being 
able to get any at all. A few good short 
Manitoba patents were secured on the 
basis of 44@45s, net, c.i.f., and though 
the quantity available was only small, 
it was quite large enough for the re- 
stricted requirements for this high grade 
flour. Local mills have advanced their 
prices for strong flours, and a grade 
equal to Manitoba exports is quoted on 
the basis of 42s, net, c.if., so they are 
now in line with the shipment prices of 
foreign flour. 

Soft winters are completely off the 
market, 44s being the price indicated by 
the mills. Even Pacific Coast flours have 
been quoted at 40s, net, c.i.f., either port, 
for shipment, a price which is not com- 
petitive against home made flour or Aus- 
tralian. Teme odd parcels of best grade 
Australian flour have been effered on 
the very low basis of 36s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast. Home made flour is 2s dearer 
this week, the price being equivalent to 
about 4ls, net, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Although there is not much doing for 
shipment, the demand for imported lots 
on passage and near at hand has been 
fairly good and home millers report a 
better feeling in the trade generally. 
Home made is around 52@54s per 280 
Ibs for the flaked variety. American 
flake can still be secured on the basis of 
40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, and 
there is a fair demand wholesale at this 
price. Canadian seems to be completely 
out of line at the moment. Medium oat- 
meal for shipment and passage is offered 
at 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 39s, Dub- 
lin, but this class is now again out of 
line, owing to the fact that home made 
has been offered on the same basis, to 
be taken as required in small lots. 


MILLFEED 

Mill offals have kept very steady. 
Good broad white bran is still worth £11 
ton. Medium white and good bag A of 
red are quoted at £10 10s, ex-mill, bags 
included, these being about the cheapest 
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qualities turned out at present in Ire- 
land. 

Demand is greatly improved for all 
classes of feedingstuffs. Indian meal is 
not worth more than £9 5s per ton, 
ex-mill, Belfast, and owing to competi- 
tion there will hardly be much advance 
for a while, owing to millers having a 
fair quantity of cheap mixed American 
corn on the way. The flaked variety is 
offering for cattle feeding at £11 5s per 
ton. Linseed cakes are firmly held at 
£16 per ton, ex-quay, Belfast, and about 
¢17, Dublin. Importers are not inclined 
to cut prices, in the tace of very firm 
quotations for shipment, and it is ques- 
tionable whether good prime cake could 
be secured at less than £14 ton, net, 
c.i.f., either port. 

The demand for cottonseed products 
is good. Decorticated cakes of home 
manufacture are being offered in the 
neighborhood of £14@15 ton, according 
to quality and mill. Home millers have 
it mostly their own way, as no imported 
cake is available in any quantity. De- 
corticated cottonseed meal is quoted at 
about £13 10s ton, net, c.i.f. 


CORN AS FOOD IN EUROPE 


Department of Commerce Studies Possibili- 
ties of Market for American Corn Prod- 
ucts Abroad—Restrictive Regulations 


Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 25.—An ex- 
tended study of the market possibilities 
for American corn products in Europe 
is being made by J. A. Le Clere, trade 
commissioner, who reports to the De- 
partment of Commerce that most of the 
uropean countries have formed an un- 
favorable opinion of these products, 
since the kind used during the war was 
generally of the nature of undegerminat- 
ed corn meal which, although of excel- 
lent food value if consumed while fresh, 
usually cannot be kept very long without 
spoiling. The degerminated grits or 
meal, it is stated, will keep perfectly as 
well as wheat flour. Persistent educa- 
tional propaganda, supplemented by 
demonstrations, to introduce higher 
grades of corn products and remove the 
prejudice encountered in Europe against 
this valuable foodstuff would no doubt 
pay in the end, the Department of Com- 
merce says. 

“Some cities in Europe,” the depart- 
ment adds, “and even some countries, 
have regulations restricting certain uses 
of corn products, but wherever their use 
is permitted both the bakers and brew- 
ers using corn flour and corn grits are 
evidently competing successfully. 

“In France, during the war and up to 
juite recently, large amounts of corn 
‘lour were imported for use in bread 
naking, but after the removal of all re- 
trictions on the baking industry (Aug. 
‘, 1921) no flour substitutes were ‘oal. 
Corn flour is used in some of the brew- 
cries, just as corn grits or corn flakes 
are used, generally in connéction with 
\merican malt of high diastatic power. 
Under normal conditions the price paid 
in France for corn flour, much of which 
is purchased in Belgium, is such that it 
is quite ‘possible for American firms to 
compete. 

“American maize groats cannot com- 
pete successfully with the excellent 
product of this kind manufactured in 
France from imported corn, as the whole 
grain is subject to a duty of only six 
frances per 100 kilos, and the manufac- 
tured product 32 francs per 100 kilos. 
France imports a small amount of corn 
flakes from Belgium, and although it 
would be possible for American manu- 
facturers to compete in this trade, the 
amount consumed is too small to be 
worth while. Flakes and groats are both 
used by the brewers, as they have ap- 
proximately equal value as malt substi- 
tutes, but imported flakes cannot com- 
pete in price with the groats manufac- 
tured locally from the imported grain. 

“An official of the bureau de ravitaille- 
ment estimates that, on account of the 
world scarcity of oats, the French army 
will require 100,000 tons of coarse 
cracked corn, free from meal, or small 
kernel corn (such as the La Plata corn) 
for horse feed. If American corn were 
imported for this purpose the govern- 
ment would probably be interested also 
in the purchase of mills suitable to crack 
the corn. 

“Belgium as well as France now pur- 
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chases the greater part of its corn sup- 
ply from Argentina. The reasons al- 
leged in both France and Belgium for 
preference for Argentine corn over 
American are that. it is smaller and bet- 
ter adapted for poultry feed, and that 
it is sweeter, besides containing 3 to 4 
per cent less moisture than American 
corn, enabling it to stand transportation 
better and to keep longer in good condi- 
tion. 

“One objection named against the use 
of cracked corn, namely, its lack of keep- 
ing qualities as compared to the whole 
kernel, is worthy of consideration. To 
prevent the spoilage of cracked corn, its 
moisture content should be kept below 
12 per cent, when it will keep for a very 
long time. 

“Before the war, Belgian bakers used 
a certain amount of corn flour in their 
baking. During the war, however, the 
amount of substitutes used was exces- 
sive, and upon the removal of restric- 
tions on the baking industry the use of 
all flours except wheat was abandoned 
for the time being. Certain bakers are 
now showing an interest in the use of a 
product such as corn flour, which has the 
same food value as wheat flour but costs 
only two thirds as much. The use of 7 
to 10 per cent of corn flour in mixtures 
can be made successfully and an appre- 
ciable saving effected. 

“Corn grits are used in brewing in 
Belgium, where there are some 30 large 
and. about 1,000 small breweries. The 
large breweries are well equipped and 
use considerable amounts of corn grits, 
up to 30 per cent, in making beer. To 
supply this demand, there are two large 
corn grits factories in Belgium. The 
small brewers cannot use corn grits, be- 
cause of lack of equipment, but they can 
use refined grits or starch, as is done 
by almost every small Danish brewer. 

“Denmark imported more American 
than La Plata corn in 1921, Figures ob- 
tained from Consul General Letcher, at 
Copenhagen, give the imports from 
January to October, 1921, as 228,000 tons 
from the United States and 52,000 from 
Argentina. In 1920 the relative position 
of the two countries was reversed, the 
former supplying only 7,000 tons and 
the latter 252,000. As the American 
product is cheaper, Denmark saved more 
than $500,000 by purchasing the bulk of 
its supply from the United States. Dan- 
ish farmers use small mills to grind the 
large kernel dent corn. Cracked corn 
is not imported, because of its tendency 
to ‘heat’ and spoil. 

“Corn grits and refined grits are used 
by Danish brewers as adjuncts to malt. 
At present prices corn grits can easily 
compete with broken rice; furthermore, 
rice for brewing purposes is subject to 
a tariff, and corn grits are free. Until 
recently some of the large brewers used 
as much as 30 per cent of grits, but 
now they can use only 10 per cent, ow- 
ing to a recent regulation requiring that 
beer be made from a wort of 10 Balling 
instead of 13, as formerly. Although 
there is a reduction of only about one 
fourth in the extract content of the wort, 
it means a curtailment of about two 
thirds in the amount of malt substitutes 
that can be successfully used. Corn grits 
containing more than 1.25 per cent of 
oil are not satisfactory for brewing.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





FARMERS’ DECREASED EARNINGS 

The American farmer earned less in 
1920 than in any year in the last 10, if 
his income is reckoned in dollars having 
the same purchasing power as in 1913, 
according to estimates made public by 
the national bureau of economic re- 
search. 

Estimated in actual dollars paid to 
him in 1920, the farmer’s income, as 
shown by the report, was less than in 
three previous years, but was greater 
than in the seven years from 1910 to 
1916, inclusive. 

The figures, taken from a detailed re- 
port of an exhaustive nation-wide sur- 
vey, showed that the country’s 6,450,000 
farmers in 1920 earned approximately 
$7,200,000,000—a drop of $3,650,000,000 
from their income for the year before. 

The farmers, who represent about 16 
per cent of the gainfully employed, have 
received during the past decade a share 
of the total national income varying be- 
tween 12.3 per cent in 1911 and 17.4 in 
1917 and 1918, until 1920, when it 
dropped to 10.9 per cent. 


MILLING IN LITHUANIA 


Wheat Flour Product of That Agricultural 
Country Yields Surplus for Export— 
No American Flour Imported 


Clement S. Edwards, United States 
consul at Kovno, Lithuania, writes to 
The Northwestern Miller as follows, in 
response to a request for information 
concerning the flour milling industry and 
the possibilities of the flour market in 
the country to which he is accredited: 

“Lithuania, being purely an agricul- 
tural country and producing wheat and 
other cereals in large quantities, is in- 
terested in exporting and not in import- 
ing flour. There are in the country 34 
flour mills using steam power. In addi- 
tion there are numerous windmills, which 
are important only in supplying local de- 
mand. The product is an unbleached 
flour made from wheat and rye. 

“It is estimated that about 40 per cent 
of the millowners in Lithuania are Lithu- 
anian-Americans who, returning from the 
United States, made their investment in 
the milling industry at a time when the 
mark had a greater value than at pres- 
ent, but whose financial condition, owing 
to the heavy fall of the mark, has suf- 
fered greatly. 

“During the first half of the year 1921, 
flour to the value of a little over 4,000,- 
000 marks was exported to Germany. 
No American flour has been imported 
since 1918, and at that time it was re- 
ceived as a gift.” 








UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Feb. 25.—The flour mar- 
ket remained steady throughout the 
week, demand falling off slightly in both 
Southeast and Pacific Coast territories, 
but with local demand fairly sustained. 
There has been some movement to the 
Southeast, particularly of soft wheat 
flours, but a decline in shipments from 
those of a week ago. 

Ogden millers sold to the southeastern 
trade at $7 bbl for standards and $7.25 
for high patents, car lots, f.o.b., lower 
Mississippi points, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. ‘The California market absorbed 
shipments at $7 for soft wheat patents 
and $7.50 for hard wheat flours and 
blends, car lots, f.o.b., California com- 
mon points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. The 
Ogden price was $6 for soft wheat flours 
and $6.50 for hard, car lots, basis 48-lb 
cotton bags. 

Bran demand was pronounced on the 
coast, the market holding at $28@30 ton, 
f.o.b., California common points, with 
the Ogden price $25, car lots, f.o.b., 
Ogden. 

Wheat prices remained uniform for 
the week, 90c@$1 bu, country points, 
with 5c differential for Ogden delivery. 
The grain movement for the week was 
declared average for the season. 


NOTES 


George B. Wishart, of Ogden, will in- 
crease the capacity of his bakery, which 
he purchased last October from the Do- 
mestic Science Baking Co. 

W. F. Alworth, of Twin Falls, will 
represent southern Idaho wheat growers 
at the co-operative grain marketing con- 
ference in Denver on Feb. 28. 

The area sown to winter wheat in Utah 
last fall was 148,000 acres, or 95 per 
cent of the preceding year, according to 
the official announcement by the federal 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. 

Complete overhauling of the Hyrum, 
Utah, mill recently purchased by the As- 
sociated Farmers’ Milling Co., of Ogden, 
brings that company’s milling capacity 
to 200 bbls, 100 at Ogden and 100 at 
Hyrum. The company started with a 
25-bbl mill six years ago. 

Negotiations are under way between 
the Utah State Farm Bureau and the 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. and Amalgamated 
Sugar Co. regarding sugar beet contract 
prices for 1922. The companies are ask- 
ing the farmers to renew, with a few 
changes, the sliding scale prices adopted 
last year, varying with the sale price of 
sugar at seaboard. 

Leonard Way, of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
appeared before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington, D. C., 
last week to show the disadvantages to 
Idaho farmers in present freight rates 
affecting grain, potatoes, apples and 
other crops. Lower rates, he said, are 
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essential to prevent heavy losses to 
Idaho farmers this year. 

Approximately 700,000 bus of wheat 
grown in southern Idaho last year re- 
main under control of the Southern 
Idaho Wheat Growers’ Association, ac- 
cording to a statement made at Ameri- 
can Falls, during a meeting of that or- 
ganization’s directors. This wheat will 
soon be placed on the market, the direc- 
tors reported. The association has 200,- 
000 bus of this wheat in the Twin Falls 
district. 

Revised estimates of the 1921 harvests 
in Utah have been announced by the 
federal Bureau of Crop Estimates and 
the Utah industrial commission, showing 
that 126,000 acres of spring wheat pro- 
duced 3,314,000 bus, 150,000 acres winter 
wheat 2,885,000, 79,000 acres oats 2,876,- 
000, and 21,000 acres corn 517,000. The 
total wheat crop value to the farmers 
was $4,644,000. Sugar beets produced on 
109,267 acres brought $6,124,068. Sugar 
beet returns for 1920 were nearly $16,- 
000,000. 


W. E. Zuppann. 





KANSAS GRAIN DEALERS MEET 

Sauna, Kansas, Feb. 25.—About 500 
delegates were here this week attending 
the third annual convention of the Co- 
operative Grain Dealers’ Association of 
Kansas. “Co-operative marketing” was 
the slogan of the convention and the 
topic which attracted many delegates 
who otherwise might not have come. 
The resolutions carefully avoided actual 
affiliation with the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc. A definite step was taken 
to establish a state fund for education 
sufficient to maintain field men who are 
capable of explaining the co-operative 
principles, who can meet with stockhold- 
ers at annual meetings, and who can line 
up farmers not identified with the move- 
ment. 





SELFRISING FLOUR BILL REJECTED 
NasHVILLE, Tenn., Feb. 25.—The bill 
introduced in the Mississippi legislature 
defining and regulating selfrising flour in 
that state has been reported for rejec- 
tion by a special committee of the legis- 
lature. There was strong opposition by 
millers to certain provisions. J. B. Mc- 
Lemore, secretary of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, was at Jackson last 
week to voice objection to some of the 
provisions of the bill. 
Joun Lerrer. 





SEED WHEAT LOAN BILL 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 25.—The Sen- 
ate has adopted a bill introduced by 
Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, 
which appropriated $5,000,000 for loans 
to farmers for the purchase of seed 
grains in crop failure areas. The credits 
are to be advanced under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture. The 
measure now goes to the House, where 
its adoption will be only a matter of 
routine. 

JoHN MArRRINAN. 





PORTUGAL BUYS ARGENTINE WHEAT 

Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA, Jan. 26.— 
The Portuguese minister has informed 
the Argentine minister for foreign af- 
fairs of the intention of his government 
to purchase 150,000 tons of wheat in 
Argentina. The Norwegian minister, un- 
der instructions from his government, 
has inquired what facilities would be 
accorded for the purchase of Argentine 
cereals, 

Wirrrep J. Lams. 





GRAIN PRODUCTS FOR RUSSIA 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, last week placed in transit 47 
ears of grain products for shipment to 
Russia. The products were made from 
grain contributed at various points in 
the Northwest for famine gelief pur- 
poses. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70.315 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to Feb. 18, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 





-—— Output -—-Exports— 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 
Minneapolis ... 7,765 7,341 401 385 
Oe. Te. csess 225 214 ‘vs ose 
Duluth-Superior 388 339 os. 64s 
Outside mills .. 4,881 4,586 il 16 


is 13,259 12,480 412 401 
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“ACCOUNTS STATED” LAW 


A Missouri Court Decision Shows How One 
May Be Bound or Not Bound by 
Stated Balances 


In proper cases the law permits suit to 
be brought for a balance claimed to be 
due on account, without proving the cor- 
rectness of the items of the account. 
That is, the rights of the — to the 
account may become fixed by an express 
or implied understanding that a stated 
balance is due. It was unsuccessfully 
sought to apply this law concerning “ac- 
counts stated” to a sale of wheat to a 
mill in the recent case of Bloss vs. 
Aurora Milling Co., 229 S.W. 833, de- 
cided by the Springfield, Mo., court of 
appeals. 

Plaintiff, a farmer, sold wheat grown 
on 100 acres of land directly to defend- 
ant mill. He kept an account of weights 
of the grain as it came from the thresh- 
er. As each truckload was delivered by 
his driver to the mill, the latter issued 
to the driver a weight ticket based on 
mill weights. These tickets were turned 
over daily by the driver to plaintiff, who 
discovered a discrepancy between the 
weights at the thresher and at the mill 
just about the time the deliveries were 
completed. In the meantime the wheat 
delivered had been intermingled with 
other grain at the mill. 

When plaintiff sued to recover a bal- 
ance in his favor shown by his weights 
in excess of the weights shown by the 
mill records and the tickets issued there- 
on, the mill contended that the account 
between the parties had become stated 
through the mill’s delivery, and plaintiff's 
retention, of the weight tickets. Affirm- 
ing a verdict in plaintiff's favor, the 
court of appeals says, in parts 

“To constitute an account stated, the 
debtor and creditor must both agree 
to the correctness of the account, and 
in addition thereto the debtor must agree 
to pay or satisfy the amount agreed 
upon and the creditor must agree to 
accept the payment of the agreed sum 
in satisfaction of the account. 

“The agreement may be proven by 
evidence either direct or circumstantial 
as any other fact may be proven, or, if 
the party to whom the account is ren- 
dered retains it without objection for 
an unreasonable length of time, his so 
retaining it will justify the inference 
that he has approved it, and in such a 
case other proof of his acceptance and 
agreement to pay is not required. ; 

“The contention in this case is that 
the delivery of the weight tickets to the 
driver of the truck at the mill was an 
account stated by the defendant as to 
the quantity of wheat delivered. We 
do not think so. The delivery of the 
weight tickets at the mill to the driver 
of the truck was not a delivery to plain- 
tiff as applied to the contention of an 
account stated, for the reason that there 
was no evidence that the driver had any 
authority to settle or adjust the account 
or to make any agreement as to the cor- 
rectness of the weights; so plaintiff's 
conduct must be judged in the light of 
what he did after the tickets reached 
him. . 

“It is not sufficient to show delivery to 
plaintiff alone. Plaintiff's agreement 
thereto must be shown before it becomes 
an account stated that binds him. The 
only contention that his agreement there- 
to was shown is based on the fact that 
he retained the weight tickets without 
objection until the wheat was all deliv- 
ered, which covered a period of six or 
seven days, and that such retention by 
him without objection was unreasonable. 

“In passing upon plaintiff's conduct 
in this respect, we must measure it by 
what he should reasonably be expected 
to do under the circumstances in this 
case. It is manifest that plaintiff could 
not have made objection to any particu- 
lar load in time to have furnished de- 
fendant an opportunity to correct its 
error if one were made in weighing that 
load... . 

“We do not think the conduct of the 
plaintiff in not sooner discovering the 
discrepancy between the weights as 
shown by the weigher on the thresher 
and those shown by the weight tickets 
furnished by the mill should be held as 
binding him to abide by the mill weights. 
There would be no reason why he should 
make the comparison until the threshing 
was completed, in the absence of any- 
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thing that would suggest to him that 
there might be a difference in the 
weights. In our view of the case 

. we do not think the question of an 
account stated was involved in the case.” 

Passing to the nature of proof re- 
quired of plaintiff to establish his right 
to recover, the court adds: “If plaintiff 
had been bound as upon an account stat- 
ed, he would then have been compelled 
to show that defendant had made a mis- 
take in weighing his wheat, but, with 
that question eliminated, he could show 
the weight of his wheat in any way per- 
missible under the rules of evidence, and 
was not bound to explain anything in 
connection with defendant’s manner of 
weighing the wheat. 

“Defendant also contends that plain- 
tiff agreed in the sale of the wheat to 
take the mill weights. This contention 
is based on the fact that defendant is a 
wheat buyer and keeps scales at its mill 
on which it weighs all wheat that it buys, 
and that plaintiff knew that fact and by 
sending wheat there agreed to take the 
mill weights, and is bound thereby in 
the absence of fraud or mistake. 

“No authorities are cited to sustain 
that position, and we are of the opinion 
that it is not well taken. All grain buy- 
ers maintain scales on which to weigh 
the grain, and it would generally be sup- 
posed that their scales would weigh cor- 
rectly, but we do not think this supposi- 
tion or belief on the part of the seller 
of grain amounts to a contract to be 
bound by the weights shown by . the 
scales of the purchaser.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
BOBS? ccccccese 156,880,000 8,730,000 
Bis60060666es 293,267,637 16,183,234 
Des ces ccccese 122,430,724 22,661,261 

"BPs ccvccceces 178,582,673 24,181,979 
Sree 34,118,853 21,879,961 
Sr 149,831,427 11,942,778 
Dctce0ccaeue 173,274,015 15,520,669 
ae 259,642,533 16,182,765 
BGs 00< e08ess 92,393,775 11,821,461 
BEEc sec sewa ese 91,602,974 11,394,805 
BEB cccvcccses 30,160,212 11,006,487 
BEE s 666000008 23,729,302 10,129,435 
BORO. cosceccess 46,679,876 9,040,987 
0 ere 66,923,244 10,521,161 
BG ws 605.0008 100,371,057 13,927,247 
go LER EEE EOL 76,569,423 15,584,667 
BOOS. cccccccces 34,973,291 13,919,048 
BED ccc cteecese 4,394,402 8,826,335 
co Sree 44,230,169 16,999,432 
SIS ee 114,181,420 19,716,484 
| See 154,856,000 17,759,000 
Bees tcedesens 132,061,000 18,651,000 
BE s ccccccesee 101,950,000 18,699,000 
OO ee 139,433,000 18,486,000 
1898 148,231,000 15,350,000 

79,562,000 14,570,000 
60,650,000 14,621,000 
76,103,000 15,269,000 
88,415,000 16,860,000 
117,121,000 16,620,000 
157,280,000 15,197,000 
150,565,000 7,946,000 
153,253,000 6,011,000 
46,000,000 9,000,000 
66,000,000 12,000,000 
102,000,000 12,000,000 
58,000,000 8,000,000 
85,000,000 11,000,000 
70,000,000 9,000,000 
106,000,000 9,000,000 
95,000,000 6,000,000 
55,000,000 11,000,000 
54,000,000 12,000,000 





COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
ROBE sc 60-08 17,490 71,307 2,286 12,344 
198] ..ccre 20,457 66,911 4,302 45,735 
SEP s cocece 26,571 14,468 338,945 -37,463 
CO eae 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,540 
SO ee 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
|. > S Pee 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
2 27,473 38,217 95,918 14,532 
BORE s we cece 26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 
tt See 6,645 9,381 1,860 2,223 
BOOBs cc cee’ 17,637 49,065 33,759 1,823 
TO98Z. wo scee 1,585 40,039 2,172 
| |: are 9,399 63,671 2,045 2 
BOLO. craves 4,312 36,802 1,685 220 
Te 6,580 35,853 1,510 1,272 
i Pree 4,349 52,445 1,158 2,419 
BOOT. cccece 8,238 83,300 4,014 749 
BOOBs ccccce 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
BOGS. w cccece 10,661 88,807 5,479 
1904. ..2.0. 10,881 55,858 1,154 765 
|. Ree 8,429 74,833 4,613 5,422 
eee 8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 
DOG. cc cece 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
Pee ee 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
CC Seer 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
| oes 11,237 208,745 69,130 15,541 
SEG savecés 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
er 7,680 99,992 13,012 988 
See 1,563 27691 570 9 
, See 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
See 3,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 
BN pcéses 2,800 75,451 9,435 12,040 
. > eee 973 30,768 953 332 
See 1,408 101,973 13,692 2,257 


*Six months. 


March 1, 1922 
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TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 


NEWS OF CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MILLING AND 
GRAIN HANDLING APPLIANCES, MILLING CHEMISTRY 
AND THE SCIENCE AND ART OF FLOUR MILLING 
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WHEAT BIN HEAT GAUGE 

A new type of direct reading instru- 
ment has been developed to determine 
the condition of grain in storage. Brief- 
ly, this equipment consists of a direct 
reading resistance thermometer with a 
scale reading directly in Fahrenheit de- 
grees. This thermometer is connected 
to a series of bulbs placed at equal dis- 
tances of 10 ft down through the center 
of each bin. The slightest change in tem- 
perature of the grain is shown on this 
direct reading instrument. The illustra- 
tion shows plainly the long, equally divid- 
ed scale, which may be graduated minus 
10 to plus 150 degrees, or any other 
standard graduation selected. The two 
knobs below the instrument serve to 
check and adjust for the accuracy of 
the readings. In addition, a zero adjust- 
ing device is mounted at the top of the 
instrument so that the pointer may be 
set to zero when required. 

The bulbs, placed at regular intervals 
through the bin, consist of coils of cop- 
per wire, and as the temperature varies, 
the resistance of these coils also varies 
and the results are transmitted to the 
instrument through wiring. The instru- 
ment is, however, calibrated to read di- 
rectly in temperature degrees. 

Such an equipment will indicate imme- 
diately when a warm spot in the grain 
is developing. It has been determined 
that grain throughout the bin will re- 
main at practically the same tempera- 
ture to within 1 to 2 degrees. There- 
fore, when the readings from a bulb con- 
tinue to show a slight increase in the tem- 
perature, it is a sure indication that a 
warm spot is developing and attention to 
that bin will be necessary at an early 
date. If a rapid deflection occurs, show- 
ing a radical increase in the tempera- 
ture of the grain, then it is a sure indi- 
cation that the grain has already started 
to heat, and the bin must be changed or 
turned over at once. 

There is an obvious saving in time, 
labor and power in knowing just when a 
bin requires attention, and doing away 
with frequent and periodic changing of 
the grain in the bin regardless of its 


condition. 
bushels of grain will frequently be turned 
over to safeguard 5,000 or 10,000 bushels 
out of the whole lot that may have re- 
quired attention. 

The resistance bulbs are _ inserted 
through a heavy steel or wrought iron 
pipe. A bracket may be readily pro 
cured to hold this pipe in place, and must 
be strongly constructed to withstand the 
pull of the grain when flowing out of 
the bin. The wiring from the bins is 
then carried directly to the direct read- 
ing instrument, which may be placed in 
a convenient, centrally located room -on 
the top floor. By means of a selectiv: 
or push button switch, each group of! 
bulbs in each of the bins can be arranged 
to read on one central station indicating 
instrument. 





LABOR AGAINST PROHIBITION 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 25.—Th: 
American Federation of Labor, in 
statement issued by its president, Samuc 
Gompers, has placed itself further on 
record in favor of a modification of th: 
Volstead act to permit the use of bee 
and light wines. The federation take: 
the ground that the present stringen 
interpretation of the Eighteenth Amend 
ment is nonenforceable, that it is con 
tributing to the increase of crime, that 
it has magnified the unemployment prob 
lem and added $1,000,000,000 annually ii 
taxes to city, state and federal govern 
ments. 

“Something of the economic effect ot 
the Volstead law may be seen by consid 
ering the fact that in 1918, according t: 
government statistics, $110,000,000 wort! 
of farm products were consumed by 
breweries, and that the transportatio: 
of these products to the manufacture) 
and thence to the consumer necessitate 
the use of 133,666 railroad cars,’ Mr 
Gompers says. “In addition to this. 
breweries in operation in 1918 consumed 
50,000 carloads of coal. It must lx 
obvious that the total economic effect of 
the destruction of this industry is tre 
mendous.” 

JoHn Marrinan. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, FEB. 25 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-1lb 
cottons: 


1922 1921 
Family patent ........ $8.15 @8.40 $8.75 @9.00 
Bakers patent .......- 7.75@8.10 8.50@8.75 
First clear, jute ...... 5.55@5.80 7.25@7.75 
Second clear, jute..... 4.10@4.55 5.25@5.75 


No. 2 semolina ....... 7.50@7.65 9.25@9.50 
Durum patent ........ 7.10@7.25 9.00@9.25 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.70; No. 2 straight, $6; No. 3 
dark, $3.85; No. 5 dark, $5.70; No. 8 rye, 
25. 
WHEAT—The blizzard that swept over 
the Northwest for several days, temporarily 
shut off receipts. Since the end of the 
storm, arrivals picked up a trifle, but the 
movement is slow and the volume unimpor- 
tant. Except for mills buying an occasional 
car, receipts went into store for country 
iccount, Cash basis has not changed, 
though market is firmer. While spring fu- 
tures were dead, the durum proved active. 

GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
Co Dark northern ~~ 
Feb. No. 1 No. No. 3 
20... 155% @169% 149% @168% 137% @155% 
21... 154% @168% 148% @162% etbed | 154% 

« 


$5. 








0 cP @168% 148% @162% 136% $ 154% 
54% @168% 148% @162% 136% @154% 
25 188% @169% 149% @163% 137% @155% 
*Holiday. 
o—— Amber durum——, -—Durum—, 
Feb. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
20. 183% @142% 131% @142% 122% 120% 
21. 132% @141% 130% @141% 121% 119% 
enceaeae® onens Mcsscos cence e0002 
132 ili 130 @141 - 121 119 
182% @141% 180% @141% 121% 119% 
25 33 @ 142 131 @142 122 120 
*Holiday, 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 





Spring -—Durum— 

May May July 
POD, BO secvsivivawe 150 124% 120% 
WOM. Be bo eccicueten ss 150 123% 119 
POM. BE sccesevsces ese evens cvcce 
le Ere er 150 123 116% 
POM. BE sae esernewas 150 123% 116% 
oe | Serer errr 151 124 117% 


*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 
Corn r Oats Rye 


Feb, 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
20.. BES @56% 386% @37% 105 39@61 
2 564 @ 56% 36% @37% 103% 39@61 
2 He! ° coe Bocce esos oo @.. 
23.. 57% @ 58 36% @37% 103 39@61 
24.. 58% @58% 4@37% 103 39@61 
25.. 60% @61% 3714 @ 38% 104% 39@61 


*Holiday. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—-Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


Spring .... 28 162 44 a3 166 8 
Durum .... 60 107 22 7 12 123 
Wintet ..0. ee 6 | ee se 

Totals .. 90 259 72 8 178 181 
Corn ..\.... 2569 52 - ix es ee 
OOD vccees 44 158 8 7 oe 36 
RYO cccrces BB 55 228 ae 58 “ 
Barley .... - a 11 ss 35 a2 
Flaxseed .. 6 14 41 14 oe 17 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 25, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks— ———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 








1,2dkn) 
1,2 nor § 192 85 +s 33 180 1 
3dkn ’ 
3 nor § 8s 8 or ee 47 9 
All other : 
spring .. 478 382 207 6 77 19 
1, 2am a} 
1,2 dur § 210 104 245 25 7 ee 
All other 
durum ..1,606 1,005 1,191 62 12 5 
Winter .... 38 1 8 13 1 7 
MISOE occcs os 77 5 56 57 14 
Totals -2,611 1,662 1,656 195 381 55 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


~——Domestic——, -——-Bonded——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


COOE. s<ee%-s 4,668 304 . 
CE a650 08 5,833 3,975 139 e 2 

eee 1,544 231 6,532 ... oes rm 
Barley .... 196 $2 84 10 1 2 
Flaxseed .. 131 1,629 71 eee 1 ee 


FLAXSEED 


_ The future market bulged 9@10c the open- 
ing session, when the strength of the Ar- 
gentine situation scared shorts to cover. In 
the rush to even up, traders advanced quo- 
tations. The following sessions brought on 


an additional improvement of 1%@3c. On 
Friday, realizing set the market back 5% 
@6%c, and the closing day saw most of this 
recovered under slow trading conditions. 
Cash market continues dull and narrow, 
owing to light receipts. No. 1 spot is quoted 
at May price to 8c over; to-arrive, May to 
2c over. Stocks decreased 8,000 bus on the 
week.g 





co Close——_, 

Opening Feb. 26 

Feb. 20 High Low Feb. 25 1921 

May ..$2.52% $2.63% $2.52% $2.62% $1.82% 
July .. 2.54 2.61% 2.54 2.58% 1.86% 





CHICAGO, FEB. 25 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and’ round lots, 
f.0.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


BUGGERED. cewerwcerdecescavess $9.35@9.50 
Spring patents, jute .......... «++ 7.75@8.50 
Spring straights, jute ........... 7.50@8.10 
Spring cleare, Jute .ccscccccccce - 4.50@5.50 


Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute eseceee 3.25@4.00 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.25@8.60 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.75 @7.35 

Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.50@7.15 

Clear, southerm, JUt@ ..cccccccces 4.70@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.25 @8.15 

Patent, 95 per cent .....cccccceses 7.00 @7.45 

Clear, Kansas, jute ........... e+e 4.25@5.25 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$5.60@6.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ..... «++ 5.35@5.65 

WHEAT—tTrade featureless. Offerings of 
quality grades limited. Milling demand ac- 
tive for best stuff. Premiums have held 
firm, except on lower grades. Receipts, 139 
cars, against 177 last week, and 169 a year 
ago, Spot wheat 3%@7c higher on the 
week. No export from this market. Com- 
pared with May, premiums closed as follows: 


red 1@2c under dh May to 2c under 
red 2@4%c under dad h 2@4c under 
red 5@6c under d h 5@8ec under 

red 8@l5ic under d h 8@12c under 
hard 4@5c under y h 4@5c under 
hard 5@6c under y h 5@7ec under 
hard 8@1lic under y h 9@1l1c under 
hard 13@15c¢c under y h 18@15c under 

n May to 8c under dn 4@10c over 

n 2@5c under dn 2c un to 3c ov 
n 7@12c under d n 6@10c under 

n 10@20c under dn 10@17c under 
m 6% @8%e under m 12@18c under 

m 8@13c under m 12% @20c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


to mC Doe mB cono em CODD Ht 
me Com CODD et Rm COD eH Coto 


This week Last week Last year 
R POG, cove Madcce covecd O sosce 178 @197 
2 red. 188 @142%..... @136%176 @195 
1 hd. 188 @140 131 @135 171 @179 
2 hd. 182 @145% 128% @134% 171 @179 
oS ae Drecce €00es @evses 76 @i181 
2dah coe @ocece veces @132%171 @178 
1 BR, B cccss Decece cave See 173 @174% 
BM, B scces BD accss voocs @ neces cece @173% 
l1dni160 @154%..... @147 175 @182 
3G BD cover @147 142% @145 167% @171% 
CORN. » and ex- 





port business continues of good proportions. 
Shipping sales totaled 2,200,000 bus. Re- 
ceipts, 3,625 cars, compared with 4,546 last 
week, and 2,167 a yearago. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
mix... ....@59% -@54% sMecee 
mix... 56% @60% 53% @58 67. @71. 
mix... 54% @59 52% @56% 63% @67% 
mix... 53 @58 49% + tha 61 @65 
mix... 52% @56% 49 @5 60 @63% 
mix... 50% @55% 49 ox 58% 63 
yellow. 58% @61% 54% @59 71 @72 


yellow. 56% @61% 53%@59 66 @71 


yellow. 54% @59™% 52%@57 63% @69% 
yellow. 52% @57% 49 orth 61 @66 
yellow. 51% @56% 49 @53% 59%@64 
yellow. 50% @56 48 @52% 59 @63% 
white. -@58% 544%@58% ....@.... 
white. 56% @61 53% @59 67 @70% 
white. 55 @59 52% @57 63% @67% 


Am WH ATS WH AOR OOD 


white. 52% @57 48% @54% 61 @65% 
white. 51% @56% 48%@53% ....@.... 
white. 51% @55 49 @53 cece @ecee 


OATS—Spot offerings continue to sell at 
very low discounts. Shippers are after oats, 
and export business has improved. Offer- 
ings free, and not readily absorbed. The 
range: . 

This week Last week Last year 
white. 39% @47 40 @46% 44 @47% 
white. 38% @47 38% @46 43% @47 
white. 34 @42% 354@41 42% @45% 
white. 32% @40 33% @39% 41%@45% 
RYE—Domestic demand slow, but export 
trade improved. Sales for shipment were 
20,000 bus. Cash prices about unchanged 
from week ago. Receipts, 29 cars. No. 2 
ranged 991%4c@$1.05, compared with $1.00% 
@1.03% a week ago, and $1.48@1.53% a 
year ago. February closed today at $1.04, 
May at $1.09, and July at 98%c. 

BARLEY—Good export demand, and do- 
mestic trade holds steady. Maltsters best 
buyers. The range was 56@68c, compared 
with 54@67c last week and 65@88c a year 
ago. May closed today at 67%c. 

CORN GOODS—Bulk business has fallen 
off on account of advance in grain markets, 
but package trade continues good. Export 
demand fair for corn meal and grits, but 
slow on oat goods. Corn flour $1.50, corn 
meal $1.40, cream meal $1.37%, pearl hom- 


one 


iny $1.40, granulated hominy $1.40, oatmeal 
$2.70, car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, 
$2.40 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Shortage and continued 
good demand have advanced price $2 to 
$53 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 


7-—Receipts— ao 

1922 1921 22 1921 
Flour, bbls..... 223 184 ie0 175 
Wheat, bus.... 349 301 256 281 
Corm, BGS. .ccce 7,067 3,558 3,724 1,563 
3 See 1,686 1,160 1,010 983 
Rye, BOBcccccs 71 51 67 31 
Barley, bus.... 180 118 37 81 





ST. LOUIS, FEB. 25 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St, Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


WUE POGOME cc cccvcccceccccesscs $8.00 @8.25 

PE 0.0.0. 6.06.5. 000093 44964040086 7.60@7.90 

Piset GlOAF ..ccse obebeo0bOd500644 5.00@5.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

PESOS ca cecoccecesesocseegecsaes 7.20@7.40 

PND 4-60.06 66000096480 e Os vevEes 6.25@6.50 

PME GIGRE oc cacecewcvecesecncess 4.75 @5.25 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

DORM cece civerestvecasceresenene 7.00@7.30 

er ee 6.25@6.50 

ee GOP ode actccessaccecncadcs 4.75 @5.25 


MILLFEED—Prices held firm this week, 
and demand continued good. Offerings are 
very light. - Quotations, per ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks: hard winter bran, $27@27.50; soft 
bran, $27@28; gray shorts, $29@ 30. 

WHEAT—Free offerings of soft wheat; 
slack demand for the average run of re- 
ceipts. Shippers and resellers took most of 
the offerings. Receipts, 399 cars, against 
334 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.43 
@1.45; No. 3 red, $1.37@1.41; No. 4 red, 
$1.32@1.36. 

CORN—Very erratic, and followed the 
course of the wheat market, closing higher 
on the week. Receipts, 656 cars, against 
759. Cash prices: No, 2 corn, 60@61c; No. 
3 corn, 57@58c; No. 2 yellow 62c, No. 3 
yellow 58@59c, No. 4 yellow 58c, No. 5 yel- 
low 57c, No. 6 yellow 56@57c; No. 1 white 
61@62c, No. 2 white 61c. 

OATS—Very little demand at stationary 
prices. Receipts, 297 cars, against 175. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 38@39c; No. 3 oats, 38c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
coeetee --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 90,860 69,960 109,470 90,930 
Wheat, bus.. 682,800 668,922 384,180 380, $30 
Corn, bus....1,056,901 936,000 524,820 507,! 520 


Oats, bus.... 718,000 458,000 463,700 
Rye, bus..... 23,100 ee «544 -seeee 
Barley, bus.. 19,200 6,400 14,130 








MILWAUKEE, FEB. 25 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


Spring patent .....ccesseeeeeees- $8.80@9.10 
og! | ere ee 10 @8.05 








WeEOt SIOOE csccvesecovecvevcecvese 5.50@6.00 
BOORRE GORE ccc svrersescsercvcee 4.00@5.00 
MOMORD PRTORE 2c ccecescscssccvse 7.50@8.00 
SO DUNNE «6.000660 cecrcesves 7.00 @7.50 
EAPO TOME, WRI osvccccccccesersc 6.00 @ 6.30 
ee | ee ee 5.60@5.70 
BVO BOUT, GATE .cccceccccvcccsees 3.80@5.30 
eee Gs Oe OP bec eecnes ences 1.50@1.60 
COO GORE, BOO TOE cv ececctucsucese 1.45 @1.50 
COPR SEIS, 100 TRO .cccecccccccece 1.35@1.45 

MILLFEED—Unchanged. Advancing tend- 





ency checked, and easier spots developing. 
Demand active for quick shipment; deferred 
slow except at discounts under current spot 
asking priges. Production light. Standard 
bran, $27.50@28.50; winter bran, $28 @28.50; 
standard fine middlings, $28@28.50; flour 
middlings, $29.50@30; red dog, $31@32; rye 
feed, $23@24; hominy feed, $23.50@24.50; 
old process oil meal, $51.50; cottonseed meal, 
$45; gluten feed, $32.65,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@7c. Receipts, 20 
cars; last week, 18; last year, 57. Offerings 
light and choice salable, but low grades dull. 
Basis improved on soft winter, easier on 
dark northern spring and steady on hard 
winter. No. 1 Dakota dark northern quot- 
able at 5@15c over Minneapolis May; ordi- 
nary northern spring 5@15c under dark; No. 
1 hard winter, 5@6c under May; No. 1 red 
winter, May to 2c under. No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern closed at $1.55@1.65, No. 2 $1.50@ 
1.60, No. 3 $1.45@1.55, No. 4 $1.35@1.45, 
No. 5 $1.25@1.35; No. 1 red winter $1.45@ 
1.47, No. 2 $1.40@1.41, No. 3 $1.37@1.38, 
No. 4 $1.34@1.36, No. 5 $1.32@1.34; No. 1 
hard winter $1.39@1.41, No. 2 $1.38@1.39, 
No. 3 $1.34@1.35; No. 1 mixed $1.36@1.51, 
No. 2 $1.32@1.46, No. 3 $1.30@1.43, No. 4 
$1.26@1.41, No. 5 $1.26@1.36, 

RYE—Advanced 4@ic. Receipts, 62 cars; 
last week, 70; last year, 23. Good shipping 
and milling demand for moderate offerings. 
Basis easier, spot ruling 6%c under May 
price. No. 1 closed at $1.02% @1.03; No. 2, 
$1.02% @1.02%; No. 3, $1@1.02; No. 4, 97c@ 
$1.00%. 

CORN—Advanced 5@5%c. Receipts, 598 
cars; last week, 512; last year, 257. Trade 
active, with good industrial and shipping 
call for small offerings. Basis reduced. Pre- 
mium on white advanced over yellow and 
mixed. No. 2 white closed at 63@63%c, No. 

. 


3 62@62%c; No. 2 yellow 62% @62%c, No. 3 
61@61%c; No. 2 mixed 62% @62%c, No. 3 
61@61%e. 

OATS—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 221 
cars; last week, 220; last year, 62. Buyers 
more active, with supplies smaller. Basis 
steady. No, 3 white spot quotable 2@é6c 
under May price, according to weight. 
Choice scarce and wanted. No. 2 white 
closed at 39@41c; No. 3 white, 36% @40c; 
No. 4 white, 35@39c; sample grade, 34@37« 

BARLEY—Advanced 3@4c. Supplies are 
scarce, especially choice. Demand good, 
malting and shipping. Receipts, 84 cars; 
last week, 86; last year, 60. Iowa was quot- 
ed at 60@67c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 60 
@68c; Minnesota, 60@67c; Dakota, 60@67c; 
feed and rejected, 58@6lc. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 

24,350 24,640 18,250 48,700 

28,000 76,950 16,875 30,200 

885,020 364,800 472,907 435,850 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


Oats, bus.... 467,415 131,130 288,275 115,950 
Barley, bus.. 123,240 94,245 59,580 22,680 
Rye, bus..... 86,665 30,580 31,700 25,360 
Feed, tons... 330 300 7,555 3,459 





KANSAS CITY, FEB. 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


ED 64'se 45s 0040063400 5645 o+++$7.80@7.85 
DOPGRS cccvescesceceseeusecsess 6.80@7.10 
WEE GOURD x ccnawes coeseasneeenes 5.00 @5.80 
| Pre rreyrerrr rr rer 4.00@4.40 


MILLFEED—Demand and _ prices’ both 
easier, although inquiry is still active. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $24 
@25; brown shorts, $26; gray shorts, $26.50 
@ 27. 

WHEAT—Milling wheat met with a 
steady demand, and prices of hard varieties 
advanced 5@6c. The market was irregular 
during the week, due to the erratic action 
of futures, but the tone was bullish. Soft 
wheat is 2@5c higher, with the largest ad- 
vance on the choice grades. Intermediate 
and low grades of both hard and soft wheat 
were salable only at heavy discounts. Re- 
ceipts were 1,256 cars, compared with 1,630 
last week and 1,628 a year ago. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.33@1.51, No. 2 $1.32@ 
1.51, No. 3 $1.30@1.49, No. 4 $1.20@1.45; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.38@1.40, No. 2 $1.36@1.40, 
No. 3 $1.32@1.36, No. 4 $1.22@1.27. 

CORN—Continued good demand brought a 
further rise of 1%@3%c. Receipts increased, 
Kansas City arrivals this week being 536 
cars, compared with 464 last week and 439 
last year. The larger offerings were readily 
absorbed, however. Cash priees: white corn, 
No. 1 56@56%c, No. 2 55% @56%c, No. 3 
55%c, No. 4 55c; yellow corn, No. 4 56¢, No. 
2 55% @56c, No. 3 55%c, No. 4 55 mixed 
corn, No. 1 56c; No, 2 55% @56c, No. 3 55c 
No. 4 54%e 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls.. 22,100 11,050 137,925 60,450 


Wh’'t, bus.1,784,700 2,188,350 1,201,500 841,050 
Corn, bus...716,250 505,000 105,250 137,500 


Oats, bus...142,800 78,200 99,000 12,000 
Rye, bus.... 6,600 5,500 16,500 1,100 
Barley, bus. 36,000 19,500 11,700 18,200 
Bran, tons.. 480 320 4,440 2,880 
Hay, tons... 7,752 9,660 2,136 5,628 





TOLEDO, FEB, 25 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b., mill, $6.90@7.20. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


WiIMte? WREAE DEER 2 ccccesecaes $29.00 @32.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 29.00@33.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 29.00@34.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 7.25 


WHEAT—Receipts, 66 cars, 45. contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 100 cars, 70 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 37 cars, 32 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


v-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Wheat, bus.. 92,400 651,800 148,015 33,400 


Corn, bus.... 125,000 42,500 39,545 25,862 
Oats, bus.... 75,850 34,850 34,520 59,000 





BALTIMORE, FEB. 25 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 





Goring Great Patent ...cccrsescsess $8.50@8.7 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.00@8. 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.25@8.5 
Hard winter straight ........... « 7.75@8. 
Soft winter short patent ......... 7.25@7.5 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 6.25@6.5 
ee TOE, WHA once vcseccccccess 6.60@7. 
Rye flour, standard .........e+e0. 5.75 @6.15 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City wmeitin’ SPT DPOtORe 260. ccceccces $9.25 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.25 
City wlll’ Witt MREGME occ cc ccccccc 8.00 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 7.35 


MILLFEED—Barely steady, with demand 
less active. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $34@34.50; soft winter 
bran, $35@35.50; standard middlings, $34@ 
34.50; flour middlings, $36@87: red dog, $39 
@40; city mills’ middlings, $34@34.50. 

WHEAT—Advanced 8%@9%c; demand 
and movement moderate. Receipts, 366,574 
bus; exports, 351,304; stock, 1,173,100. Clos- 
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ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.48%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.46; range 
of southern for week, $1.15 @1.44. 

CORN—Up 6%c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 2,277,096 bus; exports, 1,- 
649,422; stock, 3,619,987. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 8 yellow or better, track, 74c; 
contract spot, 73c; No, 4, spot, 71%c; range 
of southern for week, 62% @71%c; near-by 
yellow cob, bbl, $3.45@3.50. 

OATS—Improved %c; demand and move- 
ment small, Receipts, 32,930 bus; stock, 
158,573. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domes- 
tic, 47% @48c; No. 3 white, domestic, 46% 
@ijc, as to weight. 

RYE—Gained 4c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 236,830 bus; exports, 197,178; 
stock, 1,931,797. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.15. 





NEW YORK, FEB. 25 

FLOUR—Fairly satisfactory, with scat- 
tered sales for immediate shipment. South- 
western flours having the call. A few round 
lots well-known brands reported sold. Price 
situation firm. Export demand fair. Quo- 
tations: spring first patent, $9.45@10.25; 
standard patent, $8.25@8.75; first clears, $6 
@6.50; soft winter straights, $6.25@6.75; 
hard winter straights, $7.25@7.75; first 
clears, $6@6.50; rye, $6.25@7,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 195,649 bbls. 

WHEAT—Feverish, fluctuations ranging 2 
@ic. General upward tendency, Liverpool 
and Buenos Aires adding strength to the 
situation. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.if., 
$1.50%; No, 2 hard winter, $2.50%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.61%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.40%. Receipts, 595,000 bus. 

CORN—Influenced almost entirely by the 
action of wheat. Though showing some de- 
cline, took general upward move. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 yellow, 78%c; No. 2 mixed, 
77%c; No. 2 white, 78%c. Receipts, 794,- 
000 bus. 

OATS—Showed some weakness, with dull 
undertone. Quotations: No. 2 white, 49%c; 
No. 3 white, 48c; No. 4 white, 46c, Receipts, 
342,000 bus, 





PHILADELPHIA, FEB. 25 
FLOUR—Receipts, 3,600 bbis, and 12,300,- 
520 ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,500 sacks to 
Glasgow, and 2,000 to Liverpool. Quota- 
tions, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 





Spring first patent .........+e00+ $8.50@8.75 
Spring standard patent 8.00@8.25 
Spring first clear ........ ++ 6.10@6.50 
Hard winter short patent . -- 7.75@8.25 
Hard winter straight ..........++. 7.25 @7.75 
Soft winter straight ...........6. 6.00@6.75 


RYE FLOUR—Market firmer under light 
offerings, but trade quiet. We quote on a 
basis of $6.25@7 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and firmly held. Quotations, $3.40@3.75 per 
98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, but closed 
firm at a net advance of 5c. Receipts, 999,- 
376 bus; exports, 1,113,970; stock, 2,167,875. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 

No. 3 red winter .....ccccccccces $1.42@1.47 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.38 @1.43 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No, 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No, 2. Sample according to 
quality. 

MILLFEE Supplies small, and market 
firm under a fair demand, Red dog slightly 
higher. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 





oy” | ere $35.00 @36.00 
Ee WEHRECOE BOGM cc ccccccuccess 35.50 @36.50 
Standard middlings ........... 34.00 @35.00 
Flour middlings ..........++.+. 36.00 @37.00 
TOE GOD ccc cccevcecccccesccves 39.00 @ 40.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries firm 
and 5c higher, while local car lots ad- 
vanced 4c under light offerings. Trade, 
however, quiet. Receipts, 479,166 bus; ex- 
ports, 351,426; stock, 667,204. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 73@74c; 
No. 3 62@68c, No. 4 71@72c; car lots, for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow 73%@iTdc, No. 3 
yellow 72% @73c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market firm, in sym- 
pathy with the strength of raw material. 
Trade, however, quiet, and largely of a job- 
bing character. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-Ib sac ee 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.7 
Yellow table meal, fancy ...........+.. A 13 


OATS—Offerings light and values well 
maintained, but demand only moderate. 
Receipts, 24,200 bus; stock, 249,766. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 47@47%c; No. 3 white, 
5% @ 46c. 

OATMEAL-—Firmly held but quiet. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.20; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





BOSTON, FEB. 25 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short..... $9.60@9.85 





Spring patents, standard ..... -- 8.25@9.30 
Spring first clears ............ -- 5.50@6.25 
Hard winter patents ............-. 7.50@8.50 
Soft winter patents .............. 7.50@8.50 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.25 @7.50 
Bott winter ClOATS ....ccccccseces 5.25@6.25 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 6.25 @6.75 


MILLFEED—A good demand for wheat 
feeds, with market held steady. Spring 
bran, $35@35.25 for standard and $36@36.50 
for pure; winter bran, $35@35.50; middlings, 
$35.50@40; mixed feed, $36.50@38.50; red 
dog. $37.50; gluten feed, $39.30; stock feed, 
$29.33; oat hulls, reground, $16.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $46.75@54; linseed meal, $54.70, 
—all in 100's, 

CORN MBAL—A moderate demand, with 
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market steady. Granulated yellow, $1.65; 
bolted yellow, $1.60; feeding, $1.45; cracked 
corn, $1.45,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—A shade firmer, with good 
demand for rolled at $2.65 and cut and 
ground at $2.91, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts—, -—Stocks—— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis.... 39,120 20,872 ..... «sees 
Wheat, bus... ..... 1,000 539,277 ....- 
Corn, bus..... 472,845 1,450 223,571 13,642 
Oats, bus..... 84,815 13,875 39,779 14,110 
Me WR cece cocee § seeee 1,071 1,768 
WOTTeF, WUBic. occse §cevee 1,095 1,295 
Millfeed, tons. 20 ee 
Corn meal, bbis 455 ere? ae ee 
Oatmeal, cases ee | acete . Geese. cease 


Oatmeal, sacke $8,075  .cces coose cevce 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Feb, 25: to Black Sea ports via Fal- 
mouth, f.0., 206,210 bus bonded wheat; to 
Baltic ports via Constantinople, f.o., 281,000 
bus bonded wheat; to London, 4,000 sacks 
flour, 





BUFFALO, FEB. 25 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring .........-s5++5 $9.00@9.15 
Bakers patent ...ceiscesccceseee 8.25 @8.50 
WERE GIORE co cccccscccccscccsccess 6.50 @6.60 
Becond CAP ...ccccccccccccseses 4.00 @4.25 
TR, WS DUNES ccccccccecvoceuse 7.10@7.25 
Be ND wo ce cavcevecedceeseus 6.25 @6.60 

Sacked 

GOR. vccacecncesscaces $.....@31.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@32.00 
Biimed Feed oc cccccesccccccccese «see» @33.00 
Flour middlings «..........+++. «+e + @34.00 
Red Gog, POF tOM ..ccsecccceccs « «ee» @36.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... 1.90@ 1.95 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 29.00 @29.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......+.+. 28.50@29.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 26.50@27.00 
Gluten feed, per ton .......+..+. -@36.55 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... .....@52.75 
Gil meal, PEP COR .cccsecvceces 55.50 @56.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... seeee 2.70 
Reground oat ‘hulls, sacked..... sooo + @13.50 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs ...........+. esee+@ 1.85 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ...........- esos @ 2.35 


WHEAT—While offerings are light, there 

is no demand from millers; in fact, some 
are selling, as they will be unable to use up 
their holdings. There is money in wheat, 
and none in flour, at present. 
a good demand all 
week for the better grades and, with the 
sharp advance in futures and light offerings, 
the close was 6c higher than last week, with 
buyers looking for all grades. Closing: No. 
2 yellow, 72c; No. 3 yellow, 70c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 67% @68%c; No. 5 yellow, 66% @66\%c, 
—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Slow all week, except for choice 
weights, mostly wanted by oat mills. Light 
weights were only taken at a discount. The 
general run of good oats closed at 1%c over 
last week. No. 2 white, 46c; No. 3 white, 
44c; No. 4 white, 42c, on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Scarce and _ higher. Malting 
was quoted at 74@78c, and feed at 66@70c, 
on track, through billed. Malting 72@76c, 
and feed 65 @68c, in store. 

RYE—Fair demand. No. 2 closed at 
$1.15, in store. 








MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 28 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 66-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

Feb. 28 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


SO FE a $8.35@8.95 $9.35 @9.70 
Standard patent ..... 7.80@8.30 8.85@9.15 
Second patent ........ 7.45@7.95 8.50@8.85 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.50@5.60 6.00@6.25 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.75@4.00 3.75@4.35 


*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Feb, 28), in 
jute, were: 

Feb. 28 Year ago 


No. 2 semolina ....... $7.00@7.25 $8.70@9.00 
Durum flour ........+. 5.60@6.00 6.75@7.25 
CHORE co scvccocccccccecs 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 

March €.. secces 202,485 212,795 160,630 

Feb, 25... 252,720 231,770 214,300 242,515 

Feb. 18... 278,745 268,875 246,960 190,760 

Feb. 11... 298,385 276,290 258,370 167,455 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
March 4... .seeee cess 1,680 3 ...6.. 
Feb. 25... 13,565 5,855 3,635 ...... 
Feb. 18... 4,535 715 $3,895 8 ....6. 
Feb, 11... 2,855 1,070 2,930 3 ....6- 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan. 7. 63 70,315 140,705 176,830 TT 715 


Jan. 14. 63 70,315 185,955 201,975 715 eee 
Jan. 21. 63 70,315 185,595 164,885 675 eee 
Jan. 28. 63 70,315 185,910 208,295 1,580 eee 
Feb. 4. 63 70,315 169,840 183,375 1,135 335 
Feb. 11. 62 69,115 185,775 189,330 eee eee 
Feb, 18. 63 70,315 198,315 164,085 695 ons 
Feb. 25. 51 53,825 126,055 131,860 «+» 1,765 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Feb. 28), prompt shipment, per 2,000 








Ibs, in 100-Ib sacks, were reported as follows 


by brokers: 
Feb. 28 


Se TT eee $.....@26.00 $21.50@22.50 
-@26.50 21.50@22.00 
Flour middlings... 28.00@29.00 25.00@26.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 32.00@33.00 30.00@35.00 


Stand. middlings.. 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ = ae 00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-1b sacks. 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 
Corn meal, yellowt ....+..+.+++ 
Rye Hour, White® ...ccccccscecs 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 
Whole wheat flour, bbift........ 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 
Rolled ocate®® ....ccccceccccsecs 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 

Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 
Elevator screenings, cleaning. . 

Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 

Recleaned buckwheat screenings 1 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 

Can. black seed screenings, ton. 

Linseed oil meal® ..........++.+.. 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. Pa bbl 


sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, 


bushel: 

No. 1 dark 
ae, BP wees Bon » B.. 
. eS Pee 1.56% @1. 62% 1. 
ak DE cesses 1.55% @1.62% 1. 
WOM, BB nc cece 1.56% @1.63% 1. 
eee 1.55% @1.62% 1. 
Dak Be wesuse 1.55% @1.62% 1. 

No. 2 dark 
Feb, 22° ..... were a 
we. eee 1.51% @1.59\% 1 
Ws BO) sscces 1.50% @1.59% 1. 
.. * aaa 1.51% @1.61% 1. 
WOR, BF ccccce 1.50% @1.59% 1 
SS Peer 1.50% @1.59% 1 
Feb May July Feb 
Se? .cveesacs kc Gaescns Uewens $1.47% 
) er 1.46% 1.35% 27..... 3, 
BE... 1.46% 1.36% 28..... 1.46% 


*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis during the week were, per ge 


Corn 

DA. BE ccsvasces 51% @52% 
WOM, BSe ceccvcess — Peo 
PUR, BS vccsieses 53 @53% 
DOM, BE cccowsces 53% @54% 
oS ae 56% @57% 
Pam BY sescceece 55% @56% 

Rye 
WO, BE kc cvknsvcse 100% @100% 
Pe  gearcvcedvs “eae Becess 
Bs BD svececccees 99% @100% 
o Se rere 99% @100 
Se ee 101 @101% 
POR, BF cccccaceess 99% @100% 

*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Feb, 26 


Saturday were: 


Feb. 25 Feb. 18 





Wheat, bus ..... 1,609,990 1,681,680 
Flour, bbis ...... 19,213 25,422 
Millstuff, tons ... 764 1,976 
Corn, DUB .oc.ece 787,680 791,000 
Oats, bus ....... 532,350 591,006 
Barley, bus ‘ 151,580 119,280 
Rye, DUS .ccecses 85,090 72,590 
Flaxseed, bus ... 42,000 49,440 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: 


Feb. 25 Feb. 18 


Wheat, bus ..... 403,650 474,600 
Flour, bbis ...... 294,239 263,067 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,093 12,066 
Cart, BOO scccecc 324,300 214,840 
Gate, BOS .2cccce 412,090 441,000 
Barley, bus ..... 201,300 123,200 
RO, DUB occacece 47,600 190,720 
Flaxseed, bus ... 32,000 33,440 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 26 Feb. 28 


Feb. 25 Feb. 18 








No. 1 dark ..... 1,360 1,377 1,141 
No. 1 northern... 24 25 24 
No. 2 northern... 271 263 7 
CERNE cas cveder 5,692 5,644 6,187 

BOO os cccces 7,347 7,308 6,360 
Tm 2928 2.200. 23,889 23, ae Spies 
Bm BORG weccees 774 =a 
Tm BOBT ces cise 11,582 12, 067 eae 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 26 Feb. 28 Mch. 1 


Feb. 25 Feb. 18 1921 
Corn ...1,494 1,395 627 


Oats ..22,316 22,172 8,779 2,368 


Barley .. 843 854 1,185 


Rye ....1,080 1,130 92 4,933 


Flaxseed. 136 139 1,185 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

7— Mpls——. —-—— Duluth——~ 

Track Toarr. Track May oad 

Feb. 21 ...$2.59 2.58% 2.60% 2.58% 


Feb. 38° 26 ceccse secse 

Feb. 23... 2.61% 2.60% 2.63% 2.61% 

Feb. 24... 2.61 2.61 2.62% 2. 

Feb. 25... 2.63% 2.62% 2.64% 2.62% 

Feb.. 27 . 2.59% 2.58% 2.61% 2.60 
* Holiday. - 





March 1, 1922 








Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c— Receipts—, -——-In store—_, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
66 186 1,185 24 
41 131 1,640 71 


107 267 2,825 95 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Feb. 
2, were, in bushels (000's omitted): 

-—Receipts—, --Shipments-— 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 
4,157 938 38 
2,994 2,928 2,065 








7,151 3,866 2,503 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
» in cents per 100 Ibs: 





Beas Somes: 
gsesscees 


8 
n 
o< 
o 


) 28.00 28.00 


RRRE: 


ee 2RREE: 


From 


Phila- Hamp- 


New Bos- Balti- del- ton 


more phia R'ds 
35.00 35.00 


25.00 23-25 23-25 25.00 


20.00 20.00 20.00 


-- 22.00 .... 
+ 22.00 22.00 


22.00 
22.00 
28.00 28.00 .... 


28.00 28.00 
28.00 28.00 


*) 22.00 


35.00 35.00 


22.00 20-22 22.00 20-22 


30.00 30.00 
28.00 28.00 

22.00 22.00 22.0: 
20.00 20.00 20.01 


x 20.00 20.00 20.00 
"! 32.00 32.00... 
o Gee ‘ees 

“2 22.00 


22.00 22.00 22.0 
22.00 22.00 22.0 
22.00 


22.00 22.00 22.00 
« BB.BO cece cece cece see 
. 20-25 20-25 20-25 20-25 20-25 
CES ccte wees cece 7Os.s 


vee e 28,00 28.00 





Private elevators. 








10,207 nies 1,641 
493 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oats Barley Flax 
126 140 


41 14 54 
140 43 ie 
383 211 es 

58 66 63 
906 222 126 

22 72 oe 
300 285 41 
456 113 249 
183 63 35 


1,143 260 111 





3,758 1,489 678 


644 105 37 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Oats— Bus 
No. 2 C. W...... 363 
we BS Woeeccce 850 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 182 
S BOGE is ccdecses 142 
B feed ...ccscce 198 
Special bin ..... 249 
OEROTS oc ccsccee 630 
PEOVECO cccccecs 1,143 

WOCR) ccccevcs 3,758 








United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oats Rye Brly 
159 1,720 151 


27 1 1 
3,576 313 382 
3,352 522 ess 

18,230 674 124 
4,808 eee ees 
190 14 oes 
211 3 6 
5,833 1,544 196 
92 oon 
631 J 
2,783 


60 ose 
1,376 126 156 


22,316 1,080 843 
238 


141 18 

16 see oe. 
1,272 161 96 
2,807 725 19 
853 eee eee 
246 47 4 
906 83 4 


526 28 2 
115 eee eee 











Decreases—W heat, 


.41,278 40,897 70,470 7,335 2,002 
. -28,159 22,333 34,142 1,978 2,507 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

814,000 bus; barley, 
Increases—Corn, 3,973,000 bus; oats, 
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NO CONTRACT RESULTED 


Despite the Terms of the Millers’ Uniform 
Contract, Conditions May Be Im- 
posed in Placing an Order 


In the case of Guthrie Mill & Elevator 
Co. vs. Union Macaroni Co., 236 S.W. 
553, the Texas court of civil appeals at 
Beaumont denied the right of plaintiff to 
recover damages as for breach of con- 
tract by defendant to accept and pay 
for a car of flour. The decision rests 
on a finding by. the court that no binding 
contract was concluded between the 
parties. 

Dec. 12, 1919, defendant gave to W. 
G. Thomas, plaintiff's travelling sales- 
man, an order for a car of flour to be 
shipped within 60 days. The order was 
written on the miller’s uniform sales 
contract form. It, therefore, embodied 
the following quoted clauses: 

“This contract is made subject to the 
terms and conditions printed on the back 
hereof, which terms and conditions are 
binding on both parties to the contract.” 

“(3) Contract not Subject to Change. 

That there are no conditions, represen- 
tations, or warranties, oral or otherwise, 
and that there shall be no assignment 
or cancellation of this contract except 
as herein stated, and that no agent or 
representative has authority to modify 
the printed terms of this contract. 

“(4) Shipment within 60 Days.—That 
the commodities specified in this contract 
shall be shipped within 60 days from the 
date of confirmation by the seller unless 
a shorter time is herein expressly pro- 
vided, and that delivery by seller to car- 
rier at initial point is shipment.” 

When the order was received the sales- 
man delivered to the buyer the follow- 
ing quoted memorandum: “I agree to 
write Guthrie Mill & Elevator Co. that 
Union Macaroni Co. is heavily stocked 
today on a basis of present business con- 
ditions in Beaumont, but if conditions 
come back to normal before shipment 
of this car of flour, they can use the car, 
otherwise they will not be able to use 
same, 

Instead of so writing to the mill the 
salesman wrote as follows: “Promised to 
mention to you that Union Macaroni 
factory state if the strike conditions in 
Beaumont do not improve they will not 
be able to use the flour within 60 days 
and if the strike is not settled at all so 
that usual business will return, they will 
not be able to use the flour in their fac- 
tory, but will place it elsewhere.” 

Dec. 17, 1919, the mill confirmed the 
order with the last-quoted memorandum 
ittached. On being notified by defend- 
int that such memorandum did not state 
the true agreement made with the sales- 
man, the mill refused to confirm in ac- 
‘ordance with the memorandum deliv- 
ered to defendant buyer. Thereupon de- 
fendant directed the mill to cancel the 
order. 

Disposing of the case on appeal, the 
court of civil appeals said: “As we view 
the record, there is but one question to 
he determined, viz., Was there any con- 
tract? One of the essential elements of 
a contract is the mutual assent of the 
parties. There can be no contract unless 
the parties assent to the same thing in 
the same sense, and the assent must com- 
prehend the. whole proposition. If there 
is any misunderstanding as to any of 
the material portions of it, there will be 
no contract. Summers vs. Mills, 21 
Tex. 78. 

“In the instant case the agent offered 
to sell and the defendant agreed to buy 
on the conditions expressed in the writ- 
ten memorandum agreed to and signed 
by the agent, which he promis to 
send to plaintiff with the printed order. 
The contract, in any event, had to be 
confirmed by plaintiff, and under the 
law, when confirmed, it must be con- 
firmed as a whole. 

“The agent, without the knowledge or 
consent of defendant, sent with the 
printed order to plaintiff a different 
memorandum, omitting entirely’ the 
terms and conditions agreed upon with 
defendant, expressed in the memorandum 
signed by said agent and left with de- 
fendant, and plaintiff attempted to con- 
firm the order as sent in by its agent, 
but when informed by defendant of the 
true conditions of the agreement made 
by its said agent with defendant, plain- 
tiff then refused to confirm same, and 
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insists on the sale as per the terms of the 
printed contract, minus the agreement in 
writing given by the agent to the de- 
fendant. 

“This was a rejection of defendant’s 
offer to buy, and plaintiffs insistence 
upon the terms of the printed contract 
is an attempt to substitute a different 
agreement. Under the facts the minds 
of the parties never met, and hence no 
liability on the part of defendant is 
shown. . ° 

“Furthermore, the printed instrument, 
without the memorandum agreed to and 
signed by the agent of plaintiff, cannot 
evidence the whole agreement made by 
the parties, nor can it constitute liability. 
It takes the printed instrument and the 
memorandum signed by the agent to ex- 
press the whole agreement between the 
parties. Bank vs. McAnulty, 31 S.W. 
1096. The instrument was not delivered 
to the agent as a present contract, nor 
was it intended as such when delivered 
to said agent, unless confirmed by the 
seller, plaintiff, including the conditions 
and stipulations contained in the written 
memorandum signed by the agent. In 
other words, the instrument, except in 
the event set. forth in the written mem- 
orandum, was not to become a contract. 

“The proof shows that same was not 
confirmed, and also that defendant can- 
celed or withdrew its offer to buy, which 
it had the right to do at any time be- 
fore acceptance by the plaintiff. The 
order was a conditional one, and could 
not become a binding contract until con- 
firmed by plaintiff, and not then until 
the coming into existence of the condi- 
tions named in the written memorandum, 
which, upon confirmation, would become 
a material part of the contract.” 


A. L. H. Street. 





COMMERCE BETWEEN STATES 


A Mill’s Contract Considered by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Light of 
State Regulations 


The Dahnke-Walker Milling Co., Union 
City, Tenn., won an important decision 
Dec. 12, 1921, before the United States 
Supreme Court in a suit brought against 
C. T. Bondurant, Hickman, Ky. (42 Sup. 
Ct. 106). The opinion establishes the 
right of a milling corporation of one 
state to buy raw materials in another 
state, for shipment to it in interstate 
commerce, without being regarded as do- 
ing business in such other state in such 
sense as to require a permit from the 
authorities of that state. 

Defendant contracted to sell the mill 
a crop of wheat estimated at 14,000 bus, 
to be delivered on board cars at Hick- 
man, where payment was to be made. 
Plaintiff company intended to ship the 
wheat to its mill in Tennessee. De- 
fendant delivered a small part of the 
crop as agreed, but declined to make 
further delivery. The market value of 
the grain having advanced, plaintiff sued 
for damages. 

The only defense urged before the su- 
preme court was that plaintiff milling 
company had not complied with the Ken- 
tucky statutes, prescribing conditions on 
which corporations of other states might 
do business in that commonwealth, and 
that therefore the contract was unen- 
forceable by it. To this plaintiff replied 
that the only business done by it in Ken- 
tucky consisted in purchasing grain there 
for immediate shipment to its mill in 
Tennessee, and that this amounted to in- 
terstate commerce beyond the control of 
the state of Kentucky. 

Before the case reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States it was twice 
tried in a Kentucky circuit court and 
twice appealed to the court of appeals 
of the commonwealth, which decided the 
case against the mill on the ground that 
it had failed to comply with the Ken- 
tucky statutes relating to nonresident 
corporations. 

After considering at some length a 
question of court procedure, which will 
be of no interest to the miller, the Su- 
preme Court said on the merits of the 
case: 

“The commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion (article 1, sec. 8, cl. 3) expressly 
commits to Congress and impliedly with- 
holds from the several states the power 
to regulate commerce among the latter. 
Such commerce is not confined to trans- 
portation from one state to another, but 





comprehends all commercial intercourse 
between different states and all the com- 
ponent parts of that intercourse. 

“Where goods in one state are trans- 
ported into another for purposes of sale, 
the commerce does not end with the 
transportation, but embraces as well the 
sale of the goods after they reach their 
destination and while they are in the 
original packages. On the same 
principle, where goods are purchased in 
one state for transportation to another, 
the commerce includes the purchase quite 
as much as it does the transportation. 
, This has been recognized in 
many decisions construing the commerce 
clause... . 

“‘Commerce’ is a term of the largest 
import. It comprehends intercourse for 
the purposes of trade in any and all its 
forms, including the transportation, pur- 
chase, sale, and exchange of commodi- 
ties... . 

“In no case has the court made any 
distinction between buying and selling or 
between buying for transportation to 
another state and transporting for sale 
in another state. Quite to the contrary, 
the import of the decisions has been that, 
if the transportation was incidental to 
buying or selling, it was not material 
whether it came first or last. 

“A corporation of one state may go 
into another, without obtaining the leave 
or license of the latter, for all the legit- 
imate purposes of such commerce; and 
any statute of the latter state which ob- 
structs or lays a burden on the exercise 
of this privilege is void under the com- 
merce clause... . 

“There is no controversy about the 
facts bearing on the character of the 
transaction in question. It had been the 
practice of the plaintiff to go into Ken- 
tucky to purchase grain to be trans- 
ported to and be used in its mill in Ten- 
nessee. On different occasions it had 
purchased from the defendant—at one 
time 13,000 bus of corn. This contract 
was made in continuance of that prac- 
tice, the plaintiff intending to forward 
the grain to its mill as soon as the deliv- 
ery was made. In keeping with that 
purpose the delivery was to be made on 
board the cars of a public carrier. Ap- 
plying to these facts the principles be- 
fore stated, we think the transaction 
was interstate commerce. 

“The state court, stressing the fact 
that the contract was made in Kentucky 
and was to be performed there, put- aside 
the further facts that the delivery was 
to be on board the cars and that the 
plaintiff, in continuance of its prior 
practice, was purchasing the grain for 
shipment to its mill in Tennessee. We 
think the facts so neglected had a ma- 
terial bearing, and should have been con- 
sidered. They showed that what other- 
wise seemed an intrastate transaction 
was a part of interstate commerce. . . 

“The state court also attached some 
importance to the fact that after the 
grain was delivered on the cars the 
plaintiff might have changed its mind 
and have sold the grain at the place of 
delivery or have shipped it to another 
point in Kentucky. No doubt this was 
possible, but it was also improbable. 
With eaual basis it could be said that a 
shipment of merchandise billed to a 
point beyorfd the state of its origin might 
be halted by the shipper in the exercise 
of the right of stoppage in transitu be- 
fore it got out of that state. The essen- 
tial character of the transaction as other- 
wise fixed is not changed by a mere pos- 
sibility of that sort... . 

“For these reasons we are of opinion 
that the transaction was a part of inter- 
state commerce, in which the plaintiff 
lawfully could engage without any per- 
mission from the state of Kentucky, and 
that the statute in question, which con- 
cededly imposed burdensome conditions, 
was as to that transaction invalid, be- 
cause repugnant to the commerce clause.” 


A. L. H. Street. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
. 


Feb, 22 ... -. $69 °*°.. 69 eee 194 
Feb. 23 ... 438 165 39 64 295 254 
Feb. 24... 33 97 84 105 151 296 
Feb, 25 ... 137 218 34 59 328 400 
Feb. 27 ... 373 418 15 84 163 468 
Feb, 28 ... 130 139 31 81 413 570 


Totals ..1,111 1,396 203 462 1,350 2,182 
*Holiday. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 949.) 
Rolfe. The bonus stock involved is rep- 
resented to have a value of about $66,000. 


Based on the close today (Feb. 28), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.38 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.36; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.40, No. 1 northern $1.38; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.36, No. 1 northern $1.34; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.23, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.21. 

John Gustafson, of Windom, Minn., 
was elected president of the Minnesota 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association at 
its annual convention in Minneapolis last 
week. B. M. Anderson, of Hartland, was 
elected vice president, Adam Brinn, of 
Stewartville, treasurer, and A. F. Nel- 
son, of Benson, secretary. The new 
president of the state association is said 
to favor the programme of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur during the five 
months.from Sept. 1 to Jan. 31, 1921-22 and 
1920-21, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1921-22 1920-21 
WEG. 0660000000 %004 145,212,491 113,742,228 
J AP ee ee eee 19,482,077 19,443,987 
DON cossecewcssuee 6,676,442 6,271,663 
a, Breer er 1,384,417 2,415,632 
ere rer. 2,697,078 1,975,918 
CH “ans 490006085 e00% 404,129 108,484 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1921-22 1920-21 
TER feeb Oernseeees 116,246,329 85,451,905 
TOO in b08 e058 ee evenes 14,082,726 7,119,055 
PPT eT ec re 5,455,671 8,598,264 
errr rer 2,112,321 1,311,881 
MND 6.4:00.06:6.0460 000-009 2,353,513° 1,405,847 
, MUTE UTRL TE CUTUS TY ETC eee ae Gr ce 
By rail— 
MOUS. 5.4405 88080060% 6,299,693 11,596,014 
CRRRS cccccecsscaceves 4,481,473 3,914,652 
BNO 6-62 606940:60000 604,998 1,155,817 
WURMNO 656055040008 90,703 129,247 
_.. ¢ BOPETRELEELL ETE Ce 27,912 247,198 
COPR coccccccccccvece 344,111 106,227 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and fiscal years 
(July 1-June 30), with percentages of total 
shipped as flour, based on the reports of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce (flour in terms of wheat at 4% bus 
to the bbl): 
——000’s omitted——,, Per ct. 








1921— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
December .... 1,014 10,451 . 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
Ootever ..c.s0 1,557 18,362 28 
September ,... 1,802 30,842 21 
August .....0% 1,873 58,537 13 
July 1,238 24,842 19 
June . 1,546 25,235 22 
May 1,265 25,032 18 
April . 1,591 17,641 29 
BEATOR cccccce 1,370 14,599 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
JAnUAryY ...0. 1,280 21,345 21 

1920— 

December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
September .... 938 30,771 12 
pS ST 1,107 27,570 16 
OUEN 06006 6200 2,404 23,838 31 
By fiscal years— 
UD) eee 16,183 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,661 122,431 44 
i) US | Sere 24,190 178,583 38 
‘ ; 21,880 34,119 74 
¢ 11,943 149,831 26 
91E 15,521 173,274 29 
§ 16,183 259,643 22 
913 11,821 92,394 37 
912 11,395 91,603 36 
‘ 11,006 30,160 62 
|) eee 10,129 23,729 66 
ne  , EEE 9,041 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,521 66,923 44 
oo. Sao 13,927 100,371 38 
See OOOO 15,585 76,569 48 

Fifteen years— 

Potala .cccces 220,976 1,739,578 36 
Average ...... 14,732 115,972 36 





Australia—Wheat Crops 
Australian wheat crops, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921-22...... 134,184 1907-08...... 44,656 
1920-21...... 146,797 1906-07...... 66,421 
1919-20 45,976 1905-06...... 68,520 
1918-19... 75,638 1904-05....., 54,533 
1917-18. 118,349 1903-04...... 74,259 
1916-17. 157,224 1902-03...... 18,637 
1915-16 184,709 1901-02...... 38,562 
1914-15 26,677 1900-01...... 48,3653 
1913-14 106,600 1899-1900.... 102,000 
1912-13 »880 1898-99...... 105,000 
1911-12 73,894 1897-98...... 53,000 
1910-11 98,109 1896-97...... 32,000 
1909-10 90,414 1895-96...... 46,000 
1908-09 62,590 1894-96...... 61,000 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 


1921-22 
1920-21 


1913-14... 
1912-13 
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The continued strength in wheat has 
not shaken buyers from their attitude of 
extreme caution against being caught 
with supplies of flour based on present 
cost of production. Pacific northwest- 
ern, eastern, southeastern and Califor- 
nian markets have all continued apa- 
thetic throughout the week as to any in- 
terest in flour. In the local market there 
is some demand for hard wheat clears, 
arising from the fact that some of the 
leading Montana mills have ceased of- 
fering that grade, but sales of family 
and bakers patents have been very light. 

Flour is still moving to Hongkong, 
Shanghai and Japan in some volume on 
old sales, but very little, if any, new 
business is being worked. Inquiries from 
the United Kingdom are light, and prices 
are not on a workable basis. 

First patents, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted: Dakota, $9.30@9.80 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $8.10@9.15; Kansas, $8@8. 153 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $7.60@ 
8.55. Washington family patent, basis 
49’s, $7.50@7.90; bakers patent, basis 
98's, $7.20@7.35. 

Millfeed is moving freely under old 
contracts, but new business is quiet. 
Mill-run is quoted at $27 ton, mixed cars, 
delivered to transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller:: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 24,897 47 


Last week .......-. 52,800 21,791 41 
Year O80 ..ccceces 52,800 17,160 33 
Two years ago..... 52,800 46,903 88 
Three years ago.... 52,800 18,637 39 
Four years ago.... 46,800 32,265 68 
Five years ago..... 40,800 6,528 16 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ..cccccs 57,000 37,830 66 
Bas «WOO oo cccccas 57,000 25,009 44 
ZOAPF BBO cccccecee 57,000 18,436 32 
Two years ago..... 57,000 44,259 77 
Three years ago.... 57,000 22,083 38 
Four years ago.... 57,000 43,368 76 
Five years ago..... 67,000 7,765 14 


Forty-two interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Feb. 18, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 189,000 bbls of 
flour, made 74,544, or 39 per cent of 
capacity, against 64,478 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 37 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 185,040 bbls, or 35 
per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


Moritz Thomsen, president Centennial 
Mill Co., Seattle, left for California Feb. 
18. 

E, H. Leonard, vice president and 
manager Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Waitsburg, Wash., was in Seattle the 
first part of the week, 

Supplies of choice milling varieties of 
Washington hard wheat are light. Fancy 
milling blue-stem commands a premium 
of 12@l1ic bu over No. 1 white club, and 
No. 1 Big Bend dark northern spring 
a premium of 17@20c. 

The directors of the Washington 
Wheat Growers, Associated, have ap- 
pointed Walter J. Robinson, of Spokane, 
and H. E. Goldsworthy, of Rosalia, 
delegates to attend the conference of all 
co-operative wheat marketing organiza- 
tions, to be held at Denver, Feb. 28. 


Several cargoes of wheat were worked 
to the United Kingdom this week. Japan 
was in the market, but bids were about 
7c bu too low for acceptance. The move- 
ment of wheat to seaboard has been 
light, averaging about 115 cars a day 
since Feb. 1 at Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland combined. 

Export flour shipments from Seattle 
and Tacoma for the first half of Febru- 
ary, according to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of Seattle, were: to Japan, 37,- 
110 bbls; Hongkong, 29,820; Shanghai, 
17,750; Philippines, 8,500; Hawaii, 6,765; 
United Kingdom, 5,715; Nicaragua, 1,- 
283; Salvador, 760; Guatemala, 950; 
Ecuador, 610; Mexico, 2,175. Wheat: to 
Japan, 150,000 bus; to Shanghai, 66,670. 

The North Pacitic Coast Freight Bu- 
reau, representing the western railroads, 
will issue a supplement to Henry’s tariff 
10-A, effective July 1, permitting the 
guaranty of compliance with the regu- 
lations as to sizes of cotton flour sacks 
in mixed and straight car shipments in 
territory west of the Rocky Mountains 
to be stamped on the bills of lading in- 
stead of on the sacks. In shipments to 
points east of the Rockies the guaranty 
must appear on the sacks after July 1. 

The Amten, of the Transatlantic 
Steamship Co., of Gothenburg, Sweden, 
will load at Seattle the middle of March 
for Australia and New Zealand in a 
new monthly around-the-world service of 
this company, followed by the Syndic in 
April, the Roxin in May, the Boren in 
June and the Token in July. The vessels 
will operate from Europe to the Pacific 
Coast, from here to Australia and New 
Zealand and thence to Europe. The Gen- 
eral Steamship Corporation is Pacific 
Coast general agent. 

OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Feb. 25.—The flour 
market held steady this week but, with 
wheat prices higher than ever, the tone 
was very firm. Mills quote family pat- 
ents at $7.95, bakers hard wheat at $7.65, 
and bakers blue-stem patents at $7. 15. 
Buying was brisk immediately after the 
two recent advances, but has since slack- 
ened, as bakers and jobbers appear to 
be filled up for the present. 

No export business has been an- 
nounced, aside from the sale of 20,000 
bbls to the Russian relief, which will be 
shipped from here direct next month. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ........ 67,000 32,558 57 
Last week ........ 57,000 34,726 60 
Year O80 ...cccsee 48,000 15,989 33 
Two years ago .... 42,600 25,675 60 
Three years ago.... 42,600 34,700 81 
Four years ago..... 33,000 22,252 67 


The wheat market climbed easily to 
the highest point of the season this week. 
Demand at times was keen, but there was 
no general selling movement by farmers. 
Buyers at the close of the week were 
offering on the coast basis of $1.30 for 
club and forty fold, and up to $1.52 for 
choice milling blue-stem. Closing bids at 
the local exchange: hard white, $1.30; 
soft white, white club and hard winter, 
$1.29; northern spring, $1.28; red Walla, 
$1.24. 

NOTES 

The numerous recent inquiries from 
Europe have resulted in sales of about 
10,000 tons wheat, which will go for- 
ward in parcel lots. Japanese inquiries 
have not yet resulted in business. 

The coarse grain market was strong 
and moderately active. Last bids: white 
oats, $32.50 ton; + gra oats, $31.50; brew- 
ing barley, $28; barley, $27.50; No. 
2 eastern corn, "929; No. 3 corn, $28." 75. 

The steamer Heimei Maru, of Suzuki 


& Co., has arrived for a cargo of wheat 
for the Orient, This cleans the slate 
of steamers en route for grain. Steam- 
ers now loading here are the Karachi 
Maru and the Gorgistan. The latter 
takes flour to Dairen, Manchuria. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Dutvurn, Mrinyn., Feb. 27.—A little im- 





provement in the demand for flour was 


reported the past week. It came from 
the East, one of the local mills selling 
to buyers who had holes to fill up. Others 
were making inquiry that suggested new 
purchases ranging from small to mod- 
erate size. Local and near-by users 
took flour only as their needs compelled 
them to. Those having contracts are 
a flour out and waiting for re- 
actions before making new purchases. 

No inquiry from abroad during the 
week, interest there seeming to be abso- 
lutely lacking. Patent flour has ad- 
vanced 25c bbl, and clear 50c, since last 
week, 

The durum flour trade loosened up, 
and both domestic and export buyers 
took on a moderate volume. The steady 
advance in the wheat — has appar- 
ently made users apprehensive as to the 
future, and some with low stocks are 
replenishing. 

The dull situation in rye flour con- 
tinues, and the only interest noted comes 
from local users. 

The mills are sold up on millfeed. The 
present output is going to fill sales al- 
ready made, and any little surplus is dis- 
posed of in mixed cars with flour as 
fast as made. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
25 





This week 9,075 

Last week 10,440 28 
Last year eee 14,765 40 
TWO FORTE GOO occccccececs 12,090 34 


BLIZZARD TIES UP TRAFFIC 

Duluth suffered the worst blizzard for 
years last week, and as a result the han- 
dling of cars has been crippled. Deep 
snow covers the tracks, and so much of 
it that the problem of removal is a large 
one. 

Tracks to the mills have not been 
opened, but there are enough cars set 
out to load to keep them from getting 
plugged up for some time. Streets and 
driveways to the mills are also impass- 
able, and trucks are stalled in the snow 
awaiting release. 

Elevators loaded out less than 30,000 
bus grain during the week, the storm 
making it impossible to get rolling stock 
to make shipments. 

Very little cash grain was offered, due 
to the interruption of traffic. Business 
was very slow and will not show much 
improvement until transportation condi- 
tions improve. The cash market exhibit- 
ed a firmer undertone, but there was no 
change in spreads. 

The movement of screenings was cut 
off, but had been moving fairly actively. 
The market is firm in tone, and elevator 
stocks are being gradually worked down. 
Shipments will undoubtedly pick up 
again as soon as cars can be moved. 

NOTES 

The mills are not in the market for 
wheat at the present moment, except for 
an occasional car of durum. 

Corn has advanced sharply the past 
week, making a gain of 414%4c. Oats ad- 
vanced 114¢, cash flaxseed 2@3c, rye lost 
3c, and barley is unchanged. 

Just one car of Canadian wheat ar- 
rived last week, and went into store in 
bond. The total held here now is 207,- 
927 bus. Canadian barley to the extent 
of 9,839 bus is held here. Nothing is 
being shipped. 

Corn and oats comprise 10,500,000 bus 
of the grain in store in elevators here, 
wheat 2,611,000 bus, and rye 1,544,000, 
with scattering amounts of barley and 
flaxseed. A year ago stocks were 7,846,- 
000 bus. Last week’s increase was 450,- 
000 bus, against 223,000 a year ago. 

The demand for wheat from the East 
is reported very slow. Holdings here 
are not large and are mainly owned by 
strong interests, with little available for 
sale. Receipts are so light that stocks 
are not building up at all, and the open- 
ing of navigation will ‘find no great 
amount here. 

Vessel agents are making occasional 


March 1, 1922 


charters of boat tonnage for movement 
from Fort William at the opening of 
navigation at a rate of 2c bu for wheat. 
Nothing is being done here yet, and prob- 
ably will not be for a month. Stocks of 
wheat in Duluth-Superior elevators are 
light, the bulk of the grain being corn 
and oats. The latter may not move for 
a long time, but owners will try to get 
the corn out as early as possible. 
F. G. Cartson. 


VANCOUVER PORT PLANS 


Board of Trade Delegation Presents Im- 
provement Programme to Canadian Gov- 
ernment—Heavy Wheat Movement 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 25.—A delega- 
tion of the Vancouver Board of Trade 
left last week for Ottawa, there to pre- 
sent a number of memorials, passed at 
one of the largest —— of the board 
ever held in Vancouver. hile the main 
mission of the delegation is probably for 
a reduction of freight rates over the 
mountains, improvement in grain facili- 
ties at the western port will also have 
an important place in conferences with 
the federal cabinet. 

Robert McKee, general manager of the 
Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., in- 
troduced the following memorial at th« 
meeting of the board, which gave it 
unanimous approval. The recommenda 
tions to the government are as follows: 

Completion of the first unit of the 
terminal railway. 

Control of government elevator anc 
dock to be vested in the Harbor Board. 

Immediate addition to the government! 
elevator of such further grain storage as 
may be found practicably possible; : 
serious endeavor to provide 1,000,000 bu: 
more storage on the present site an 
have it ready when the 1922 crop require: 
it, being especially desirable. 

Provision of adequate cleaning ma- 
chinery and facilities immediately. 

Early installation of the first unit of 
a modern grain drying plant at the gov- 
ernment elevator. 

Commencement of construction at th« 
earliest possible moment of a furthe: 
elevator to carry not less than 3,000,000 
bus, so that.a total capacity of at leas! 
5,000,000 bus be available at the port ot 
Vancouver within the ensuing 18 months. 

Complete investigation on behalf of 
the Vancouver Harbor Board of the 
leading ports of this continent, more par- 
ticularly the port of Montreal, with the 
object of making full use of the experi- 
ence of other ports in the development 
of the port of Vancouver. 

In the meantime the Vancouver City 
Council, under lead of Mayor C. E. Tis- 
dall, the Vancouver Harbor Board, and 
the grain committee of the Board of 
Trade, are co-operating in stressing the 
need of greater accommodation at this 
port for the rapidly increasing move- 
ment of grain. There are various esti- 
mates as to the number of cars of grain 
rolling from the prairie westward, but 
it is safe to say that 2,500 are en route. 
On a regular shift the local elevator can 
handle 28 cars per day, so it can readily 
be seen how urgently increased accom- 
modation is needed. Double shifts have 
handled as much as 54 cars in a day. 

Favorable ocean rates of 30s per ton 
via the Panama Canal have appealed to 
the prairie shippers, but during the past 
week the rate has jumped to 37s 6d to 
the United Kingdom. This follows the 
stiffening of rates on the Atlantic dur- 
ing the last few days. San Francisco 
is reported to have booked at 42s. Some 
bookings have been made on Puget 
Sound at 40s. There has been no change 
in rates to the Orient. 

Up to the present, the western move- 
ment of grain via this port has totaled 
about 3,000,000 bus, and it is expected 
that by the end of April this will aggre- 
gate 7,000,000. New markets are steadi- 
ly being opened, and only this week an 
inquiry was received for 5,000 tons Ca- 
nadian wheat for Bombay. It is believed 
this demand may be an opening for a 
permanent market. British and Cana- 
dian~flour made from the usual blends 
of hard and soft wheat has been getting 
on the Indian market, and has met with 
such a favorable reception that the soft 
wheat millers of India feel the necessity 
for also securing Canadian hard and 


making the blend. 
A. R. Dryeman. 
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March 1, 1922 
BOYCOTT CONSPIRACIES 


West Virginia Millers Establish Their Right 
to Damages for Malicious Interference 
With Their Business 


The actionable nature of conspiracies 
to injure a milling or other business is 
indicated in the decision of the West 
Virginia supreme court of appeals in 
the case of Swartz et al. vs. Kay et al., 
109 S.E. 822. Plaintiffs owned and op- 
erated a flour mill in Jackson County, 
West Virginia, known as the Mount Alto 
Mills. Their claim was that defendants 
maliciously conspired to prevent persons 
from dealing at their mill, by falsely ac- 
cusing plaintiffs as being disloyal to the 
United States in the World War, then in 
progress. 

A jury found in favor of plaintiffs, 
assessing their damages at $600. De- 
fendants appealed to the supreme court 
of appeals, which affirmed the judgment, 
holding that the- evidence exonerated 
plaintiffs on the charges of disloyalty. 
Taking up the first question involved on 
the appeal, the higher court said: 

“The first error alleged and relied on 
for reversal is that the court, over de- 
fendants’ objection, admitted certain evi- 
dence characterized as hearsay, and for 
that reason incompetent. This charac- 
terization is applied to two classes of 
testimony: First, the declarations of 
some nine former customers, named in 
the bill of particulars called for by de- 
fendants and given in evidence by plain- 
tiffs and others, as to the reasons as- 
signed by them for withdrawing their 
custom from plaintiffs’ mill, to the effect 
that plaintiffs were pro-German, disloyal 
to the United States in the war with 
Germany, and that they were putting 
poison in their flour and ground up glass 
in their meal; and that they were not, as 
they represented themselves to be, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of flour and 
feed for the United States government. 

“Second, the declarations’ of sundry 
witnesses, merchants in the county and 
former customers of plaintiffs, as to 
what customers of theirs gave as reasons 
for refusing to buy from them flour and 
feed manufactured by plaintiffs at their 
said mills, to the effect that one or more 
of the defendants had told them that 
plaintiffs were pro-Germans and disloyal 
citizens of the United States, and were 
putting poison and broken up glass in 
their flour and meal, and other false re- 
ports derogatory to their character, and 
that they ought to be shot, etc; and that 
they would not buy Liberty Bonds or 
war savings stamps, or contribute to the 
ted Cross society; and that they had 
tried to wreck a train. 

“An argument made by counsel for 
defendants applicable to both these 
classes of testimony is that they amount- 
ed only to hearsay, and that the declara- 
tions were not made in the presence of 
defendants, wherefore they are incom- 
petent. One of the principal facts which 
the plaintiffs were called upon to estab- 
lish was that the persons named in their 
bill of particulars actually ceased to 
trade with them and with the merchants 
who bought and sold their products, and 
the reasons they gave for doing so. If 
they ceased for causes in no way con- 
nected with defendants or their false 
reports about plaintiffs and their busi- 
ness, of course defendants would in no 
way be responsible for damages for the 
loss of their trade and business. . . 

“In cases of this kind the rule seems to 
be that declarations of customers. or 
workmen quitting trade or employment 
are competent to prove the facts and 
motive for this conduct, not the prior 
fact that defendants were responsible 
for the false reports put in circulation. 
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The fact of defendants’ guilt, if true, 
may be shown by other competent testi- 
mony.” 

The court then proceeds to sum up the 
evidence, and finds that it amply sup- 
ports the jury’s verdict in plaintiffs’ fa- 
vor. On this question the opinion says: 

“As to the accusation of pro-German- 
ism, disloyalty to the government, and 
failure to buy Liberty Bonds and war 
savings stamps, and to support the Red 
Cross society, the fact is that plaintiffs 
were liberal purchasers of bonds and 
Savings stamps, and did support in the 
same way the Red Cross, more liberally 
than most, if not all, their accusers; that 
they were loyal to the government in the 
operation of their mill and the distribu- 
tion of their products, while some of 
the defendants were disposed to induce 
plaintiffs to violate the law, and then 
thereby incurred their displeasure. We 
cannot go into the details of the evi- 
dence, but it satisfies us that the findings 
of the jury were more than justified, and 
that a much larger verdict would have 
been justified by the evidence. 

“In a case of this character the gist 
of the action is the injury done plain- 
tiffs, not the conspiracy, and if defend- 
ants or any of them be shown to have 
done the acts complained of, the verdict 
and judgment may be against such or 
all of them as are proved to have done 
or contributed to the injury; if a con- 
spiracy to do the injury is shown, the 
effect is to aggravate the damages and 
to make what was done by one or more 
of the conspirators the act of all, and to 
warrant a verdict and judgment against 
43% 
“Because of the fact that it is often 
difficult to establish a conspiracy by di- 
rect evidence, the courts are quite liberal 
in the admission of evidence, and will al- 
low the fact of conspiracy to be made 
out by the declared acts and statements 
of the individual conspirators; and the 
fact that several persons have similar or 
identical grounds of complaint against 
another, and by their acts and utterances 
endeavor to injure or destroy the busi- 
ness of another, each being aware of the 
feelings and doings of the other and ap- 
proving the result accomplished, often 
affords evidence of a confederation or 
common purpose sufficient to sustain the 
verdict... . 

“In the first place we find nothing in 
the evidence warranting the theory of 
plaintiffs’ pro-Germanism or disloyalty. 
In the second place, their supposed pro- 
Germanism or disloyalty, if proven, 
would not have justified the false repre- 
sentations proven, that plaintiffs were 
engaged in introducing into their flour 
and meal ground glass and poison. These 
instructions were binding ones, and 
would have told the jury to find for de- 
fendants the facts assumed therein. 
Even after defendants were advised by 
the representative of the United States 
that their accusations were unfounded, 
the evidence shows that they did not 
cease from spreading the false reports. 

“The tenth instruction [requested by 
defendants to be given to the jury] was 
properly rejected because it was predi- 
cated on the theory that customers of 
plaintiffs may have quit dealing with 
them without any reason and not by rea- 
son of anything said or done by defend- 
ants, or either of them, and would have 
told them, if they so found, they should 
find for defendants. True, one has the 
right to withdraw patronage from an- 
other’s business without any cause, but 
he has no right to conspire with others 
to destroy his business, by circulating 
false reports concerning the same, and 
thereby to maliciously and wrongfully 
injure and damage him.” 

A. L. H. Street. 
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Relative Retail Food Prices 
Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 561 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 


Yearly 

average— Flour’ Bread Milk Rice 
at Pere eee 100 100 100 100 
ROE seeG-auses 112 100 101 
1028. ccccccece 124 99 104 
I9E8. cesescews 130 102 105 
SOET oc 0saeectds 164 125 119 
dp AEE PETER 175 156 148 
So eee 179 174 174 
RES eckwek eed 205 188 200 
A ee 177 164 109 
Dec., 1921..... 1 163 158 107 
Jan.,, L982 .....2 157 153 107 
Maximum*.... 267 213 194 215 





Round 

Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
108 102 106 108 102 94 
89 100 103 120 99 93 
155 106 110 146 109 103 
253 152 - 130 169 139 127 
188 196 165 176 165 151 
224 205 174 205 182 177 
371 194 177 353 197 183 
182 158 154 145 148 135 
182 143 138 118 204 136 
194 139 136 113 145 118 
606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 


At this season of the year one is apt 
to think of summer amusements for no 
other reason than a weariness of winter 
months. Motoring, to me at least, is not 
a pastime but an ordeal—it bearing the 
same relation to a sport that movies do 
to the drama as spoken from a stage. 
No; given June, ample leisure and a cer- 
tain sort of cruising canoe, I think I 
should get more fun out of life than the 
gentleman with the goggles and the linen 
coat. An absurdity of course; the motor- 
ist enjoys himself fully as much as I do; 
only—he doesn’t want my purely hypo- 
thetic canoe and I wouldn’t accept his 
buzz-wagon as a gift. Yea, be it far 
from me to choose for my brother his 
game, for it is seldom a success. Well- 
meaning persons have tried it out on me. 

All right; since you are bound to talk 
about yourself, kindly explain if you will 
the unseasonable amusement you seem to 
find in a sixteen foot kayak—an Eskimo’s 
delight, one grants, but a thing capable 
of tearing your arms out of their sockets 
and throwing you without ceremony into 
a watery grave. 

I was coming to that. 

In the first place, the canoe I have in 
mind is not the ordinary canoe filled with 
cushions and leisurely propelled by a 
single blade. The canoe of which I sing 
is not an open canoe at all, but decked 
except for the cockpit in which the 
canoeist sits. “Shadow” canoes are per- 
haps defunct (I have not seen one afloat 
for many years) but it may be worth 
one’s while to note the points of the 
model in case the opportunity of pur- 
chasing such a craft occurs. 

The “Shadow” canoe is sixteen feet 
over all and twenty-eight inches wide. 
The deck fore and aft of the cockpit is 
slightly rounded laterally and beneath 
the decks are bulkheads with hatches in 
which the canoeist’s supplies may be 
stored. There is a tube forward in which 
a mast may be stepped to rig a small 
standing-lug sail, but the sail is an auxil- 
iary at best. The canoe carries no cen- 
ter-board whatever, but an inch keel keeps 
the craft to its course (whether paddling 
or sailing) and protects the hull when 
drawn across dry land. Designed in the 
seventies by W. L. Alden, the “Shadow” 
is an adaptation of Baden-Powell’s 
“Nautilus” canoe and like the “Rob 
Roy” of Macgregorian fame has cruised 
into nearly every corner of the world. 

The present day canoe one sees every- 
where is a survival of the “Rice Lake” 
canoe of the same period in which the 
“Shadow,” “Nautilus” and “Rob Roy” 
were popular, but it is primarily a 
stream canoe and utterly unsuited to 
wide spaces of water. The beauty of a 
“Shadow” canoe consists of its equal 
serviceableness on stream or lake. <A 
modern canoe is helpless in rough weath- 
er and more or less at the mercy of a 
breeze. Your “Shadow,” on the other 
hand, being decked does not furnish a 
trap for every vagrant breeze. Propelled 
by a double-bladed paddle, the effort of 
holding a “Shadow” upon its course even 
in the roughest of weather is extremely 
slight. 

So here is an ideal craft for an in- 
land cruise; what then? 

Well, I should choose Lake Minne- 
tonka if it were my cruise. In spite of 
the fact that certain localities are suffer- 
ing from civilization, the lake offers as 
many contrasts in its moods as any wa- 
terway I know, and there are parts of 
Minnetonka with which comparatively 
few persons are familiar. Considering 
the fact that Lake Minnetonka is thirty 
miles in length and has a shore line of 
over three hundred miles, this is not 
strange. The bays and reed-grown chan- 
nels connecting them are too numerous 
to count. 

One might, let us say, start from the 
village of Wayzata on the extreme east- 
ern shore and paddle for three miles 
southwest over a straight course to a 
point off Big Island, thence northwest 
a mile and a half to the bridge between 


the main body of the Lower Lake and 
Crystal Bay. Here there are two equal- 
ly attractive routes open to the canoeist. 
One route north to Stubb’s Bay, via the 
North Arm and Maxwell Bay; the other 
more extended course is westward across 
Crystal Bay and through the channel 
that connects Crystal Bay with the West 
Arm and Harrison’s Bay. ‘There is a 
channel between the West Arm and the 
main body of the Upper Lake near 
Spring Park. Sometimes it is clear 
enough for canoe navigation, at other 
times it is choked with weeds. The por- 
tage, however, at this point, is not long. 

Briefly stated, a wandering course 
through the Upper Lake is as follows: 
From Spring Park due south to Spray 
Island; west to Phelps’ Bay; through 
Zimmermann’s Pass and _ skirting the 
western shore of Phelps’ Island to Cedar 
Point; north across Cook’s Bay to Mound 
City. From Mound City southwest to 
Priest’s Bay, thence through a channel 
to Halstead’s Bay—the furthest access- 
ible point in the Upper Lake. 

The return is made over more familiar 
routes. One retraces the course to Cedar 
Point, but southwest from there to 
Wawatasso Island, and thence south be- 
tween Wawatasso Island and Crane 
Island and Eagle Island to Smithtown 
Bay. From Smithtown Bay to Shady 
Island is a course due north and from 
Shady Island to the narrows into the 
Lower Lake northeast. The return to 
Wayzata is made via Excelsior, St. Al- 
ban’s Bay and the eastern shore line. 
To be complete the trip should include 
Gray’s Lake, or Gray’s Bay, as it is now 
called, which lies southeast of Wayzata. 
Minnehaha Creek, the outlet of Minne- 
tonka, is canoeable only in the early 
spring. At that season of the year it is 
possible to canoe as far as Minnetonka 
Mills by portage at the various places 
where the course of the stream has been 
fenced. 

All this sounds very guide bookish and 
as a description assuredly lacks attrac- 
tiveness. There is charm, however, in a 
certain spot in the Upper Lake where 
the lotus grows (I have no intention of 
divulging the secret of its locality, but it 
is there, nevertheless), and charm lies 
hidden behind every point and in the 
winding channels that connect the bays. 
The sunlight flashes in the alternating 
paddles’ drip and when the whitecaps 
toss and the sky seems whitecapped too 
there is joy withal in the wind. 

On sultry afternoons one follows the 
shore where the poplars cast their shade, 
or branches out across the floating fields 
of water lilies rising and falling over 
the bosom of the lake. Their fragrance 
blends with the fragrance of the water 
itself and from the shore is the barely 
perceptible suggestion of Indian grass. 
The sighing rushes meet the prow of the 
canoe to arise and obliterate the world 
on either side as it passes them by. The 
sky is now but another lake. 

These rushes and reeds have a fascina- 
tion of their own. At sunset the cranes 
stand amongst them and converse, and all 
manner of small fish regard their sway- 
ing stalks as timberland in their domain. 

The route I have sketched would ex- 
tend also over many days, but the ques- 
tion of securing a camp is not difficult 
when the canoe is decked. At evening 
one merely seeks the nearest shore upon 
which to haul the canoe, builds his fire, 
prepares his meal, and he is ready to 
retire. The canoe itself is the most com- 
fortable place he will find to sleep. In- 
deed it proves a very good bed. A small 
tent fits into place above the canoe, the 
mosquito bar is let down—and there you 
are. 

Crickets and frogs are chanting a lul- 
laby and the miniature waves are trying 
to join in the refrain. The wooded shore 
line is a sombre blotch until the moon 
rises and turns it into a silhouette. A 
wandering night bird crosses the glitter- 
ing path of the moon. Drowsily one 
hears its lonely cry repeated at intervals 
until it dies away. 
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BILLION DOLLAR BIRDS 


(Continued from page 942.) 


where he seeks his daily food, and while 
not very melodious, it is cheerful, and 
suggestive of life and activity. 

In food habits the wren is entirely 
beneficial. He may be said to live upon 
animal food alone, examination of the 
stomachs of a large number of them 
showing that 98 per cent of the contents 
were harmful insects. As the wren is a 
prolific breeder, frequently rearing in a 
season from 12 to 16 young, a family of 
these birds must cause considerable re- 
duction in the number of insects in a 
garden. 

The house wren is only one of a numer- 
ous group of small birds of similar hab- 
its. There are within the limits of the 
United States 28 species and subspecies 
of wrens, occupying more or less com- 
pletely the whole country from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. None of them have 
been accused of harm, and their presence 
should be encouraged about every farm, 
ranch, village, or suburban residence. 

The junco or snowbird may be found 
over practically the whole country dur- 
ing the winter months. Its insect food 
is composed almost entirely of harmful 
species, of which caterpillars form the 
largest item. Juncos do not damage 
fruit or grain, but eat large quantities 
of weed seed, thereby rendering a valu- 
able service to agriculture. The chicka- 
dee is another small bird, widely dis- 
tributed, whose food consists largely of 
the eggs, pup, and larve of noxious in- 
sects. As an enemy of caterpillars the 
bird has few peers. It also destroys a 
great many of those two pests of horti- 
culture, plant lice and scales. 

The little screech owl ranges from 
coast to coast, and far beyond both the 
northern and southern boundaries of the 
United States, and feeds very exten- 
sively on insects. It is also a diligent 
mouser, and captures many scorpions 
and lizards. Among insects, grasshop- 
pers, crickets, beetles, and cutworms are 
most often eaten. As many as 50 grass- 
hoppers have been found in one stomach, 
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18 May beetles in another, and 18 cut- 
worms in still another. During the 
warmer parts of the year it is excep- 


seventh of birds (a large proportion of 
which are destructive English sparrows), 
there is no question that this little owl 





A Suet Box Attracts Many Birds That Otherwise Would Go South in Winter 


tional to find a stomach not filled with 
insect remains. 

Meadow mice, white-footed mice, and 
house mice are the mammals most often 
taken. As more than three fourths of 
the owl’s food consists of injurious 
mammals and insects, and only about one 


should be carefully protected. As a 
matter of fact, all of our owls are much 
more useful than injurious, notwith- 
standing the popular opinion to the con- 
trary. They deserve almost complete 
protection rather than the persecution to 
which they are customarily subjected. 
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An interesting experiment carried on 
in Illinois during the last two years 
proves conclusively that many of the mi- 
gratory birds that annually desert the 
North for sunnier lands do not travel 
South because of the climate. Lack of 
food has starved them out. Thousands 
of supposedly migratory birds have been 
induced to spend the winter on a tract 
of five or six acres near Chicago, by rea- 
son of suet supplied in food boxes. 

The work of feeding the birds at this 
place resulted in the construction of a 
special design of food box. It was dis- 
covered that when suet was placed on 
the ground or the limbs of trees without 
protection, the bigger birds, after the 
manner of their human kind, crowded 
out the smaller and weaker birds and 
took possession of the entire supply. In 
order to prevent this a box of special 
construction was prepress. Its back 
consists of a curved piece of metal that 
protects the bark of the tree upon which 
it is hung. The front is covered with a 
strong wire net that is sufficiently coarse 
to admit the bills of the hungry birds, 
but too fine to allow them to remove all 
the suet at once. 

The result of the feeding is that many 
birds of species that ordinarily would be 
unknown in the region of Chicago during 
the winter months remain on this tract 
of land, seeming to appreciate the fact 
that they will be provided for. Others 
coming from a more northerly latitude 
decide to remain in this realm of plenty 
until the return of spring sends them 
back to their old haunts. This leads to 
the belief that once a feeding place has 
become thoroughly established with the 
feathered rovers, they will be attracted 
in sufficient numbers so that they will 
multiply rapidly, and if left undisturbed 
will, in the course of a few years, make 
a remarkable showing, to the benefit of 
both the country and the suburban 
dweller. 





Imports of flour into Siam during the 
fiscal year 1919-20 exceeded 57,000 bbls, 
while during the year 1918-19, 25,000 
were imported. 
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WARRIOR RIVER SERVICE 


Department of Commerce Official Describes 
Barge Operation on New Federal 
Government Water Route 


In a recent issue of Commerce Re- 
ports, published by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, E. S. 
Gregg, chief of the transportation divi- 
sion, describes the government’s Missis- 
sippi and Warrior River barge lines as 
one of the greatest potential factors in 
the development of the foreign trade 
of the South and Middle West, provid- 
ing, as they do, one of the cheapest 
methods of shipment for import and 
export cargo. 

“The route over which the Warrior Riv- 
er Line operates,” writes Mr. Gregg, 
“comprises the Black Warrior River, the 
lower Tombigbee River to its junction 
with the Alabama River, the Mobile Riv- 
er, Mobile Bay, Mississippi Sound, Lake 
Borgne, the Lake Borgne Canal, and 
the Mississippi River, the total length 
of the route being 604 miles. The upper 
portion of the route, 4 pgrerene | 400 
miles in length, is locked; between Mo- 
bile and Cordova there are 17 locks in 
ill, with a total lift of about 250 feet. 
Che rest of the route is at sea level. 

“At the beginning of federal opera- 
tions the depth of the river in the canal- 
ized portion was normally six feet. Since 
then this channel depth has been in- 
creased to eight feet through capping of 
the various - li by the United States 
engineers’ department. Some difficulty 
is still experienced in Pool No. 1, how- 
ever, owing to an obstruction caused by 
. reef, which limits the draft of vessels 
o less than eight feet. Steps will be 
taken by the United States army en- 
vineers in the spring of 1922 to remove 
xr submerge this reef so as to insure an 

ight-foot channel from Mobile to Cor- 
lova. At present, however, flood condi- 
tions prevent serious interruption to 
service, 

“At the time that federal operation 
of the Warrior River was first ordered 
by the director general of railroads, no 
modern equipment was available for in- 
iuguration of the service. A private 
concern had been handling a certain 
imount of the coal traffic from mines in 
the vicinity of Cordova to Mobile and 
New Orleans, but this service had been 
discontinued. The equipment formerly 
used by this company was purchased by 
the Railroad Administration for the 
‘stablishment of its Warrior River serv- 
ce. On June 30, 1921, the floating equip- 

ent of the line consisted of 6 tow- 
boats, 4 selfpropelled barges, 4 steel 

‘arges, 42 wooden coal barges, 2 derrick 
barges, and 8 wooden scows—all owned 

y the line. In addition, there were 7 

ooden coal barges and 2 leased tugs. 

“The steel towboats intended for tow- 
ige service on the Warrior River be- 
tween the head of navigation and Mo- 
bile are 143 feet over aN, molded 
‘readth 24 feet, draft 8 feet 9 inches. 
the steel selfpropelled barges are to be 
ised for moving coal from the head- 
vaters of the Warrior River to Mobile 

nd New Orleans, returning with either 

eneral cargo or ballast. They are of 
be twin-screw tunnel type, length over 
| 280 feet, molded breadth 49 feet, 
aximum draft 8 feet. The space in 
irgo bins is sufficient for 1,600 long 
‘ons of coal. The wooden barges, built 
or carrying coal and other cargo on the 

Varrior River, ate of open hopper type, 

ith a capacity of about 600 tons. 

“The new steel tugs did not get into 
peration until the first part of 1921. 
elivery of the steel selfpropelled barges 

began early in the same year, and was 
ot completed until fall. Prior to the 
receipt of this new equipment the service 
was greatly handicapped by the obso- 
ete equipment acquired in 1918. 
_“The northern terminals of the War- 
rior Line are at Cordova and at the port 
of Birmingham on the Locust and Mul- 
verry forks of the Black Warrior River. 
Intermediate terminals in Alabama are 
at Tuscaloosa, Demopolis, and Mobile, 
ind the southwestern terminal is at New 
Orleans. Terminal conditions are im- 
proving rapidly at all points except 
New Orleans. 

“The Cordova terminal is owned by 
the barge line and has been improved 
by construction of a river b coal 
tipple of about 2,000 tons storage ca- 
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pacity. At Birmingham certain property 
has been leased from the Port of Bir- 
mingham Co. This port is the northern 
interchange — for steel products from 
the Birmingham mills and for raw prod- 
ucts from the south moving to these 
plants. At Tuscaloosa and Demopolis 
there are terminals where freight to and 
from the regions in central Alabama 
and a small portion of Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi can be interchanged with rail 
carriers. 

“At Mobile a large export coal ter- 
minal, the property of the Inland and 
Coastwise Waterways Service, is nearing 
completion. This, with a timber wharf 
500 feet in length along the bulkhead 
line of the river, is intended primarily 
for an export and import terminal where 
ore carriers can discharge cargoes for 
the upper Warrior River and where col- 
liers can fill their holds with coal for 
foreign and coastwise movement. For 
handling local freight the facilities of 
the city of Mobile are used. 

“The general understanding of the 
shipping public seems to be that a barge 
service is intended merely for transport- 
ing heavy bulk commodities, such as coal, 
ore, sand, and similar products; but the 
Warrior Line carries a great variety of 
manufactured articles as well—all at a 
substantial saving.” 





RETAIL FOOD PRICES 

The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that there was a decrease of 5 
per cent in the retail cost of food to the 
average family in January, compared 
with December. 

Prices of 43 food articles are reported 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics each 
month by retail dealers in 51 important 
cities. In addition, prices on storage 
eggs are secured only for five months 
of the year. From these, average prices 
are made for each article. 

During the month from Dec. 15, 1921, 
to Jan. 15, 1922, 26 of the 44 articles on 
which monthly prices are secured, de- 
creased in price as follows: strictly 
fresh eggs, 29 per cent; storage eggs, 20; 
butter, 13; corn flakes, 10; cream of 
wheat, 9; oranges, 8; pork chops, corn 
meal, granulated sugar, 5; fresh milk 
and rolled oats, 4; bacon, lard, bread, 3; 
evaporated milk, oleomargarine, flour, 
baked beans, raisins, bananas, 2; round 
steak, chuck roast, nut margarine, canned 
peas, 1. The price of ham and cheese 
decreased less than half of 1 per cent. 

Ten articles increased in price during 
the month, as follows: onions, 14 per 
cent; cabbage, 10; potatoes, 6; lamb, 5; 
hens, 3; canned salmon, canned toma- 
toes, 2; tea, prunes, 1. The price of 
coffee increased less than half of 1 
per cent. 

Prices remained unchanged for sir- 
loin steak, rib roast, plate beef, crisco, 
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macaroni, rice, navy beans and canned 
corn, 

For the year from Jan. 15, 1921, to 
Jan. 15, 1922, the percentage of de- 
crease in all articles of food combined 
was 18 per cent. Forty articles de- 
creased in price as follows: storage eggs, 
43 per cent; strictly fresh eggs, 37; 
granulated sugar, 36; lard, 31; flour, 27; 
butter, 26; corn meal, 25; plate beef, 
corn flakes, 24; rice, prunes, raisins, 22; 
oleomargarine, crisco, 21; pork chops, 
20; chuck roast, bread, 19; bacon, 18; 
fresh milk, 17; round steak, evaporated 
milk, nut margarine, 16; cheese, baked 
beans, 15; rib roast, hens, rolled oats, 
bananas, 14; sirloin steak, 13; canned 
salmon, cream of wheat, 12; ham, 9; 
lamb, navy beans, canned corn, 8; cof- 
fee, 7; macaroni, 6; tea, 5; canned peas, 


4; oranges, 1. The prices of the other 
four articles increased as follows: on- 
ions, 122 per cent; cabbage, 51; pota- 
toes, 10; canned tomatoes, 6. 

For the nine-year period from Jan. 
15, 1913, to Jan. 15, 1922, the increase in 
all articles of food combined was 44 per 
cent. The articles named showed in- 
creases as follows: potatoes, 108 per 
cent; lamb, 88; hens, 83; ham, 76; bread, 
57; pork chops, 54; fresh milk, storage 
eggs, 53; sirloin steak, round steak, ba- 
con, cheese, flour, 48; rib roast, 42; strict- 
ly fresh eggs, 34; corn meal, 30; chuck 
roast, 28; tea, 26; coffee, 19; plate beef, 
15; butter, 11; rice, 8; sugar, 7. The 
price of lard remained the same as in 
January, 1913. Many articles of food 
reported in 1921-22 were not covered in 
the 1913 report. 





A Bathing Place Has Great Value in. Attracting Birds 
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An Arkansas Supreme Court Decision Affects 
the Right of a Seller to Re-engage in 
the Milling Business 


Mere sale of a mill and its good-will 
does not preclude the seller from subse- 
quently engaging in competition with 
the buyer, holds the Arkansas supreme 
court in the case of Rogers vs. Patter- 
son et al., 229 S.W. 711. Plaintiff sold 
a flour mill at Rogers, Ark., to defend- 
ants, and sued to recover a balance due 
on the purchase price. The defense was 
that plaintiff Ah po es himself liable 
in damages in excess of the amount sued 
for, by breaking an agreement not to 
re-engage in the milling business at 
Rogers. 

To sustain their position, defendants 
offered testimony tending to show that 
they were induced to buy the mill 
through plaintiff’s representation that he 
would not resume business pursuits. 
About a year after the sale, plaintiff re- 
turned to Rogers from a trip to Colo- 
rado, and established a new mill. 

Holding that defendants failed to 
make out a valid counterclaim for dam- 
ages, the court says: “This court has in 
more than one case upheld contracts in 
partial restraint of trade; but in doing 
so we have recognized that the contract 
is of such character that the rights of 
the public may be involved, and where 
the contract results in the creation of a 
monopoly it is void as contrary to pub- 
lic policy... . 

“The courts, therefore, require that 
such contracts be definite and certain as 
to the extent to which trade or business 
is restrained, so that it may appear to 
what extent the rights of the public have 
been infringed, before lending aid to 
their enforcement. ‘ 

“One who sells his business with its 
good-will must in good faith do noth- 
ing which directly tends to deprive his 
purchaser of the benefits and advantages 
of the purchase. But it is said in the note 
to the case of Brown vs. Benzinger . . . 
that the rule is well settled that the ven- 
dor of the good-will of a business may, 
in the absence of a restrictive agree- 
ment, engage in a competing busi- 
MOM. « 

“The reasons generally assigned for 
the rule are that it is quite usual for one 
to sell his business, while agreements not 
to engage in the same business are ex- 
ceptional, and as such agreements re- 
sult in at least a partial restraint of 
trade, they are not to be implied from 
the mere sale of the business with its 
good-will or from loose expressions of 
the seller during the negotiations for 
the sale indicating a purpose not to 
re-engage in the business he is selling. 

“The rule as stated in 12 R.C.L. 988, 
is as follows: ‘But the more generally 
accepted doctrine is that, in the ab- 
sence of an express covenant, there is 
nothing to prevent him from re-estab- 
lishing himself in the same business pro- 
vided he does nothing to injure the good 
disposition of the public toward the old 
place of business, or to impair any of 
the advantages which the purchaser has 
properly acquired by the purchase of the 
good-will of the old customers in the 
same vicinity” .. . 

“Appellee was not asked to agree not 
to re-enter the milling business in Rog- 
ers as a condition upon which the pur- 
chase would be made, nor is it contended 
that he agreed not to go into business 
again. ‘There is no allegation or proof 
of fraud. After selling the mill Rogers 
did go West, as he had said he intended 
to do, where he remained for about a 
year. The purchasers saw fit to rely on 
general expressions by the vendor as to 
his future intentions, without incorporat- 
ing those statements into the contract of 
sale, and they must therefore be held 
to have taken the chance that the seller 
might later change his plans, in which 
event he would not be precluded from 
re-entering business, as he did not so ex- 
pressly agree.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





The estimated production of potatoes 
in England and Wales during the 1921 
season has been placed at 110,432,000 
bus, the yield being 198 bus per acre. 
The potato crop of 1920 yielded 117,115,- 
000 bus, or 6,683,000 more than in 1921. 
The yield per acre in England and Wales 
during 1920 was 216.5 bus. 
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Father: “If you are good, I’ll give you 
this nice, new shiny quarter.” 
Son: “Haven't you got a horrid, dirty 
old dollar bill instead?” 
—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 
* - 


Nurse (returning from juvenile par- 
ty): “Good gracious, Betty, how sticky 
your gloves are!” 

Betty: “So would yours be, if you had 
two meringues and a chocolate éclair in 
your muff.” —Passing Show (London). 

* * 


Journeying along the border a few 
weeks ago, Tom Mix, a motion picture 
actor, drove his automobile across the 
river into Juarez for a glass of beer, in- 
nocently parked it in a space where 
parking was prohibited, and walked off. 
He had made about two blocks when he 
was clapped on the back by a breathless 
Mexican policeman. 

“You air under arrest for putting ze 
automobile where he do not belong. 
Come with me. Why you not stop when 
I call you?” panted the gendarme. 

“You never called me,” said Mix. 

“Si, sefior, I call you 20 times, I hees 
—like dees: Sssssssssss! Zat is ze way 
we call ze attention of a hombre in 
Mexico.” 

“Well,” said Mix, “all I’ve got to say is 
that’s a rotten way to call an actor.” 

—New York Evening Post. 


* * 


Chappie: “What part do I take?” 
Stage Manager: “You are to be the 
heroine’s father.” 
“What does he do?” 
“He dies 10 years before the curtain 
rises on the first act.” 
—The Etna Enterprise. 


* * 


THE MAKING OF A MODERN AUTHOR 


Monday, 10th.—Terrible news. Pub- 
lishers sent back latest work. Said it 
was no good. There’s hope though. Al 
has promised to praise me in his column. 

Tuesday, 18th.—Al’s stuff going fine. 
Publishers called up and _ suggested 
changes to make MS. acceptable. I’ve 
promised to write the blurb on Al’s col- 
lected essays. How his stuff gets over 
and mine doesn’t is a mystery to me. 
Too busy to do any work. 

Wednesday, 19th.—Had lunch with Al 
and Smithers, of the Star. Told Smith- 
ers how wonderful I think his rotten 
bunk is. He seemed to swallow it all 
right. Al wrote the lunch up, quoting 
my jokes and a piece from my first book. 
He thought the blurb for his essays was 
great. 

Tuesday, 25th—Smithers has hailed 
me in his column as a “great writer” 
and hoped for more of my books. Al 
printed the blurb I wrote for him, and 
got his literary editor to give me Smith- 
ers’ book for review. 

Friday, 28th—Haven’t had time to 
touch MS. It can wait. Read a bit of 
Smithers’ stuff, but I can’t stick it. 
Took Smithers to lunch and got him to 
tell me what it’s all about. He seems to 
think it’s good. 

Saturday, 5th—Wrote what Smithers 
told me as the review of his book. He 
was delighted and offered to write my 
publishers some “ad” copy. They insist 
upon having the MS., but I simply can’t 
find time to do any writing at all. The 
Pacific Monthly wants a _ series of 
sketches on contemporary authors. The 
others will write me up. Fame at last! 

—Life. 
* * 

First Kitten: “Do you like to climb 
poles?” 

Second Kitten: “No. I’m not that kind 
of a cat.” —Yale Record, 


Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FIRST CLASS CHEMIST FOR 
laboratory work with large southwestern 
grain elevator concern; prefer one also 
familiar with clerical work; give particu- 
lars; also references, which will be treat- 
ed confidentially, salary, etc. Address 814, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Southwestern mill has exceptionally good 
opening for first class man acquainted 
with trade in West Virginia, Ohio and 
perhaps western Pennsylvania. No trade 
in the territory now but strong backing 
from the mill. Give full record and 
references in first letter. Address 825, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo, 





WANTED—FEED MIXER AND 
REGRINDER 


Kansas City company contemplating instal- 
lation of feed regrinding and blending plant 
has opening for the .services of a first class 
man familiar with this work. Must be able 
to superintend installation of apparatus and 
supervise its use thereafter. Excellent open- 
ing for experienced man. Address 823, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





STRONG, PROGRESSIVE SPRING WHEAT 
mill, having an established reputation for 
exceptionally high quality, wants for Iowa 
territory high class, experienced man who 
has the ability, energy and desire to in- 
crease sales and build up a large volume 
on a sound and permanent basis. Address 
361, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





March 1, 1922 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH SUCCESSFUL 
record and strong following would take 
account of reputable mill for entire state 
of Oklahoma; thoroughly experienced; sal- 
ary, salary and bonus, or salary and com- 
mission arrangement. Address 820, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbis; 20 years’ 
experience, hard and soft wheats; can 
produce results that satisfy; western states 
preferred; am employed and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references, 
Address 326, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILLWRIGHT OR SUPERINTENDENT Or 
construction, familiar with all makes of 
milling equipment and practical know! 
edge electrical equipment, desires perma 
nent position; have been with large mil! 
about eight years; good references. Ad- 
dress 815, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 





SALESMAN AND FIELD MANAGER, 12 
years’ experience selling flour in Pennsy!|- 
vania, New York state, West Virginia, 
Delaware, Maryland, Illinois, Indiana; 
wide and favorable acquaintance, capable 
producer; having resigned from present 
Position desires connection. Address 36%, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN 
as accountant, auditor, assistant manager, 
assistant sales manager; has had exten- 
sive experience in both northwestern and 
southwestern milling and can furnish 
highest references as to ability and char- 
acter; age 32 years; married. Address 
352, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN—14 YEARS’ SUCCESS- 
ful road experience, seeks connection witli 
aggressive quality mill as sales manager 
or assistant; qualified to handle corre- 
spondence, advertising and instill punch 
into sales force; strong trade acquaintance 
and connections Oklahoma; available 
March 1 to 10. Address 822, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN 
tendent desires position in mill from 150 
bbls up; 15 years’ experience with hari! 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill 
wright work; plan and install flour mill 
am married; desire steady position; ca 
give A No, 1 reference. Address 337, ca: 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILL AND 
grain man to take interest in concreie 
elevator and malt house, near Milwaukev, 
at a bargain; put in milling and feed ma- 
chinery; big local demand; 200,000-bu 
grain storage, transit rates. Address 344, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FLOUR SALESMAN, AGGRESSIVE, EX- 
perienced and thoroughly acquainted in 
Wisconsin and Illinois, will be open for an 
engagement March 15. Address 369, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CEREAL CHEMIST, COLLEGE GRADU- 
ate, experienced; able to give results in a 
modern, efficient way; good references, in- 
cluding last employer. Address 824, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 357, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


EXPORT MAN—SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in flour exports; would consider con- 
nection with mill in the Southwest; re- 
muneration not immediate object. Ad- 
dress 946, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FLOUR SALESMAN—ENGLISH BIRTH 
and education, wants connection with 
American mill as sales representative in 
England; experienced; good sales record, 
Address 821, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 














AS SUPERINTENDENT OF WAREHOUSE 
and packing departments; familiar with 
all kinds of packaging machinery; seven 
years’ experience in large mills; good ref- 
erences. Address 362, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
graduate, desires a position in cereal or 
flour laboratory; has had four months’ 
experience in cereal chemistry; references 
gladly furnished. M. Laddon, 237 H St 
NE, Washington, D. C. 





YOUNG MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE 
experience, five years with present em- 
ployer, who handles flour and feed, would 
like to secure position in a mill office; good 
references. Address 355, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





1922 WILL REWARD FIGHTERS—WHAT 
have you? Would you like some one to 
demonstrate and sell your flour, yeast food 
or other baking materials by technical 
and practical baker calling on the trade? 
Investigate. Address 346, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN MILL, CAPACITY UP TO 
1,000 bbis; eight years’ experience in 
grinding of hard and soft wheat; services 
available at once; can furnish best of ref- 
erences from two of the leading milling 
firms in state of Minnesota, Joseph J. 
Kokes, New Prague, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








SMALL FLOUR MILL, ALFALFA AND 
mixed feed mills with warehouses and 
storage for grain, favorably located in 
Oregon, at half value; part terms; might 
trade for city property or land. Olson 
Brokerage Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., ele- 
vator and mill brokers, 





FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill, in good southern Minnesota farming 
country, in city of 7,000; water power and 
steam plant; 11 acres of ground with thre 
residences thereon, part of mill property; 
owner will sell all or part; easy terms. 
Address 343, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—PULLEYS, 3,000, ALL SIZES, 
cast iron, wood and steel split; Buffalo 
elevator buckets; immediate shipment; 
wire us your rush order. Standard Mil! 
Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





OUR 1922 CATALOGUE IS OUT 
listing more than 600 machines, new 
and partly used; they are priced at 
about one third of new machinery 
price, May we mail you a copy? 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—TWO DOUBLE STANDS 9x3‘ 
style A Allis roller mills, new; two com- 
plete new corn mill equipments, Allis and 
Sprout Waldron; durable car shovel rope; 
also bolting cloth; wire us for quotations. 
Standard Mill Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








MILL SITE FOR SALE IN KANSAS— 
Town on two railroads; former mill 
burned; attractive price and terms on lo- 
cation and trackage. Neodesha Realty Co., 
Neodesha, Kansas. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN—CONCRETE 
and brick elevator and malt house, 150,000- 
bu storage capacity, suitable for drying, 
cleaning and general storage of grain, 
manufacture of flour, feed or cereal prod- 
ucts; transit rates; terms, Write A, J. 
Pick, West Bend, Wis. 








